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CHAPTER VI.—THE ANGLER. 


A BETTER day for travel 
never shone, and Alneas rode 
through it till the gloaming 
with uplifted spirit on a track 
that, till he reached Loch 
Lomond, gave no trouble to 
his riding, for, so far, it was 
the trail to Lowland markets, 
and the very rock of it was 
stripped by feet of men and 
beast. The way was new to 
him; he saw the wild abyss 
below Ben Arthur and Ben 
Ime with wonder, gladdened 
in the salt breeze of the 
yellow beaches of Loch Long, 
and, having come to Tarbet, 
rested. His way was rougher 
in the afternoon—along Loch 
Lomond-side and through Glen 
Falloch, where Macfarlane 
crofts were thick upon the 


braes, and folks were harvest- 
ing, and it was not yet dusk 
when he passed through Tyn- 
drum. There was he on the 
main route of the Appin drovers 
and the men from Skye; a 
change-house by the wayside 
hummed like a skep of bees 
with voices, and a field beside 
the change was occupied by 
big- horned shaggy cattle 
bellowing. 

Two or three men came out 
and looked at him when he rode 
past, themselves no gentler- 
looking than their herds,— 
thick, hairy fellows, wearing 
tartan, one of them at least in 
fier of war with a target on 
his back and a leather coat. 

Aineas gave a wave in by- 
going. 
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“You're surely at the start 
of fortune, trim young lad, 
to be at the riding for’t,” 
cried out the fellow of the 
targe: “come in and drop 
your weariness!” and Alneas 
looked at him again—he was 
so like a Roman, with bare 
knees ! 

But he went on, unheeding 
them, and by-and-by his 
track rose up among the 
heather for a bit above a plain 
all strewn with shingle of the 
winter storms, and there he 
saw the sun go down upon 
the wild turmoil of bens 
they called the Black Mount 
of Breadalbane. The dark was 
on when he came to the Bridge 
of Orchy, and the sky all 
shivering with stars. 

There, too, were droves of 
cattle round the inn; no sooner 
had he clattered in upon the 
hamlet than a score of men 
were out upon him, even 
shaggier than the fellows of 
Tyndrum, and only reassured 
about the safety of their 
charges when they found he 
was a gentleman alone. 

The inn was shabby to the 
point of scandal, no better 
than a common tavern, smoke- 
blackened, smelling of the reek 
of peat and mordants used in 
dyeing cloth; lit by cruisies, 
going like a fair with traffic. 
In the kitchen of it men were 
supping broth with spoons 
chained to the tables, and a 
lad with his head to the side 
as if in raptures at his own 
performance stood among the 
ashes with a set of braying 
bagpipes. 

“ Failte!” said the landlord 
courteously to Alneas. “Stick 
your horse in anywhere, just 
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man, and what’s your will for 
supper?” 

“Cook for me a bannock and 
roast a cock,” said Alneas, like 
a traveller of the hero stories, 

The landlord had the hue of 
drink upon him, and seemed in 
a merry key. 

“Son,” said he (and he, 
too, thinking of the story), 
“‘wouldst thou prefer the big 
bannock of my anger or the 
little wee bannock and my 
blessing?” and Atneas laughed. 
He took a squint at the baking- 
board upon the dresser, and 
said he, more wisely— 

“T think we will not mind 
the bannock, big or little, but 
I have a friend who should be 
here by this time from Glen 
Orchy, and the bird will do 
between us.” 

He had hardly put his horse 
into a stall when the company 
burst out again upon the 
house-front at a clack of hooves, 
and going out himself he heard 
the voice of Ninian. Before he 
could address him, Ninian was 
off the saddle at a jump, had 
ordered his attendant to put 
up the horses for the night, 
and dashed into the inn with- 
out the slightest notice of his 
friend. 

“What is wrong?” asked 
Aineas following him. 

“Nothing at all,” said 
Ninian cautiously in English, 
with a look about him at the 
drovers. “But ye'll be better 
in your bed before the man 
that’s with me there puts bye 
the beasts. I wouldn’t for the 
world that he would see us 
here together.” 

“I’m sorry to be such 
bother to you,” said Aineas 
stiffly. “I thought the width 
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of two good parishes between 
you and Drimdorran made you 
master of yourself.” 

“That's the best word ever I 
heard from ye!” said Ninian 
heartily. “I’m glad to see ye 
have your tongue, and I’m 
thinking we'll get on no’ bad 
together. But still-and-on I’m 
serious about that fellow with 
me, and if we can get a 
chamber by ourselves I'll tell 
ye what’s my reason.” 

The only chamber they could 
get was that in which they 
were to sleep, and that not 
stately. Thither were they led 
by the landlord’s wife, who said 
the fowl was now at plucking 
for their supper, and when the 
. door was shut on her, Ninian 
_ turned on A®neas and looked 
him firmly in the eye. 

“Ye didna tell me all, my 
lad,” says he, “about Drim- 
dorran’s anger. I’m doubting 
you’re a close one!” 

“What else have you been 
hearing now?” asked Aineas, 
greatly downed. 

“When I was coming up the 
glen this morning he was out 
upon the road with letters for 
my man to leave round here, 
but I was not long of learning 
that he knew you were away 
from Inveraray, and what he 
really wanted was to know if 
I could tell your destination. 
That, I'll assure ye, put me in 
a corner. But I was able for 
hislordship! ‘By all accounts,’ 
says I, ‘he is riding to the 
Lowlands.’ Then what in all 
the earth should happen but 
Drimdorran burst upon you for 
a thief——” 

“ Now is not that the swine!” 
cried Aineas, furious. 

“Stop you! I knew the 
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man was talking nonsense, and 
I was right, for in a bit the 
only thing he had against you 
was a snuffbox. But a body 
more concerned about a snuff- 
box never breathed the morn- 
ing air of Scotland! He swore 
he would be even with you if 
ye ever set a foot again within 
the barony. You will see your- 
self, now, the position I was in 
—I had myself to think about 
as well as you, and if I was 
kent to be tramping through 
the North in company with the 
gentleman who stole the snuff- 
box, after telling old Drim- 
dorran yon about the Lowlands 
road, it would not look re- 
spectable.” 

“Good God!” cried Aineas, 
“you're surely not believing 
that I have the body’s snuff- 
box!” 

““What’s the odds about a 
paltry snuffbox?” Ninian said 
lightly. 

‘But, man! I haven’t got it! 
It’s yonder in his house,” cried 
Aineas. “ Will you not believe 
me?” 

“TI believe every word of 
you,” said Ninian, “but if 
there’s not a snuffbox missing, 
what’s the cause of yon one’s 
tirravee?” 

“Tl tell you that,” said 
Afneas, and straightway laid 
before him all his tale without 
a word of reservation. Away 
from Janet Campbell’s pres- 
ence the dovecote incident now 
appeared quite innocent; he 
did not even baulk to tell 
Drimdorran’s charge about 
the desk. 

“If ye had told me this 
before,” said Ninian, “I could 
have cleared the air for you. 
It’s droll that my girl Janet 
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should jalouse the truth before 
myself. She didna know, of 
course, about the doocot, but 
she guessed ye were with Mar- 
garet somewhere when ye 
should have been at your 
tasks whenever I said that 
Drimdorran had been angry 
looking for ye. Now I can 
tell ye something. When I 
was there colloguing with 
Drimdorran in his closet, he 
turned him from the window 
once as he was walking up 
and down the room, and with 
a changed complexion made a 
dash to look his desk; he went 
eut of the room and in again 
like lightning. ‘Ye havena 
seen the young folk?’ he in- 
quired of me, and I had not, 
but thought ye would be at 
your lessons. Ye werena there, 
he said, and out again and left 
me cooling twenty minutes, by 
my lone. I started wondering 
in the Gaelic what was bother- 
ing him, and walking to the 
window saw a thing that put 
me to my calculations. The 
window of his room, you may 
have noticed, shows the win- 
dow of the doocot in between 
the branches of the thicket, 
and a light was there, the first 
time I have seen a light there 
-since your father and Drim- 
dorran used to sit up some- 
times pairing birds. I watched 
it six or seven minutes, then 
the light went out.” 

“Then after all it was her 
father!” cried out Aineas, 
“and he knew that we were 
there.” 

“Not a bit of doubt of it! 
I can see that now, although 
I thought when he came back 
he had not left the house, be- 
cause he still had on his slip- 
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pers. But there was some- 
thing in his manner curious; 
he was a troubled man who 
found it hard to keep his mind 
upon our business. He asked 
me just the once again if I 
had seen you anywhere, and in 
a key that showed ye werena 
in his graces, and all the time 
was I not thinking it was 
just because of the neglected 
lessons ?” 

“There's no doubt it was 
he,” said Atneas. “ We 
thought at first it was, and 
then were led astray by think- 
ing he and you had been to- 
gether all the time.” 

“He had plenty of time to 
reach the doocot and be back,” 
said Ninian. 

“But what,” said Aineas, 
“was he lamenting for?” 

“T would lament myself if I 
had any thought a girl of 
mine was yonder,” answered 
Ninian. “It’s aye a chancy 
thing a buzzard in a doocot. 
The difference with me is that 
the neck of you would likely 
have been twisted. He's so 
keen on Campbell for the girl 
he wouldna risk that scandal. 
But that’s all bye wi’t; there's 
this business of the snuffbox; 
it’s a handy story to give 
colour to his putting you away 
without entangling the reputa- 
tion of his daughter, and it’s 
maybe just a pity that we're 
on the march together after 
that bit tale of rine about the 
Lowlands road. If this man 
with me takes the story back 
to-morrow that ye met me 
here, the tune is through the 
fiddle, and that’s the way I 
want ye in your bed, or out 
of sight at least till he is 
gone.” 
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So Aineas took his supper 
in the bedded room, and Ninian 
kept his man engaged till he 
too went to bed, and in the 
morning got him off at break 
of day. 

‘“ All clear now; we'll have 
a bite of breakfast, and take 
our feet to it ourselves,’ he 
said to Adneas, who had not 
slept a wink. 

“First of all I have to send 
my horse back,’ mentioned 
Afneas, and the other started. 

“No other horse goes back 
from here!” he said with firm- 
ness. ‘The man ye would 
send back wi’t couldna hold 
his tongue. No, no, ye’ll have 
to sell it. Some of these men 
there for the Tryst at Crieff 
will buy it from ye.” 

To this was Aineas willing, 
since he had his uncle’s con- 
sent to do what he thought 
best with the horse, and Ninian 
soon found among the drovers 
one who had a fancy for a 
bargain. They went together 
to the stable, and no sooner 
had the Messenger beheld the 
pony, dapple-grey, that carried 

neas from Inveraray, than he 
gave @ ory. 

“My grief! we’re done for’t 
now!” says he, and backed out 
of the stable, Alneas behind 
him. 

_ “What's the use of me tell- 
ing lies if ye go and bring a 
horse like that with ye?” he 
asked, dejected. “Ye might 
as well go round the country 
with a drum, to call attention. 
That speckled one is known to 
everybody in the seven parishes, 
and my man’s off to Inveraray 
with the story that it’s here. 
He couldna well mistake it, 
and in the stall next: to his 
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own! I thought there was 
something droll about his 
manner when we parted.” 

For a while this new mis- 
fortune dauntened Ninian, but 
he was not a man to nurse 
despair: they sold the horse, 
between them, for a sum of 
fifteen pounds shaken out of as 
many sporrans, They humped 
their pokes in which they put 
some cakes and cheese; Alneas 
cut for himself a hazel stick, 
to be upsides with Ninian who 
bore a curious thick rattan, 
and it seemed as if the world 
would fly below them till the 
dusk as they took up the 
waterside. 

It was a mountain step that 
Ninian had—spanged out and 
supple, and the burgess of him 
left behind. He sniffed the air 
of gale and heather with ap- 
plause, and searched the mounts 
before them and their corries 
with the eyes of birds that 
have come far from wandering 
and know their home. Now 
would he run upon a hillock 
with droll sounds of pleasure 
like a whinny, now leap the 
boulders and stretch flat among 
the thyme and thrift to peer 
into the dark, small pools of 
stream. “Ah, now,” thought 
Aineas, “I have here with me 
but a child,” and yet it was, 
himself, a boy he felt, so bland 
and pleasant was the morning 
and his heart so strong, so 
sweet the thinking of the 
North before him, and the 
things that might befall. So 
he, too, stretched brave legs, 
and in the great wide moorland 
hollow of the upper Orchy 
looked ardently upon the mass- 
ing clouds that floated silverly 
about the confines of the world. 
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They had walked but half 
an hour when Ninian all at 
once stopped short, and staring 
at a pool saw salmon leaping. 

“Mo chreach!” said he, 
“‘ Look yonder!” and began to 
fidget with his stick. ‘I was 
just thinking what two daft 
fellows we are to be taking the 
world for our pillow like this, 
as the saying goes, without 
first making up our minds to- 
gether what’s to be the tack 
we'll steer on.” And aye the 
corner of his eye was on the 
leaping fish. 

“The nearest way is the best 
as far as I am concerned,” said 
Aiineas. 

“TI would never take the 
nearest way anywhere,” said 
Ninian. “Half the sport of 


life is starting and the other 
half is getting on the way, and 
everything is finished when 
it’s done,” and he almost jumped 


as another fellow in the water 
splashed. ‘Put we down our 
packs just here and be consider- 
ing cautiously what airts we 
are to follow, for, thank God, 
there’s many ways before us, 
every one as splendid as the 
other, like MacVurich’s songs. 
~To save the time when we’re 
considering, I’ll try a cast,” and 
in a second he had whipped 
the ferrule ‘off his sturdy cane 
and out of it there came three 
parts, at sight of which the 
other smiled to have Miss 
Janet’s reading of her father 
proved so soon. 

Off went the poke from 
Ninian’s back, and out of it 
he fetched some tackle ready 
busked with flies. He put the 
rod together, trembling with ex- 
citation, keeping up the while a 
constant chatter on their plans 
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as if no other thing engaged 
his mind, and still and on his 
eye was aye upon the bonny 
fish. 

“What we'll do, lad,” he 
said, “is to put the night bye 
in ‘a change-house yonder close 
on Buachaille Etive. It’s only 
fourteen miles or thereabouts, 
but it’s the only one between 
us and the Spean, and that is 
twice as far again. For a 
gentleman on my business 
there’s many a bit of informa- 
tion to be picked up on a night 
in that inn beside the Moor of 
Rannoch. It’s close enough on 
Glen Coe to learn what's stir- 
ring there among Maclan’s 
folk I darena venture in among ; 
forbye there’s lochs beside it on 
the moor that’s full of fish.” 

“Tf it’s fish we’re out for it 
is not soon we will be at Inver- 
ness,” said Aineas ruefully, 
sitting down upon his pack 
and looking at the other step- 
ping out already on the stones. 

“ Men and love! look at yon 
fellow!” cried Ninian in Gaelic 
over his shoulder. ‘God’s 
splendour! is he not the heavy 
gentleman! And me with this 
bit trifle of a stick not better 
than a wand.” All his wind 
seemed fighting in his breast ; 
his very voice was changed 
with agitation. But still he 
kept up for a moment longer 
the pretence of interest in their 
route, and cried back to the 
lad upon the bank, “ Up Loch 
Laggan-side or through Glen 
Roy. . . . Oh, Mary! is not 
that the red one!” 

For half an hour was not 
another word from him; he 
was a man bewitched, that 
crawled among the rushes of 
the bank and crouched in 
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shadows of the boulders, and 
threw the lures across the linn 
among the playing fish, with 
eyes that semed to grudge each 
moment that they were not 
on the water. 

Afneas lay back and crushed 
the mint and thyme that gave 
the day a scent for ever after 
in his memory: fishing had 
never been a sport of his, and 
he but wondered at his com- 
rade’s patience. For long it 
looked as if the fisher worked 
in vain; great fishes surged 
and leaped about his hair-lines 
and his feathers, but they aever 
touched them, 

“ Aren’t they the frightened 
dirt!” cried Ninian at last. 
“Not a bit of gallant spirit in 
them! And me so honest, 
striving wi’ them! Stop you, 
though!” and he fixed another 
lure. 

And Aineas, lying in his 
hollow, fell asleep. When he 
awoke the sun was straight 
above them, and his friend was 
still bent on the water-edge 
and whipping in the eddies 
where the fish still lay. An 
ear of Alneas was on the 
ground; he rather felt than 
heard a horseman galloping 
upon the track a little way 
above the river. Such furious 
haste was in the rider’s manner 
that Aineas walked up the brae 
to watch him, and hailed him 
as he galloped past. 

He got no answer. The 
horseman never even raised a 
hand, but swept upon his way 
as if some fiend were after him 
—a boorish fellow with a head 
like a two-boll bag of meal and 
a plaid upon him. 

“We are in the land of 
poor manners, surely,” thought 
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Aineas, and went down again 
beside his friend, and just as 
he got te him, saw him give a 
twitch. Ninian, crouched knee- 
deep now in the water, turned 
as he came nigh him with an 
aspect that astonished Atineas. 
All his face was puckered up 
with exaltation; in his eyes 
@ curious glitter, proud and 
savage. 

“ Tha e agam, a bhruide !— 
I have him, the brute!” he 
screamed, and slowly backed 
out of the stream with his rod- 
point bent. Aineas watched 
him, fascinated, play the fish. 
It threw itself into the air, and 
fell with great commotion in 
the middle of the pool, and 
then the line went whirling 
out of the wooden pirn, the 
whole length of the pool, which 
ended in a shallow narrow 
channel. Ninian, with his 
teeth clenched and his lips 
drawn back from them, all in 
a kind of a glorious agony, 
strained lightly on the rod and 
span the reel at every yard 
he gained upon his quarry. 
Repeatedly it burst away again 
and leaped until the pool-was 
boiling with its fury. 

“Tf I had only just a decent 
stick instead of this child’s 
playock,” said the angler in 
anguish. “I never had it in 
my mind to touch such big 
ones!” 

He fought with it for near 
an hour; at last he had it close 
upen the bank; they saw it 
rolling at their feet blue- 
backed, and Aineas stretched 
a hand to grasp the line and 
lift. it. 

“Put a finger upon a hair 
of that and there is not a 
timber of your body but I'll 
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break!” roared Ninian. “I 
will take him to this stone and 
you must tailhim. Catch him 
by the small and grip as if it 
were the very bars of heaven 
and you by God rejected!” 
Aineas gripped. The fish 
moved mightily within his 
hand, writhed with extraordi- 
nary power, and breaking 
slimy from his grasp, snapped 
Ninian’s line. It slowly turned 
@ moment, and Ninian with a 
yell dropped rod, plucked out 
the knife below his elbow, 
threw himself upon the fish, 
and stabbed it through the 


8. 

“Sin thu!” he roared, and 
heaved it high upon the bank. 
“Oh, Aineas!” he cried with 
brimming eyes, and, all drip- 
.ping, put his arms about his 
friend and squeezed him to his 
breast. He skipped then, like 
a child, about the fish, and 
fondled it like one that loved 
it, saying the most beautiful 
things in death were a child, 
a salmon, and a woodcock, 


Then broke he into a curious’ 


Gaelic brag about his prey,— 
he spoke of it as if it were 
leviathan. 

“It is not so very big a fish 
as all that!” said Aineas, and 
at that the other looked again 
upon his prize, and his jaw 
fell. 

“By the Books and you're 
right!” said he with some 
vexation. “It’s just a middling 
one, and red at that! And 
that is mighty droll, for I was 
sure this moment that he was 
a monster, and the side of him 
like a silver ship. But I think 
you'll must agree I played him 
pretty! Look you at this 
stick, that’s only meant for 
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catching trouts! But now we 
must be stretching. You were 
sleeping yonder like a head- 
stone and I hadna the heart 
te waken you.” 

With two slashes of the small 
black knife he ripped the ends 
from off the salmon, and he 
shoved its middle, wrapped 
with ferns, into his knapsack. 

“Whatever comes of it we 
have our dinner,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“That was a surly dog who 

,” said Alneas, as they 
turned to leave the river. 

“Where? When?” cried 
Ninian, surprised ; so keen had 
he been on the fish he had not 
heard nor seen the horseman. 

“That’s gey droll,” he said, 
when Atneas told him what 
had happened. “A gentleman 
might pass like that without 
the word of day to you but not 
@ common man in all Argyll; 
there’s something curious in 
it — something curious! He 
wasna, was he, like a man in 
drink ?” 

“I think not,” 
AEneas. 

“‘There’s two or three things 
only sends a man at gallop 
through Breadalbane when 
he’s sober—the ailment of 
bairns in women and the need 
for knee-wives; a bit of mis- 
chief in the rear to run away 
from, or a scheme ahead.” 

“He might be just a man 
who went with letters,” said 
Aineas. 

“Letters don’t go at the 
gallop through this country 
yet,” said Ninian, “ whatever 
they may do when the Road is 
finished. They crawl. But 
still-and-on there’s something 
in the notion; it might well 
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be that the man had. letters. 
And I don’t like letters. They 
make trouble. They’re sly and 
underhand. They may be going 
past ye in broad daylight and 
you not know. I never write 
a letter myself if I can help it; 
it’s putting words in jail, and 
it’s not the man alone who puts 
them in can get them out again ; 
too many have the keys. I 
wish I had seen the fellow; 





Ninian’s notion was to save 
some miles of walking round 
Loch Tulla by a kind of ferry 
which he knew could always be 
procured across it at the middle, 
where there was a boatman’s 
hut upon the other side that 
could be signalled. This ferry, 
hitherto upon his missions 
through Breadalbane, never 
failed him, and when they 
reached the lech and stood 
below its fir-trees they could 
see the hut was reeking and 
the boat was on the shore. 
The day was warm, and they 
were not in haste; they sat 
upon a knoll of berries, ate 
with them their bread and 
cheese, and only now and then 
would shout and whistle to the 
other side. The wind had 
fallen and the loch was like a 
glass, with every tree and every 
blade of grass reflected. Red 
deer were moving on the shoul- 
ders of the lower hills, which 
Ninian thought a thing por- 
tending change of weather, 
though the heavens looked as 
if they never more would frown 
—so blue, so clear, with only 
rolling clouds like drifts of 
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snow upon the edges. The. 
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there would certainly be some- 
thing in him that you did not 
notice that would mean a lot 
to me.” 

It seemed to Alneas that this 
was making far too much of 
what was, after all, a common- 
place affair, but he was soon to 
find that everything that hap- 
pened, night or day, set up this 
curious kind of speculation in 
his friend. 






corries of the mountains sent a 
sound of running waters; the 
red-pine tops, as old as Scot- 
land, bent above them, hushed 
and dark; the air was heavy 
with the tang of myrtle and of 
heath. From where they sat 
there was no sign of human 
life in all the country they 
could see, except the smoking 
house upon the other shore, 
and the man who once came 


out of it upon their whistling 


and went in again. 

“No doubt it’s very pleasant 
this,” said Ninian, “but the 
boat is what I’m wanting, and 
I never saw a boat more dour. 
I’m sure he saw us!” 

They fired a pistol; waited 
twenty minutes longer; then 
they made a smoke with with- 
ered bracken and some green- 
wood twigs. The reek rose 
like a pillar in the air, and 
more than once they saw the 
ferryman come out and look at 
it, but still he never made a 
move to come across for them. 

“ Now isn’t that the caird!” 
cried Ninian, amazed. “Just 
laziness! Pure laziness! Even 
for the money he will not take 
oars for’t! There is nothing 
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for it but for us to go about 
the end of the loch, and that’s 
a@ great vexation, for there’s a 
river there I never had a line 
on, and I didna want to ven- 
ture near it,—it’s a great 
temptation.” 

“You can shut your eyes 
when you're passing it,” said 
Afineas, jocular, as they took 
their packs again. 

“And what would my ears 
be for but hearing her go 
gluck-gluck,” said Ninian. 

It took them nigh an hour to 
walk around the loch and reach 
the neighbourhood of the re- 
luctant ferry. Although it lay 
far below their track along the 
shoulder of the hills, so furious 
was Ninian that he must go 
down and storm upon its 
tenant—a fellow with a 
sullen eye, a falling lip, and 
little conversation. 

“T heard you, and I saw 
your smoke,” he admitted, “ but 
my boat is like a sieve; she 
had been staved since I took 
over peats a month ago, and 
put her on a craig in stormy 
weather.” 

Ninian without «a word 
walked down to where the 
boat was lying, and came 
back more furious than ever, 
for it was as hale as Haco’s 
galley. 

The man scratched his head 

_ at this discovery of his lies, and 
then at last informed them he 
had acted on commands. He 
had been told he was to give 
no help to two long-coated men 
who would reach the loch that 
afternoon and likely want the 
ferry. But more than that he 
would not say. The source of 
his instructions he would not 
reveal, ‘ All I know,” he said, 
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“is that the coats of the both 
of ye are long.” 

“Tt was the man who passed 
upon a horse some hours ago 
gave you your orders, I’m 
aware, said Ninian at last, 
and though the man denied it, 
it was plainly true. 

“T don’t like the look of 
things one bit,” was Ninian’s 
confession when they left the 
fellow. ‘ There’s something in 
the air. I don’t like yon one 
galloping past without one 
word in his head for you, nor 
I don’t like this brose-brained, 
sulky fellow and his story 
of commands. ‘Long-tailed 
coats,’ quo’ he. In faith they 
have the measure of us! in a 
place like this our coats fair 
ery out ‘Inveraray’! But I 
must have a skirt to hide my 
hilt; a claymore swinging 
plainly at my hurdies would 
look ridiculous in a Messenger- 
at-Arms, and still I darena 
march without Grey Colin.” 

He hung, uncertain, on the 
track they had reached again, 
and looked ahead upon it with 
suspicion and distaste. At 
last he fairly turned upon his 
heel, and said the horseman’s 
way was not the way for 
them. 

“There’s miles and miles of 
it,” said he, “upon the edge of 
Rannoch Moor, the bleakest 
place in Albyn, if it wasna for 
the fishing, and we couldna 
move a yard but what the 
world would see us. There’s 
not the shelter of a berry bush 
upon it.” 

“What are ye frightened 
for?” asked Alneas. 

“I’m a man that never yet 
was frightened,” Ninian cried 
stoutly, “but I have my calling 
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to consider. If I’m to be of 
any use at all on this affair I’m 
out on I must not be too ken- 
speckle in my movements. 
Forbye I’m not at ease at all 
about your horseman, and I’m 
wishing that you had not all 
that money on you. There is 
not @ corrie opening on the 
moor that might not have a 
band of ruffians in it, though I 
say’t who shouldna, since the 
country is, or was, my own— 
Macgregors, and it’s just a bit 
too soon for me to start disput- 
ing: that’s a thing perhaps I'll 
have to do in earnest nearer 
Corryarrick. Now I’m think- 
ing this is net the way we will 
go at all; we'll make, instead, 
up Shira-side and past Loch 
Dochard through a pass that’s 
yonder namely for its goats, 
and down upon Glen Etive. 
About the dark we should be 
close on Buachaille Etive and 
the inn I mentioned. Whether 
we stop there for the night or 
slumber in the heather like our 
fathers, who were men, will be 
a thing to settle when we see 
what like the place is. Didst 
ever lie on heather, lad? and 
waken in the mist of morning 
with the plever whistling?” 

“T would not mind a bit!” 
said Alneas, quite hearty, and 
the other smiled. 

“T’m all for beds myself,” 
said he, “That's age and 
wisdom. I’ve lain too often 
on the hill and a devil of a root 
below my middle, but it may 
be that we'll have to couch 
among the deer this night. 
Anyway, it is a crooked road 
were going —crooked as the 
fool’s furrow and he at plough- 
ing. Let us be going, merry, 
light, and tuneful.” 
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And so it was with them; 
they turned and went gay- 
hearted to the west for miles 
beside a stream which Ninian 
all the way looked at with 
longing, whistling to himself 
as if to keep his feet from 
lagging. It was an old drove 
track from Appin; something 
like a score of low black houses 
belching peat-smoke from their 
doors were in a swampy plain 
on which high peaks that 
Ninian had a name for 
frowned. They skirted past 
a mile-long loch where sea- 
gulls screamed. and ravens 
croaked among some stunted 
thickets of the rowan; then 
left the water-side, and going 
north, went up a corrie where 
a stream came pouring down 
as white as milk. High parts 
they reached, and at the 
highest, where it seemed a 
world of barren mountains, 
the weather changed. Black 
clouds came from the west, and 
thunder rumbled on a peak 
that Ninian called Stob 
Gabhar. Before the rain 
came down upon them they 
could see into Glen Etive, 
lying green below them; they 
could hear its stream. 

And then it was, as they 
were on the summit of the 
pass and looking down, they 
saw a strange appearance. It 
was a human figure, naked to 
the skin, and running hard 
across a hollow of the glen. 

“The devil’s in it if that is 
not a fellow stark!” cried 
Ninian, astonished. 

They watched him for a 
little, but the thunder broke 
upon them, and the rain came 
on so thick it drew a veil 
across the prospect. It looked 
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as if they occupied the very 
nesting-place of storms; each 
peak and ocorrie cried; the 
lightning stabbed; the slopes 


they stood on seemed to 
shiver. 
Drenched now in every 


stitch of them, they dropped 
down hurriedly upon Glen 
Etive, and were hardly at the 
level when the sun came out 
again and every pebble glinted. 
When they had reached about 
the place where they had seen 
the naked figure, there was 
sitting eating bread com- 
ly beside a well, a man 
in dark-blue flannel clothing 
even to the kilt. <A great flat 
bonnet with a tuft of heather 
on it cocked upon his head; 
he tugged it down upon his 
brow at sight of Ninian and 
Aineas coming down the hill. 
“You're sitting, good man, 
behind the wind and before 
the sun and beaking of your- 
self,” said Ninian to him gaily, 
and looked round about, and 
there was neither house nor 
ember, tree nor bush for shelter 
to a wren. ‘“ What now, are 
you, if a body dare to ask?” 
“T am,” said the man with 
the bonnet, as he fidged him- 
self, ‘‘a hunter of wandering 
game, and it but scanty in 
this quarter.” 
“That's what I was think- 


~ing to myself,” said Ninian 
blithely. “Are you going 
west?” 


Long the fellow thought 
upon this question, and said 
at last his way was through 
the Lairig Hilde. 

“And where do you come 
from?” said Ninian. “We, 
ourselves, are from the Bridge 
of Orchy.” 
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“T came from a good bit 
off,” the other said, with eyes 
upon the hills, and very short 
and dry. 

They sat a while together 
on a stone beside the well and 
talked of hunting and of mar- 
riage, till the man said he 
would have to go, and up he 
got upon his feet and took 
his leave. 

“Good journeying to you!” 
said Ninian, and clapped him 
friendly on the back. They 
sat beside the well a little 
longer, and watched him cross 
the glen and pass into a hollow 
on the other side. They lost 
him for a while, and then they 
saw him running like a deer 
upon a knoll, 

“He’s in a hurry, yon one!” 
Aineas said, and Ninian, who 
had all the time been ponder- 
ing, began to put some ques- 
tions to him, Had he noticed 
that the man was of Clan” 
Tyre, judging by his garters 
and his heather badge? That 
he had no gun with him and 
could not therefore be a-hunt- 
ing? That he was curious 
about the route they meant 
to follow and reserved about 
his own? None of these things 
had struck Aineas, and Ninian 
began to mock him. 

“That’s the worst of school- 
ing,” he declared; “it spoils 
the eyesight. Pity on ye if ye 
were by yourself and me not 
thinking for ye! Your blind- 
ness would make a stirk 
laugh!—oh no! ye need not 
bristle at me, little hero; the 
scolding of friends and the 
peace of enemies are two things 
not to be regarded. But ye 
never said a word about the 
naked man.” 
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“No,” said Atneas, “I left 
that to you, and I thought 
you had your reason for not 
mentioning it.” 

*‘Good !” cried Ninian ; “I'm 
pleased to find ye had that 
much in ye! Did ye notice 
anything more than I have 
mentioned in this curious 
hunter that goes hunting with- 
out a gun? The clothes that 
he has on him are as dry’s 
a peat, and look at us, all drip- 
ping!” 

“‘Tmpossible!” cried Auneas. 
“There’s not a place in sight 
where he could shelter, and the 
ground is soaked,” 

“That's just the bit!” said 
Ninian. “There’s not a place 
here he could put his head 
belew and still he’s dry’s a 
whistle. I clapped him on the 
back to make it certain. That’s 
the very gentleman we saw a 
while ago when we were on 
the hill and he the way his 
mether saw him first.” 

He got up from the stone he 
sat on and went searching 
round about the hollow, and 
came at last upon a boulder 
with a hole below it where a 
man might pack his clothes. 

“There,” said he, “is where 
our friend made certain of his 
dryness,” and he plucked out 
from the hole a bunch of 
shelisters with which the naked 
man had olosed his curious 
wardrobe. 

“Tt’s a strange way to keep 
dry,” said Atneas. 

“Indeed and it would not do 
every place,” said Ninian. 
“There are only two things in 
the world a man would take 
the trouble for in Gaeldom, 
and one of them is going to see 
a lass. But that man from 
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Glen Strae—for now I ken the 
cut of him and whence he came 
—is on the hunt for neither 
deer nor maiden,” 

“You are very sure of it!” 
said Alneas. 

“He is @ married man: 
you'll mind I asked him. The 
other reason that a man would 
have for stripping to keep dry 
ye would not think of for a 
month, for all your Latin, and 
still it’s almost just the same as 
going to court alass. It’s self- 
respect. No man could carry 
himself courageously before a 
girl or an important gentle- 
man if he was seeping-wet the 
way we are ourselves, and yon 
one skipping over to Glen Coe 
is after business where he 
wants to look his best. I’m 
doubting, Alneas, they’re on 
my track already.” 

Afneas now could think of 
half a score of other things 
that might account for the 
uncivil horseman and the dis- 
appointment of the ferry, but 
a likelier explanation of the 
MaclIntyre’s stripping than the 
one now given him by Ninian 
fairly beat him. And Ninian 
backed it up with many argu- 
ments. It was not altogether 
vanity which made him think 
himself conspicuous in Bread- 
albane, nor the cause of some 
anxiety to lawless folk upon its 
borders. As beachdatr for 
Argyll he had many times 
made visitations to the neigh- 
bourhood they now were in, 
and always followed up by 
some vexatious check or levy 
from the law at Inveraray. It 
might be that the object of 
his going to the North was 
guessed, and they were draw- 
ing close upon some glens 
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where troubles often hatched : 
he had his own suspicions that 
the Camerons and Macdonalds 
had a hand in these assaults 
upon the road. 

“You and your money,” said 
he, “would maybe be much 
better trudging through the 
country by yourselves without 
my reputation tacked to them, 
but now we're started we will 
have to stick together. One 
thing’s plain in all these gentry 
turning up in such a desperate 
hurry to get on before us, and 
that is that the best way for 
us is aye the back way, and the 
moon our lamp.” 

It was a lonely valley that 
they went through for another 
hour or two; at dusk they 
stood below the Herdsman of 
the Etive and in the only 
dwelling on the river-side they 
heard a woman singing. 

“That's the change-house,” 
Ninian said, “and there’s meat 
and music in it, as the fox said 
when he ate the bagpipes.” 

The tavern crouched, low- 
eaved and black, beside a pack- 
horse bridge on Rannoch edge, 
and not another light except 
its own in all the evening. 
When they went in, they found 
its only tenant seemed to be the 
sweetest, jaunty, russet girl at 
baking, singing at “ Crodh 
Chailein ” with a voice to put 
» the birds to trees. 

“You are far too merry on 
it; you should marry,” said 
Ninian to her, throwing down 
his poke, 

“‘God of Grace!” she cried, 
“are you Macgregor Camp- 
bell ?” 

Ninian ducked his head as if 
a shot were passing over him. 

“Tt has been so suspected 
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sometimes,” he made answer. 
“But the name, brave girl, is 
not for shouting in a change, 
What's of me that was once 
Macgregor now is in the mist 
and best forgotten. Ask them 
in Balwhidder! I did not 
think that you would ken me. 
You are John Maclaren’s 
daughter, peace be with him!” 

“* Yes,” she said, “‘I am John 
Maclaren’s daughter, and you 
and I will not fall out together 
in a hurry, for my father liked 
you well. I saw you last time 
when I was a lump of a girl, 
and it was at a wedding in 
Glen Lyon. Weren’t we merry 
yonder, ochanie! And you are 
the last man I would like to 
see in these parts with your 
friend — this comely fellow — 
for there’s people looking for 
you.” 

“T said it!” cried Ninian. 

“This very afternoon, a 
man called Niall Roy from 
Succoth passed here on a 
horse and stopped for meat. 
Some men from Kinlochran- 
noch were about, and he got 
to the talking with them. His 
talk was all abeut two gentle- 
men, and one of them yourself 
by name. They went away 
together on the moor, the horse 
between them, and I did not 
like their friendship, not one 
bit! I knew that they were 
studying something. And I 
said to my mother, who is now 
gone to her bed, ‘It will be 
well for Ninian Campbell to be 
not about when Niall Roy of 
Succoth and these men are on 
the moor.’”’ 

“Niall Roy!” said Ninian. 
“Now that is droll! I never 
did the man an injury. What 
way did he set out, a ghalaid !” 
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“They went,” she said, 
“along the Cruach on the 
track that is on the hillside 
yonder.” 

“Fair wind to them on that 
line then!” said Ninian con- 
tentedly, and put his bit of 
salmon out for her. He then 
went out of doors and looked 
about the house and smelt the 
evening wind and listened. 

The girl began to lay a table, 
with a smiling face, for Alneas. 
“What will you have for sup- 
per?” she inquired, and her 
voice, he thought, was sweeter 
than the thrush. 

“T am starving,” he told her. 
“Not a bite to speak of since 
the morning at the Bridge of 
Orchy. There is fish for broil- 
ing, but I want some meat. If 
you will give to me a steak so 
thick,”—he showed the thick- 
ness on a finger,—“ not too fat 
nor yet too lean, well beat and 
tender; not cooked too sore 
and yet not lukewarm at the 
middle; well spiced and salted 


She burst out laughing. 
“Q my young heart and it 
broken!” cried she, “It’s not 
food you want at all but feast- 
ing. If there was a miraculous 
steak like that to be had in all 


What had one time looked 
a night of winter, and the dark 
clouds surly, took a change 
about the threshold of the 
morning, and the moon came 
out and stared. The moun- 
tains seemed to lift, the glens 
to deepen; everywhere were 
shadows dark as ink, inhabited 
by creatures drowsy or alert— 
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Breadalbane you would not get 
it, for I would eat it myself.” 

“Treasure of all women of 
the world,” said Atneas, “I 
will take whatever you will 
give me and eat it with a 
relish if you will only look at 
me while I am at it,” and he 
warmed himself before a fire of 
peats on which she had the 
girdle swung for baking. 

“Now are you not the bold 
one!” said the girl, her teeth 
like new-born lambs, her eyes 
all dancing wickedly. “Your 
mother must have been a pretty 
woman. Will you kiss me?” 
But she ran away and woke 
her mother as she said it. 

They fed like soldiers, crack- 
ing blithely with the women, 
and at the end of eating and 
of talk, “I want to lay my 
head,” said Ninian, “ where I'll 
find it in the morning; where 
will we be sleeping?” 

They took them to the best 
room of the house, and Aluneas 
heard a door-bar run in 
channels of the masonry, @ 
murmuring from Ninian in a 
bed across the room, the 
screaming of birds upon the 
moor, and that was all. 

His head was hardly on the 
pillow when he was asleep. 


the creeping ones, the squeak- 
ing ones, the swooping ones, 
and in the grassy nooks the big 
red stags at stamping, roaring 
on their queens. Glen Coe was 
loud with running waters fall- 
ing dewn the gashes of the 
bens, the curlew whistling and 
the echoes of MacTalla, son of 
earth who taunts. From out 
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its lower end among the 
clachans and the trees there 
came a company of men behind 
a fellow on a horse, all belted, 
bearing weapons, walking one 
behind another. 

Their track was by a little 
lochan where the rushes hissed, 
and one wild swan took wing 
for it and flew across the 
water. They climbed the steep, 
steel jingling, so high the 
voices of the glen they left 
behind were muffled to them, 
and they heard, instead, the 
fresh commotion of the spill- 
ing burns of Buachaille Etive. 
About them here were frag- 
ments of the mountain roots 
high-piled, great rocks that 
seemed to clang as they went 
through the gorges of them; 
chambers of the fox, and 
chanters of the wind. 

A little while upon the 


saddle of the glen they rested, 
gathered round the man upon 


the horse. It was about the 
hour of two. 

No word was said among 
them louder than a whisper; 
it might seem the night com- 
manded reverence, but one who 
stood a bit apart came suddenly 
among them with the story 
that between the rocks he heard 
a sound of cracking nuts, 

“Nuts!” jeering said the 
man upon the horse. “Thou 
art the champion for hearing ! 
Nuts will not be ripe till 
Hallowmas ! ” 

“Tt was most desperate like 
nuts, then, Barisdale,” said the 
. other earnestly. “Every now 
and then they will be cracking, 
if you come and listen.” 

They gathered, some of them, 
about the riven boulder where 
he led them, and no sound of 
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cracking nuts was there but 
only squeaking from some beast 
that tenanted the cranny. 

“Oh, Calum !” said his com- 
rades, mocking him, “green 
nuts in the foumart’s lair! 
Put down your hand for him, 
brave fellow!” 

“ Air t-adhart !—feet for it, 
lads!” cried Barisdale, “our 
cracking of nuts is still before 
us,” and they took up again 
their tramping. The wind was 
now upon their faces very cold. 
Their captain he was hummin 
something French, well off to 
be upon a saddle, for the track 
was boggy. Behind them was 
a night-hag hooting in a place 
without a single tree; it was, 
they said, a sign of dirty 
weather. 


Afneas heard the owl too, 
later on; it mingled in a dream 
he had of dancing with the 
russet girl upon a doocot floor, 
and sometimes would the eye- 
brows of her meet, deep-black, 
and sometimes she was Ninian 
Campbell’s daughter gutting 
fish. The fish fell from her 
hands and clashed as one 
would shut a door, and he 
sat up in bed and heard again 
the bar run into channels of 
the walls. 

“Waken, lad!” said Ninian 
entering, with his breath short- 
panting. “Here's a Watch 
upon us, and it’s not the hour 
for sleep.” 

“Were ye out? asked 
Aineas, jumping on the floor, 
astonished. 

“T have been but little in,” 
said Ninian hastily, “and you 
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there like a winter badger. I 
knew it in my flesh that some- 
thing threatened from Glen 
Coe, and out I went whenever 
you were sleeping, and went in 
between the jaws of Buachaille 
Mor and Crulaist. A bonnier 
night for mischief never fell, so 
far as I’m concerned ; the moon 
is shining Not a stitch of 
that on ye!” he broke in sud- 
denly, as Alneas began to 
dress. “It’s not the time nor 
place for breeks nor for the 
bonny coat of ye: stop you! 
and I will get you something 
like the business.” 

He went and beat upon an- 
other door to waken up the 
women, and asked if they had 
Highland clothes for two. The 
need for them, he cried, was 
desperate ; a Watch was com- 
ing from the glen. 

“ Would a dead man’s clothes 
be any use to you?” cried out the 
mother. ‘“ Yes,” said he, “even 
if the man himself was in 
them !” 

He came to Alneas with 
clothes of John Maclaren. 
“There,” said he, and threw 
them down. “I kent she had 
no son to wear them; that’s 
one mercy in short families. 
Back to blankets, lad, the pair 
of us, and never mudge ;” and 
gathering their proper gar- 
ments thrust them in below the 
bed. Once more he sought the 
women and communed with 
them, and back again to 
Aineas, and stripped, and into 
bed with cold Grey Colin 
stretched beside him. 

“Now,” said he, “ we're ready 
for them! Here we are—two 
honest men from Lorn on the 
road for Appin.” 
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“How did you come across 
them?” Atneas asked, bewild- 
ered at it all. 

“When you went to your 
bed,” said Ninian, “it was like 
falling in a hole for you. You 
just played ‘plop!’ and there 
you were back where mankind 
came from, Tir a chadail— 
Land of Sleep. Myself, I could 
not sleep a wink for listening 
to the river mourning and the 
moor-birds, and the less because 
I saw, before I put the candle 
out, a pillow-slip of nuts 
there in the corner. Now, I’m 
a sort of man who cannot go 
to sleep in any place where 
something’s to be eaten ; I get 
hungry. So up I got—it was 
not at the run, but jumping— 
and made to get the pillow-slip, 
‘when all at once I took it 
for an omen that this wasn’t 
meant to be a night of sleep, 
and something was to crack. 
Yon fidging fellow with the 
bonnet, slashing for it over to 
Glen Coe, stuck in my mind, 
and I would aye be wondering 
what it was he wanted there. 
I put my clothes on, and a fist- 
ful of the nuts into my pocket, 
and went out without a sound, 
In the throat of the glen I 
heard the hammering of a 
horse’s feet, and I. got in a 
craggy bit beside the track 
that smelt deplorably of pole- 
cats. Who came climbing up 
but half a hundred musket men 
and one tall fellow riding! 

“‘There you are, my night- 
lads! trim and ready!’ I said 
to myself, and wondered who 
the fellow was upon the horse, 
for not a word was passed that 
I could hear between them. 
Thinks I, ‘If I could make some 
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noise to make them wonder, 
but scarcely loud enough to 
make them look, I might learn 
something of them,’ so I started 
cracking nuts, and every nut 
I cracked was: rotten. But 
they did the business—the man 
who heard me first called out 
the rider’s name, and who 
could you imagine it would be 
but Barisdale!” 

‘*Col Macdonnell!” said 
Aineas: the name was often 
on his uncle’s tongue. 

“That same! Col-of-the- 
tricks—a shifty lad! The last 
man I would want to see at 
this stage of my journey, for 
he’s nothing but a robber. I 
thought for a little yonder that 
they had me, for they came 
quite close beside my crevice, 
listening, but I gave a polecat 
squeak and they went off.” 

He sat up in his bed and in 
another voice said, “Oh, Aineas! 
when I was lying on my belly 
yonder cracking nuts, and saw 
the moon glint on their muskets, 
I had a feeling that I was a 
boy and watching for my 
father’s people. I rese when 
they were gone, and thinking 
I was young again I gave the 
warning of the cailleach eidhche. 
There is no need for that for 
John Macgregor now ; the hoot- 
ing of the owl will not wake 
him that’s on the sod of truth 
now yonder, sound and care- 
less, in the Kirkyard of Bal- 
whidder.” 

“Are they far behind you?” 
Aineas asked. 

“Not more than twenty 
minutes: I cut through the 
rough and got before them, 
—there they go, man! there 
they go!” 

The sound of many feet and 
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voices came about the inn, and 


some one hailed it. Alneas 
and Ninian got up and looked 
out through a port-hole in the 
shutter of their window. They 
could see the Watch already 
drawn about the house, the 
moonlight shining on their 
weapons, and Barisdale dis- 
mount, walk to the door and 
hammer on it loudly. He 
looked enormous, tall and heavy, 
all the taller for a wing that 
jutted at a slant above his 
bonnet, all the broader for 
a plaid rolled round his chest. 

“By the Books and he’s a 
burly one!” said Ninian. “I 
never saw you, Col, before this 
night, though well I ken your 
history.” 

Few, indeed, above the High- 
land border did not know the 
history of Barisdale. The 
name of him was in the very 
mouths of bairns, not mentioned 
in the dark, he was their 
mother’s goblin. “Big Col 
will catch thee!” would they 
say, the women, and the little 
one with trembling legs would 
pelt for home. He roved the 
mountains, heedless of the 
marches, like a hart, and with 
a tail of thirty men would flash 
down through the glens de- 
manding tribute. His den was 
in a strath of Knoydart, where 
he had a wadset from Glen- 
garry who was cousin-germain 
to him. A small estate that 
he had married in the shire of 
Ross could raise for him two 
hundred of his clan, and so he 
played the chief. No doubt 
the man had parts; the bonnet 
off him, and the target from his 
back, and he could be the 
dulcet gentleman. He had the 
name of dancing like a prince 
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at lowland balls, though always 
with a dozen gillies waiting 
for him in the close lest he be 
dirked ; his swords had graved 
on them Virgilian tags, and he 
could roll out bits of French 
and Latin that were thought 
by all except the country 
ministers exceeding fine. 

That was Barisdale abroad 
—at home he was a kite, and 
trembling things went clap- 
ping in the heather when he 
hovered. He was among the 
earliest of the chiefs to raise a 
Watch—a company of men 
that scoured, in name of 
honesty and order, from the 
Monadh Liath to Flanders 
Moss, a check on forays and 
the cattle thefts of unelanned 
men. “Give me a halter and 
I'll soon pick up a horse to fit 
it,” was his boast ; he captured 
many a creach upon the hoof 
from rifled townships on the 
Gaelic border, but they never 
were restored to those who 
owned them. Blackmail he 
lifted like a rent on quarter- 
day, and made five hundred 
pounds a-year from it, not 
counting what some ruffian 
folk he banded with in 
Badenoch and Rannoch picked 
up at his commands, from such 
as would or could net pay his 
tribute. 

The door was opened to him, 
and Afneas and Ninian heard 
the widow parley. He talked 
her plausibly ; he wanted straw 
and stretching-rooms for sixty 
men, and for himself a bedded 
room. 

“There you are!” said 
Aineas ; “it has nothing to do 
with us at all, his coming 
here;” but Ninian shook his 
head. 
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“It’s a little too soon to 
say,” he answered. “Col is 
a pretty deep one, if all tales 
be true,” 

It seemed that half the men 
at least could get rough bed- 
ding in an outhouse. “Very 
well,” said Barisdale, “the rest 
will have to make a shift 
among the fern.” 

His company sought round 
the gable-end among the 
wooden houses, all but two 
or three who hung about the 
front, and Barisdale was inside 
now and talking very calmly 
to the women. The inn was 
known to him, it seemed, in 
every nook; no other chamber 
than the best would please his 
lordship. 

“Sly dog!” said Ninian; 
“that’s the way he'll get a 
sight of us. He kens we're 
here! On with the kilts, my 
hero! and remember that my 
name’s your own—Macmaaster. 
For you, you're just a kind of 
gentleman, and we are on the 
road from Lorn to Upper 
Appin. You had best be 
dour on it, and I will do 
the talking.” 

The voice of Barisdale grew 
louder; he would have the fire 
room or none, if all the honest 
travellers of Lorn were bedded 
in it, and their galley with 
them. 

“Hurry with the kilt, lad!” 
Ninian said, and stuck his 
small black knife against the 
door that had no snib or lock 
upon it. 

Next moment Barisdale was 
pounding on it with his clay- 
more head. “That’s my room,” 
he cried, “I had it trysted. 
Sorry to disturb ye, gentle- 
men, but that’s the long 
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and short of it—I want my 
room !” 

“My God!” said Ninian in 
a whisper, “if I had him on 
the hill I'd make of him a 
black-cock. I’d scatter the 
brains of him. I sore misdoubt 
I’m going to be angry, and 
oh, man! that’s a great mis- 
take! . . . At leisure, honest 
man! Atleisure! At least let 
us be clad before we open for 
what seems a gentleman.” 

He drew the knife out of the 
jamb and stuck it in his stock- 
ing, opened up the door, and 
let in Col. 

“Come, come, come, come! 
What’s this of it?” cried 
Barisdale; then “prutt, prutt, 
prutt!” said he, in a bullying 
kind of trumpet, as he stepped 
into the room with his chest 
swelled out, his sword in one 
hand and a candle in the other 
—a tremendous sword that 
would perhaps have given 
Agneas qualms if he had not 
seen that the man who bore it 
was, for all his bellowing de- 
vouring eye, as hollow as a 
drum. All at once it came 
upon him that his glamoured 
notion of the North was just a 
kind of poetry in himself; it 
vexed him to reflect that, after 
all, the heroes of the ceilidh 
tales—the chiefs and caterans 
—were, like enough, but men 
_of wind as this one seemed. 

And yet it was a martial 
figure, almost six feet and 
a half, and brawny to the 
ankles, over which a pair of 
trews were closely fitted. He 
had a doublet made of buff 
that creaked and smelled like 
saddlery, a sun - discoloured 
plaid across his shoulders, 
pistols in his belt, a dagger 
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at his hip, and on his back the 
grandest kind of shield, brass- 
studded, with a prong set in 
its navel. Down he clapped 
the candle on the table, and 
stood straddled on the floor, 
the feathers of his bonnet 
scraping on the ceiling. 

If he had thought to find 
two cringing men in broad- 
cloth in the room, he could not 
but be startled to behold a 
sturdy pair of Gaels in John 
Maclaren’s garments. 

“Did my ears deceive me 
now, or did I hear ye rap?” 
said Ninian, looking, in his 
kilt, as staunch as Castle 
Campbell, and a handsome leg 
upon him. He had Grey Colin 
naked in both hands across his 
body like a switch, and if the 
big one straddled he was 
straddled more. 

“That ye did!” said Baris- 
dale, and stuck out his lips to 
make a snout. “This room is 
mine at all times when I’m here 
on service,” and his eye went 
roving round it. “I’m Captain 
Macdonnell of Barisdale.” 

“ And I am John Macmaster 
of the land of Lorn,” said 
Ninian, sniffing. ‘‘Now we 
ken each other. It’s droll to 
me you did not think of bring- 
ing in your horse. Son of the 
world! but you’re the long 
one! How do ye find out, 
now, when your feet are cold? 
If I was you, Sir Captain, I 
would take my bonnet off and 
not be spoiling feathers on the 
ceiling.” 

“Foil!” said Aineas, sitting 
on his bed and wishing the 
knees of him were not 80 
white; he had not worn a kilt 
since he had gone to college. 

Barisdale looked at him, and 
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Jineas stared him back and felt 
that if this creature had a 
thousand swords behind his 
back he still would be a fool. 
But Barisdale maintained his 
bonnet. 

He turned again to Ninian. 
“What are ye of?” said he. 

“The Master,” answered 
Ninian, “the sons of The 
Master; I thought I gave you 
our name, And now, if I may 
ask, sir, what want ye in this 
room ?” 

“The Captain of a Watch 
has first command of every 
public room this side of Perth,” 
said Barisdale; and stood upon 
his toes to make himself the 
bigger. 

He cecked his bonnet more 
upon the side; and they could 
hear the women talking in the 
lobby. He “prutted” not so 
coarsely, laid a hand upon his 
pistol, swelled his chest, and 
tried to glower down Ninian. 

But Ninian was not to be 


glowered down. “Man, I see 
ye!” oried he. “There’s not 
so little of ye! Out ye go 


this room, or by the mass I'll 
spit ye!” 

He beat Grey Colin’s point 
upon the floor; he grew like 
sleet, a crinkle went across his 
face like eurdling milk, and 
Barisdale drew back, put 
fingers in his moeuth, and 
whistled. 

In from the tavern front 
came his three sentinels and 
stood behind his back, and at 
the back of them the russet 
girl, bare-footed. She pushed 
her way between them, stood 
upon the cold stone flagging 
of the floor, and turned on 
Barisdale. 

“My loss!” says she, “that 
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John Maclaren is not here to 
the fore, or ye would not dare, 
Barisdale, make strife with 
decent people sleeping in below 
his roof. I told ye they were 
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gentlemen! There is a bed for 
ye upstairs,” 

He never let his eye rest on 
her, and his neck that lay in 
folds above the collar of his 
coat was purple. 

“You have no right in this 
room, sir,” said Ninian. 

“Whether or not,” said he, 
“T have the might, and Might 
is good enough to use till Right 
is ready,” and he added some- 
thing in the Latin. It was the 
Latin, which to Ninian meant 
nothing, and was like enough 
a taunt, that roused him most. 

He turned in rage to Aineas. 
“What is he saying? What is 
he saying? You that kens, 
stand up and see me righted!” 

“Oh yes, I ken,” said Aineas 
quietly. “It’s pitiful! But 
maybe that’s the way they 
speak the Latin up in Knoydart- 
of-the-goats. The line, most 
noble Captain, is so’ —and 
he corrected Barisdale’s cita- 
tion. ‘“ With some pretence at 
scholarship it would become ye 
to keep mind of what is due to 
manners.” He suddenly put 
up his hand and plucked the 
bonnet off the Captain’s head 
and threw it on the floor. 
“Put your little feet in that,” 
said he to the russet girl, ‘‘and 
keep them warm.” 

She did it, smiling on him, 
almost laughing. ‘“ Well done, 
lad!” cried Ninian, “ Brother 
of my heart!” and Barisdale 
was, for the first time, sorely 
put about and humbled, for his 
head was bald! 

At once 


the situation 
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changed. “Pooh! Prutt! 
prutt!” said he, “we're in a 
stew about a trifle!” His 
speech was now entirely for 
Aineas, on whom he looked 
with something of respect. “I 
did not think I was disturbing 
folk who had the arts. Here 
in the hills it’s seldom that we 
have the chance of meeting 
scholars like myself, and I’m 
vexed I claimed the right that 
lies with every Captain of a 
Watch.” 

“You're out of your country 
altogether,” Ninian broke in. 
“You have no Watch rights 
that I ken of in Shire Argyll.” 

“Just that, good man! Just 
that!” said Barisdale. “It’s 
true, it’s not my quarter this, 
but I am here at present in 
connection with a tribe who 
are at mischief about Rannoch, 
and I’m acting for some gentle- 
men who pay me cess to watch 
their interests.” 

“I’m not under cess myself 
to you,” said Ninian, “so what 
ye may be here on’s none of my 
affair, and I’m a sleepy man. 
Good morning to you!” 

But nothing now could anger 
Barisdale; the russet girl was 
gone, he got his bonnet; sent 
his men away, and made, him- 
self, to follow, but at the door 
he turned and said to Aineas, 
“Your friend is as cross as a 
thorn with me, I see, but he’s a 
gallant fellow !” 

**Tt is well known that I am,” 
said Ninian, putting past Grey 
Colin. 

“The women tell me you are 
on the road from Lorn to 
Appin,” said the Captain. 
“You did not see two men in 
Lowland dress upon the way?” 
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“Plenty,” broke in Ninian 


before Aineas could reply. 
“The country down-by is 
fairly hotching with them. 
The last we saw were two 
long-coated fellows fishing 
near the Bridge of Orchy.” 

Barisdale’s eyelit up. “Just 
that!” said he. “I’m very 
keen to meet them,” and all 
at once there was another kind 
of kindling in his manner as he 
looked at Aineas. 

“By any ehance,” said he, 
“are you of the Macmasters of 
Drimdorran ?” 

“The last there was of 
them,” said Alneas, “was my 
father,” and had no sooner 
said it than he saw that 
Ninian was displeased. 

“Put it there!” said Baris- 
dale, and thrust his hand out. 
“T knew your father—peace 
be with him!—and he was 
a worthy man. Proud am 
I to see the son of Paul 
Macmaster! I met him only 
once—before he went abroad, 
when he was putting up with 
Lovat.” 

“He wasn’t in the best of com- 
pany when he was there,” said 
Ninian, and Barisdale looked 
at him oddly. 

“Indeed,” said he, “he is a 
queer one, Simon, but there’s 
maybe worse. Whatever o’t 
Drimdorran was a _ bonny 
fencer; we had a bout of 
foils in Castle Downie yonder, 
and he learned me one or two 
bit points, although his arm 
was in a sling.” 

“I’m thinking that was not 
Macmaster of Drimdorran, sir,” 
said Ninian. “Theres many 
of the name.” 

“Oh yes,” said Barisdale, “it 
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was himself, and you, sir, are 
his living image,” and he sheok 
the hand of Alneas again with 
warmth, picked up his candle- 
stick and took his leave of 
them, as if his call had first 
and last been of the friendliest 
nature. 

“The back of seven Satur- 
days to you!” said Ninian 
when the door was shut, and 
sat down upon a chest, his 
chin upon his hand, and fell in 
eogitation. 

“Tf that,” said Atneas, “is 
what the Road is going to put 
an end to in the North, good 
luck with it. The man is just 
a bully.” 

But not a word from Ninian, 
lost in contemplation. 

Aineas began to strip again 
for bed, and thereupon his 
friend awakened. “Wait a 
bit,” said he. “We'll maybe 
need to take the road for’t as 
we are. Without offence to 
you, you kind of put your foot 
in’t when ye owned ye were of 
Drimdorran; up till then I 
think that Barisdale was off 
the seent of us; the clothes of 
John Maclaren and the patness 
of the widow’s tale about the 
nature of her lodgers did the 
trick. He couldna guess, ye 
see, that we were warned 
about his coming, and to get 
us in the short-clothes must 
have been a disappointment to 
him, if, as I’m inelined to 
think, he got the cut of us 
from yon one scudding through 
the Lairig Hilde. The fault’s 
my own, perhaps; I should 
have picked some other name 
than yours, but how was I to 
guess that he had kent your 
father?” 
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“That seemed to make him 
rather friendly,” said Aineas. 

“Perhaps, so far as you're 
concerned,” said Ninian, “but 
I’m afraid it may have made 
him dubious of myself; it’s just 
a bit too close on Inveraray. 
I’m not so sure but now he 
kens he hashisman. I wonder 
who’s behind him? He daurna 
put his hand on me for any- 
thing that I ken of in name _ of 
law, but he might hang on to 
me and make my jaunt up to 
the North of little use, and I’ve 
a notion that is what he’s after. 
I think ye’ll see now that we're 
watched.” 

Again he stuck his chin upon 
his hand and fell to thinking. 

“Tuts, man!” said Aineas, 
“don’t let Barisdale bother ye; 
we'll surely manage to get quit 
of him in some way.” 

“That’s not what bothers 
me at all,” said Ninian, “al- 
though it’s bad enough to have 
my passage hampered this way. 
I’m thinking about something 
else of more concern to you 
that wasna in my mind an 
hour ago. Later on I’ll maybe 
tell ye what it is. And it 
makes me the more anxious to 
get up to Inverness with no 
delays.” 

“T know what you mean,” 
said Auneas suddenly. “You're 
thinking of Drimdorran’s snuff- 
box, and that they may be after 
me.” 

Ninian shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “It’s not likely,” said 
he, “that I would put off 
thinking that till this hour of 
the morning. Man! I thought 
of that whenever ye told me of 
the man upon the horse, I 
wouldna put it past Drim- 
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dorran in the key I left him in 
to put a hue and cry about the 
country for ye, but I threshed 
it out and saw he couldna 
guess that ye were coming 
this way. He’s sure to know 
it now, but he has not had the 
time to stir up all Breadalbane 
since my man went baek and 
told him, as I’m sure he did, 
about your dappled horse in 
Bridge of Orchy.” 

“It wouldna, think ye, be 
the money that I have about 
me?” said Atneas, with his 
hand upon his waist where it 
was hidden. 

“TI thought of that, man, 
too! I never travelled with 
such money in my life before, 
and it’s a great confusion. I 
always think I hear it jingling. 
If you had been a fool and let 
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some stranger know that you 
were travelling so rich I might 
have thought it risky, but I 
know it’s not that: it’s me 
they’re after. My notion is 
to start upon the road again 
this moment if our friend will 
let us.” 

They could hear the Captain 
walking on the planching of 
the room above them; he had 
given a last look to his com- 
pany and come in to bed. 

But when they looked out 
through the shutter-hole they 
found his guards were on 
the alert. 

“Tt’s what I feared,” said 
Ninian. ‘ Whether he knows 
or not, he’s going to have us 
watched till daylight. We'll 
have to wait and see what 
happens in the morning.” 


CHAPTER IX.—BARISDALE’S MART. 


If Barisdale had any notion 
of the Messenger’s identity he 
showed no indication of it at 
their common breakfast-board. 
The swaggering Captain was 
put off, and he was now the 
country gentleman, offering up 
a Latin grace before his viands. 
With Aineas he kept a blithe 
crack geing upon books and 
travel, in both of which he had 
experience ; to Ninian at times 
he threw a jovial Gaelic story. 
Their Lowland clothes were 
securely out of sight now; the 
women had disposed of them, 
and Aineas made no bad shape 
in John Maclaren’s homespuns 
once Ninian had whipped his 
knees with nettles. Half the 
Watch at daybreak had gone 
off in pairs as if to reconnoitre 


round the country, but the 
other moiety remained about 
the inn with Barisdale, who 
gave no sign of an immediate 
departure. The morning 
seemed to take its key from 
little Etive plashing softly on 
the stones. 

In all of Aineas’s progress up 
till now, except among the 
corries, he had not, for very 
long at any time, been out of 
sight of human life or the 
things of human labour; the 
land was wild, but almost 
everywhere inhabited. In 
every glen that he had tra- 
versed there were huddled on 
the faces of the braes small 
hamlets thatched, from which 
gushed out a stream of bairns 
as he rode on, or single houses 
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set apart in grassy bits between 
the rocks, themselves so green 
with moss they looked like 
fairy knolls, with smoke of 
fairy fires. Long strips of 
laboured soil ran up behind 
the clachans where were women 
singing as they wrought at 
oat and barley, and higher on 
the hills would men be herding 
cattle. It seemed to him he 
moved then through a land 
Sicilian, before the bards were 
vocal—wild Sicily of meal and 
honey, labour songs and un- 
locked doors. 

But now that he could see 
whereto the last night’s march 
had brought him, he was 
startled at the desolation of 
the scene. The inn stood on a 
desert edge; behind rose up 
the scowling mountains of 
Glen Coe, so high and steep 
that even heather failed them, 
and their gullies sent down 
streams of stones instead of 
foam. Eastward, where the 
inn-front looked, the moor 
stretched flat and naked as a 
Sound ; three days’ march from 
end to end they said were on 
it—all untracked and desert 
melancholy. Its nearer parts 
were green with boggy grass, 
on which the cannoch tuft— 
the cotton-sedge—was strewn 
like flakes of snow; distantly 
its hue was sombre—grey like 
ashes, blackened here and there 
with holes of peat. The end 
of it was lost in mist from 
which there jutted, like a 
skerry of the sea, Schiehallion. 
God-forgotten, man-forsworn, 
wild Rannoch, with the birds 
above it. screaming, was, to 
Aineas, the oddest thing, the 
eeriest in nature, he had ever 


seen. It charmed and it re- 
pelled him. He thought no 
wonder that the tribes who 
dwelt beside it should be 
wild, and envious of Lowland 
meadows. The very sight of 
it, so bleak and monstrous, 
filled even him with feelings 
of revolt against the snug and 
comfortable world. 

Half a dozen times before 
the noon that day he walked 
up to the brae from which the 
moor was widest seen, and 
looked across it with uneasy 
breast, and drank, as one might 
say, the spirit of that wilder- 
ness, so strange and so forlorn. 
Once he ventured out a bit 
upon its surface, and he found 
an inland sea had likely once 
been there, and later, maybe, 
in the morn of time, a forest, 
for its old red fir-roots, like the 
ribs of cattle, stuck out from 
the slime of peat. One spot 
only —far off to the east, a 
silver glimmer plumed with 
woody little isles that seemed 
to float on air—relieved the 
dun perspective’s desolation, 
and Ninian told him that it 
was Loch Ba, and gave it loud 
applause for fishing. 

“T know every creek of that 
same loch,” said he, “and every 
wee bit ealan on it. It is alive 
with fish; it is the nursery of 
Tummel and Tay, —it is the 
mother of floods; there is for 
me no fonder place in great 
Breadalbane, and many a day 
the ghost of me is standing 
there upon its shore, remem- 
bering, remembering !” 

This was hours after it was 
plain that quitting the inn 
was not like to be so easy as 
coming to it. Ninian had 
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slyly put it to the test, and 
blamed himself for one bad 
error he had made in giving 
even a fictitious hint to Baris- 
dale of Appin as their destina- 
tion. For Barisdale it seemed 
was going to Appin too, at 
least in that direction, and 
would be honoured by their 
company. Then Ninian de- 
clared he was not in a hurry 
to proceed, especially as the 
river seemed in ply for fishing 
after last night’s storm. But 
Barisdale was in no hurry 
either; two of his men had 
spent the night in scouring 
through Strathfillan, and re- 
turned with tidings of a creach 
of cattle on the way from near 
Tyndrum ; he only had to wait 
until the afternoon to have the 
rievers and their beoty plump 
into his arms. 

“That's the chance for us!” 
said Ninian to Aineas. “ When 
Col is gathering in his winter 
mart from those poor lads, 
whoever they may be, who did 
the picking of it, we'll play the 
foot, my comrade, and go eur 
ways. And, indeed, I’m just a 
little curious to see what way 
his lordship sets about his busi- 
ness of keeping law and honesty 
afloat; it’s always something of 
an education just to see a rogue 
engaged.” 

Perhaps if Etive river had 
not been so close upon the 
door, the Messenger-at-Arms 
might earlier have slipped his 
tether. He spent the day 
fishing up and down the bank 
on which the inn was perched, 
and all the time, as he was 
well aware, with eyes upon 
him. Even Atneas could not 
take a step across the bridge 
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but some one of the Watch 
was slouching after him. Bar- 
isdale would seem to have at 
least his doubts about them, 
and was determined not to let 
them out of sight. But ever 
he kept a bland and mannered 
attitude, and even joined them 
in a mid-day dram. 

It was a singular situation— 
te be prisoners, as it were, and 
yet at large; to have no proof, 
indeed, that any obstacle was 
in the way of their departure, 
yet to see, in many things, a 
confirmation of their appre- 
hensions. The three men sat 
together to a dinner of sheep’s- 
head singed, and might, to any 
casual visitor upon the inn, 
have seemed upon the best 
of terms with one another, but 
no one came the way that day 
until the sun was filling up 
Glen Coe with evening fires. 

It looked as if the folk on 
foray might have changed their 
route and cheated Col. 

Ninian put up his rod at 
last and held communion with 
the women in their kitchen, to 
which he brought a. decent 
string of fish. 

“You're the best man ever 
put a switch upon that water 
in my time,” said the good- 
wife with approval. “My man 
would aye be saying all the fish 
were down below Dalness, and 
there are you, good man, with 
plunder !” 

“Half the fishing is to keep 
your hooks well wet,” answered 
Ninian gaily; “and, indeed, 
the trout up here are dour and 
scanty. I was better on Loch 
Ba or Loch na Staing, if only 
my good friend that’s outby 
there would trust me on the 
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heather,” and he jerked a 
thumb across his shoulder. 

“You should go away,” said 
the russet girl hurriedly in a 
whisper. ‘No good in stay- 
ing! I de not know what that 
one wants, but he is never here 
except for mischief. My mother 
got him in your room when you 
were out this morning.” 

Ninian went to the room at 
once, and came back to tell the 
girl that he and Atneas would 
leave that night. 

“Ye needna mind about the 
door,” said he; “keep it on the 
bar. I have a desperate fancy 
fer a bonny little window yon- 
der at the back, that looks upon 
the river.” 

“Tt’s mine,” said she. 

“T knew it was a darling! 
Anyhow we must make use 
of it in case we spoil his 
lordship’s sleep; the front is 
watched.” 

‘“‘ And the back too,” said the 
girl. “A man is on the bridge. 
He sat there all last night and 
blew his nose.” 

“TIT know,” said Ninian. 
“That’s the Knoydart way 
of singing to the girls; per- 
haps, like me, he had a fancy 
for your window. He has been 
planted there to watch the 
back as well as mind the 
bridge, but I will get him 
shifted some way at the time 
that suits us best. We'll drop 
from that bit window down 
upon the bank and then seek 
down the river. It wasna only 
fish I looked for all this day ; 
I ken that burn now, even in 
the dark, a mile down, like a 
lighted street. If you will not 
be minding, we will keep these 
Gaelic clothes till we come back 
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from—from where we're going. 
I have a great respect for 
breeches; there’s pockets in 
them ye can put your hands 
in, out of mischief—different 
altogether from the little kilt ; 
but it’s long-tailed coats and 
breeches, seemingly, the coun- 
try’s looking for, and we'll be 
less kenspeckle in the home- 
And now (said he) I'll 
pay the lawing.” 

The lassie flushed. “No, 
no,” said she; “you were my 
father’s friend. My father’s 
friend, even if he had a dead 
man’s head in his oxter, is 
welcome to his share of the 
night and shelter in this house 
at any time.” 

“Very good!” said Ninian, 
and snapped his sporran. 
“We'll look upon ourselves as’ 
in your reverence—at least till 
we come back, and that will 
make a pleasant journeying.” 

Outside there rose, as he 
was speaking, a commotion ; 
the voice of Barisdale was 
heard in loud command above 
the eager chatter of his men, 
who gathered, at a whistle, 
from the brackens, where all 
day they seemed to snatch at 
sleep like foxes, storing up 
the night-time’s power. They 
clustered for a moment round 
their captain on the road, and 
in another moment they were 
gone. They vanished. On 
the place a hush fell down. 

“Mark, my lord, a wood- 
cock!” said Ninian, as Aluneas 
came hurrying in. “There's 
something on the road, I'll 
wager!” 

“Lowing cattle,” answered 
fineas. “They're coming 
round the turn, and the lads 
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of Col are squatted in the 
fern.” 

“That’s the spoil he’s wait- 
ing for. Now we'll see what 
way he got such beef on him.” 
He went and stuck his head 
out at the door, returned, and 
grimaced. “Two men on the 
bridge,” said he, “and Col 
himself, full fig, even to the 
target on his back, is sitting 
on the dyke. It’s what I 
thought—we’'ll have to make 
the night our friend. Come 
out and hear the parley, for 
the poor lads with the bestial 
will not can face a company.” 

The stolen cattle, to the 
number of a score, attended 
by a gang of fifteen rugged 
fellows, were quite close upon 
the inn when, from the ground, 
the Watch rose round them 
like a pen. A shot or two 
was fired ; Col challenged, with 
his pistols flourished, and went 
strutting down beside the leader 
of the party. 

“Good stuff!” said he with 
a prod of his pistol barrel in a 
heifer’s flanks. ‘‘ Where now, 
if I may ask, have ye been 
lifting ?” 

“Glen Lyon,” said the leader, 
“and it took us all our time; 
we left two pretty fellows 
yonder stretched.” He was as 
black of visage as a whelk, a 
gaunt, small-hipped, tight- 
belted, desperate-looking man 
of middle age, without a coat, 
and like a wolf’s for hair the 
chest of him seen through his 
open shirt. 

“Who's folk are you?” 
asked Barisdale, and looked 
upon the man like dirt. 

“God’s own,” replied the 
black one. “Too few of us 
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here to prove it to you, but 
we're all well picked. My 
name’s Macgregor,” and Ninian, 
who, with his friend, stood by 
te hear the parley, looked on 
his namesake with compassion. 
His own folk he had seen in 
that same plight on many a 
time gone by.” 

“Stout man!” said he to 
Afneas, “he did not flinch to 
give his name! I wish he 
had a handful more of people 
with him; Barisdale will get 
his mart, this Michaelmas, too 
easy.” 

Too easily indeed ; the- Watch 
pushed back Macgregor and his 
men and drove the cattle to 
a little pasture by the river- 
side. In twenty minutes they 
had started filing horns to 
give the older beasts a look 
of youth. 

“You see,” said Ninian, 
jeering. “Col kens his trade; 
at heart the man’s a Saxon 
drover. Not a word about the 
cattle going back to where 
they came from in Glen Lyon; 
he'll have them on the way 
to market somewhere in the 
morning. Glen Lyon is a 
place that pays no mail to 
him, I know, or he would take 
my namesake and his lads as 
prisoners. He’s only anxious 
now to have them scatter; I 
wonder where they came 
from?” 

The rievers, spoiled in this 
way, in their turn, as they had 
spoiled Glen Lyon, hung about 
the inn. To Aineas the whole 
affair came as another revela- 
tion. Till now, the customs of 
the North, as he had heard of 
them, high-coloured with im- 
agination, had appeared to 
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have a kind of gallantry, and 
now the foray—most inspiring 
of them all, as having in it 
something of adventure and 
the risk of war—was shown as 
commonplace and mean. Mac- 
gregor and his men, outnum- 
bered, seemed to take the 
situation almost meekly. For 
two days and a night they had 
not tasted food, they said, 
except one hurried meal for 
which they bled the cattle. 
In an onset with the sword, or 
seen, plaid-wrapped and singly 
on the hill, or peeping from 
the edge of some lone wood, 
they might have kept for 
him the spirit of his boyish 
fancy, but not as they were 
now. 

Barisdale went down the 
water-side to see about the 
trimming of his booty, and 
Ninian took the chance to talk 
apart a little with Macgregor, 
who, he found, was on his way 
for Badenoch when this mis- 
fortune came to him. His 
men, he said, were scalags— 
landless folk of Cluny’s country, 
and Barisdale he soundly 
cursed for robbing them of 
what had been a hard-won 
spoil. 

“Ye’re a bonny pair, as the 
crow said to his feet,” oried 
Ninian. “But, man! [I’m 
vexed for ye.” 

“ Ye’re not with him, then?” 
said Macgregor, looking first 
at him and then at Alneas 
curiously. 

“T never saw the man be- 
tween the eyes until he burst 
upon us here this morning on 
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a search for a MacCailein man 
upon his way from Inveraray.” 

“T heard of that one down 
at Bridge of Orchy,” said Mac- 
gregor, with a shifty eye. 
“Some Big One—God knows 
who—has put the country up 
against him, and his name’s 
my own—Macgregor—though 
he takes the Campbell like Rob 
Roy. I’m asking you, as of 
his race myself, and here in 
trouble, are you that very 
man ?” 

“You have me!” Ninian 
answered, and Alneas was 
astonished at his risking the 
confession. “I’m telling it to 
you because you are Macgregor 
like myself, and both of us a 
bit below the cloud. All the 
waters in the world will not 
wash out our kinship.” 

“Does Barisdale know ye?” 
asked the Gregaroch. 

“No,” said Ninian, still more 
to Aineas’s surprise. “ But he 
is keener to keep me company 
than I am keen for his, and I 
doubt we'll have to flit for’t 
early in the morning; we are 
going by Ben Alder. The 
trouble is to get a start with- 
eut the long one knowing, and 
you're the very man to help 
me.” 

Thereupon he laid before the 
Gregaroch a plan tostay about 
the neighbourhood till five 
o’clock the following morning. 
He and Aineas would then 
come out and join him and his 
fellows and go in their convoy 
as far as Badenoch, and he 
slipped a little money in Mac- 
gregor’s hand. 


(To be continued.) 
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OLD COUNTRY HOUSES IN IRELAND. 


BY J. P. MAHAFFY, 


WHEN the Georgian Society 
undertook to give the history 
of the splendid old mansions in 
Dublin, and illustrate the text 
_ with suitable pictures, it soon 
transpired that there was a 
vast material under their 
hands, Nor was this material 
to be found in Dublin only. 
Most of the owners of city 
mansions also had houses in 
the country, and it was a very 
natural extension of the work 
to include typical examples 
of Georgian house - building 
throughout the outlying coun- 
ties. The 5th and last vol. 
of the publication of the 
Society will therefore be de- 
voted to this subject. But in 
the course of our inquiry it 
also came to light that there 
were many still extant houses 
dating from the seventeenth 
century, and these are so im- 
portant that they will be 
treated in a separate volume 
by some of our younger mem- 
bers who have helped te edit 
the present series. To me, the 
fascinating side of the task 
is to weigh the evidence which 
architectural work and its 
eesthetical decoration gives us 
of the social condition of the 
country, and in this inquiry 
I was surprised to find that 
the historians of Ireland had 
either ignored or misstated 
‘many important evidences. 
Perhaps I need not have been 
surprised, for the history of 
Ireland has been almost ex- 





clusively written either by 
politicians or ecclesiastics, and 
such people are seldom his- 
torians in the proper sense. 
Putting aside dreams of a 
golden age in prehistoric Ire- 
land, it is well worth consider- 
ing: When was the country so 
quieted and civilised that people 
could build houses where they 
pleased, and live in them safely ? 
The medieval castles which 
once studded the country, of 
which many traces and even 
some specimens remain, were 
intended, in the first instance, 
for security, and not for com- 
fort. The Georgian mansions, 
which took their place, were 
intended primarily for comfort, 
and were not even capable of 
being defended against violence. 
If we can determine when the 
former gave place to the latter, 
we shall also determine when 
the country became safe, and 
when wealthy people could live 
in isolated houses without the 
danger of being raided by 
robbers or outlaws. Thus the 
building of great English 
mansions in the days of Eliza- 
beth implies the quietness of 
the country, and the absence 
of such house-building else- 
where shows that this condition 
had not been attained. People 
not rich enough to dwell in 
castles had to collect in walled 
towns,—country life in our 
modern sense was still impos- 
sible. I ask myself, therefore : 
When did the general safety of 
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the country parte of Ireland 
induce and encourage the build- 
ing of country houses of the 
manor-house type, which were 
meant for comfort, and were 
ill adapted for defence? For 
they had frequently two en- 
trances, and many windows 
within reach of the ground, 
and they were not surrounded 
by walls, with flankers, loop- 
holes, &c., in case of a sudden 
attack. I will not take ac- 
count of two such houses which 
were very old Elizabethan and 
Caroline, beeause the first 
(Jigginstown) is too far gone 
to make any inference un- 
certain. But we know it was 
being built by Lord Strafford 
with Dutch bricks in Co. Kil- 
dare for the purpose of receiv- 
ing King Charles I., should he 
be compelled to visit Ireland. 
But Strafford. was such a 
dominating person that during 
his rule there was no fear of 
his house being molested. 

The second is a more in- 
teresting case—the small 
manor - house built by the 
Earl of Ormond, it is said, 
to receive his intimate friend, 
Queen Elizabeth. That house 
is still standing, though dis- 
mantled by the present Mar- 
quis, and is certainly a house 
not defensible from within. 
But it adjoins the old castle 
which guarded the ford of the 
Suir at Carrick, so that its 
occupants had a safe retreat 
close beside them. There may 
be other manor-houses as early, 
and near Dublin, but I am not 
acquainted with them. In a 
land which has very few, and 
very imperfect, county his- 
tories, and hardly any local 
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antiquaries, it is well-nigh im- 
possible to prove the negative. 
The wars which began in 1641, 
and the Cromwellian Settle- 
ment that followed, gave little 
encouragement to the building 
of country houses. And yet 
no sooner is Charles II. pro- 
claimed than we find people 
beginning to build brick 
houses, in many cases (as was 
the case with Strafferd) using 
Dutch bricks as their material. 
On this there is not only 
very consistent and credible 


tradition, but documentary 
evidence. 
In the first place, the 


Records of Dublin show that 
at this point the walls of 
Dublin were obsolete and ne- 
glected, and proved an obstacle 
to the increasing population of 
the city, which was bursting 
the old compass of these walls. 
They disappear almost silently 
during the reign of Charles II. 
Then we have Lord Conway 
and Killultagh (the ancestor of 
Lord Hertford) building his 
great house at Lisburn (near 
Belfast) in the years 1665-7, 
whereon there are many letters 
from his agent, Sir G. Rawson, 
giving details of the building, 
in the published Calendar of 
Irish State Papers for these 
years. The importation of 
“ painted bricks” from Ostend, 
vid Cork and Dublin (by sea), 
to Belfast, is often mentioned, - 
but also the burning of bricks 
on the site of the proposed 
pigeon-house, which was then 
an ordinary annexe to country 
houses. Tradition further as- 
serts that Beaulieu (on the 
north bank of the Boyne below 
Drogheda) and French Park 
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(the seat of Lord de Freyne 
in Co. Roscommon) were 
built before 1667, in which 
year their owners and alleged 
builders died. The latter, 
which is built of Dutch bricks, 
is said to have had these bricks 
carried by land from Galway, 
which is at least fifty miles 
off, across what is even now a 
wild and boggy country. The 
waterway up the Shannon 
might have brought them 
within ten miles to Carrick- 
on-Shannon, with only one 
trans-shipment at the rapids of 
Killaloe. But the tradition of 
the family is quite definite and 
uniform. 

The next evidence I can 
quote is that of the traveller 
Thomas Dinely, who visited 
Ireland in 1679-80, and who 
has not only recorded his im- 
pressions, but given pen-and- 
ink sketches of the houses he 
saw in various parts of Ireland.! 
He saw in 1680 many local 
castles, mostly small, with a 
group of low and apparently 
mean buildings nestling round 
the principal keep or tewers. 
In some cases a dwelling-house 
of modern aspect is annexed 
to the towers. In others the 
castle is gone and a mansion 
takes its place, with merely 
a walled courtyard attached, 
generally in front of the house. 
He tells us that these dwellings 
had been recently rehandled. 
He mentions the enterprise of 
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English and Dutch settlers, 
and this, be it remembered, 
before the advent of the Dutch 
William ITI. 

From this time onward the 
building of indefensible country 
houses became common in Ire- 
land. And here we may pause 
for a moment and inquire how 
it happened that with the 
Restoration such a feeling of 
security spread over Ireland. 
It was surely not owing to 
any special confidence in the 
new monarch, though his ad- 
vent heralded some definite 
settlement. But the sense of 
security in the far country 
parts must have been of more 
gradual growth, and I am dis- 
posed to attribute it to the 
strong hand of the Cromwell- 
ians, who kept order in the 
land. So did Stafford before 
them, and consequently travel- 
lers during his rule have told 
us how they rode about the 
country in perfect safety. 
Winter, the Cromwellian Pro- 
vost of Trinity College, declares 
to us the same state of things, 
and he went north and south 
reviewing the College estates, 
and performing the rites of the 
Church for the tenants of the 
College (1655-60).2 The Crom- 
wellians were therefore the 
pacifiers of Ireland. It will be 
said at once in the words of 
Tacitus — solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant. But this epi- 
gram was no more true of the 





1 His MS. has been partially published by the late Ev. Ph. Shirley in ‘The 
Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeological Society,’ and reprinted (inaccurately) 
in the Appendix to Frost’s ‘ History of the County Clare.’ Both books are out of 
print, and only accessible in libraries or on the shelves of some collector of books 
on Ireland. The same Dinely also wrote for the Duke of Beaufort an account of 


a feast at Badminton, with his pe 


n-and-ink illustrations, which has been beauti- 


fully reproduced in facsimile by the late Duke’s liberality. 
2 I have stated the evidence fully in my ‘ Epoch of Irish History,’ p. 307. 
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Crom wellians than it was of the 
Romans, to whom it was first 
applied. On this the evidence 
I have quoted from Winter’s 
notebook is quite conclusive. 
It is a mere accident that we 
cannot now find a house dated 
1680-90, for there are several 
built in the latter year which 
are still extant—Mr Hodder’s 
house in Co. Cork, with 1690 
in the brick wall; Platten, 
near the battle of the Boyne, 
into which Schomberg’s body 
was carried after the conflict ; 
Eyre Court (Co. Galway), which 
John Steven tells us (in his 
diary) “that he passed it on 
his march with King James 
II.’s troops from Limerick to 
Aughrim, where the final 
struggle took place,” —all in 
1690. He marches by the new 
house built by Mr Eyre, and 
more admired in the neighbour- 
hood (he thinks) than it de- 
serves. That house, known as 
Eyre Court, has been inhabited 
by the same family ever since. 
There are undated houses 
whose style persuades us that 
they are of about the same 
age, though often subject to 
later additions. There is Ros- 
annagh, the brick house of the 
Tighe family in Co. Wicklow; 
there is the beautiful Santry 
Court near Dublin, the seat of 
the Lords Santry, and after- 
wards of the Domviles, who 
still own it. But an enumera- 
tion of the mere names of 
these houses is not interesting. 
It is better to pass on to the 
next epoch of manor-houses, of 
which we have fine specimens 
ranging from 1725 to 1750, and 
of which the moving spirit is 
the once famous builder Richard 
VOL, CXCIV.—NO, MCLXXTV. 
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Cassels, or Castle, who has left 
his mark all over Ireland. 

He did not find a perfectly 
open field for his genius. 
There were noble public build- 
ings, such as Burgh’s Library 
of Trinity College (1709) and 
Pearce’s Parliament Houses 
(1724), which show that 
Ireland was awake to fine 
building. Of one of the finest 
of our country mansions, 
Castletown (1724), in Co. Kil- 
dare, it is expressly told us 
that it was not built by Cassels. 
Still, his influence was such 
that even Pearce’s Parliament 
House was commonly supposed 
to be his design, though the 
other received the thanks of 
Parliament and a reward of 
£2000 for his work. We know, 
in addition to the work he 
did in Trinity College (such 
as the Printing House, 1734), 
some dozen of mansions erected 
by him, mostly in the counties 
of Dublin, Meath, and Kildare, 
but also including specimens 
in Mayo and Sligo. He died 
suddenly while superintending 
the new buildings and desora- 
tion of Carton, the seat of the 
Earl of Kildare (now Duke of 
Leinster). 

He was not the inventor of 
a new type, for Castletown, 
built before his advent, shows 
it fully developed. So do even 
some of the brick houses of the 
previous century. Looking at 
the front, there is always a 
main block, with the doorway 
in the centre, very simple, and 
sometimes approached by broad 
stone steps, sometimes (as at 
Powerscourt) on the ground 
level, there being a basement 
story under it. The block, 
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generally three stories high, is 
joined by curtain walls, often 
with engaged pillars and arches 
for statues, which curve out- 
ward till they reach the 
wings, generally plain square 
buildings, much smaller than 
the main block, and never more 
than two stories high. These 
are consequently in advance of 
the centre, and may originally 
have been intended to com- 
mand the doorway, as the eld 
flankers of the castlesdid. But 
if so they were mere survivals 
without any practical use. 
Beyond these wing buildings, 
which in later specimens 
sometimes include a small 
yard, there were large gates 
leading to the out-offices and 
stables, when these were 
attached to the house. In 
Cassels’ two most complete 
fronts—those of Powerscourt 
and Runboro’ (Lady Mill- 
town’s), the extreme right and 
left, finishing the design, are 
obelisks, surmounted by the 
family crest. 

So much for the outside, 
which seldom shows any wall 
ornament. I am not aware 
that Cassels ever built it of 
brick, save in the case of 
Ballyhine (Co. Cavan), which 
consists of centre and wings 
in one block, and of the 
same height. 

It is in the elegance of pro- 
portion within, and the rich 
decoration in stucco and with 
mahogany, that these houses 
show their great dignity. 

As regards stueco ornament, 
he imported from Italy (prob- 
ably Florence) two brothers 
named Franchini, who were 
for some years in Ireland, but 
never settled in Dublin, or 


established any school or fac- 
tory there. Nevertheless from 
them was derived the great 
school of Irish decorators, who 
did work all over the country 
long after they had gone, and 
whose names we have found in 
old accounts, together with the 
wages they earned. I insist 
upon this, because we found it 
the universal belief, when we 
began our researches, that all 
the ornament on the houses in 
Dublin and elsewhere was done 
by Italians settled in Dublin, 
while the native workmen 
looked on and did nothing. 

It is not easy to give an idea 
of the character of this orna- 
mentation without illustrations, 
such as are supplied in ample 
quantity in the volumes of the 
Georgian Society. Perhaps 
the easiest method is to con- 
trast it with the style which 
supplanted it, the Adam 
decoration, which is so well 
known in many great houses 
all through England, and also 
in Edinburgh and Dublin. 
There are great Irish houses 
which were even begun in one 
of these styles and finished in 
the other. Thus the whole 
ground-fioor of Leinster House 
is in the Cassels style, while 
the two great drawing-rooms 
are later, and are pure Adam 
work. There are instances of 
a transition, as in the case of 
Ely House (Dublin), where it is 
at first sight not obvious in 
which epoch it should be 
classed. But the earlier is 
quite distinct in buildings 
before 1760. 

There has as yet been no 
definite name attached to it. 
As the Adam decoration is 
called after its principal origin- 
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ator, so this deceration, which 
seems to be very rare in Eng- 
land, so far as I know, might 
be called the Cassels style. But 
the objection to this is that 
Cassels was not a decorator, as 
Adam was. We have no 
reason to think that the work 
done for him on ceilings and 
walls was designed by any but 
his Italian helpers, the Fran- 
chini brothers. Then why not 
call it the Franchini style? 
Because these two men never 
settled in Ireland, and because 
the workmen they taught de- 
veloped a style much lighter 
and more suitable to private 
houses, and because there seems 
to have been in Waterford a 
distinct school of the same 
kind, whose work is seen in 
the beautiful houses on the 
Suir, with marked character- 
istics. On the whole, the 
fairest title to give it is Irish 
Rococo. Any one who knows 
the Italian palaces of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
in Rome, Florence, Genoa, &c., 
will see at once the Italian 
souree of the Irish work. But 
it was applied in Ireland to 
smaller houses, and of so widely 
different structure from the 
Italian palace, and the decora- 
tion has adapted itself to these 
altered circumstances. Com- 
pared with Adam work, this 
Irish Rococo is much freer 
— more exuberant both in 
design and execution. Birds 
and flowers stand out more 
from the surface of the wall or 
ceiling ; the drawing is larger, 
the execution heavier, but it 
has a certain grandeur which 
Adam work seldom attains, 
with its far more geometrical 
ornament, its shallow relief, 
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and its trained imagination. 
To a spectator of classical 
taste, the Adam work is purer 
and more satisfying, just as 
the sworn designs of Louis 
XVI. furniture are more re- 
fined than that of Louis XV. 
But a beautiful example of 
either has merits of its own, 
and should be judged by and 
for itself. 

Great dignity was added te 
the Cassels houses by two ac- 
cessories, the one natural, the 
other adventitious. The beau- 
tiful parks (or demesnes, to 
use the local word) in which 
they were built added not a 
little to their attractions, Al- 
most everywhere there was 
either a lake, or a river, or a 
view of distant mountains, or 
of the sea with rocky islands, 
to add enchantment to the 
view. The grounds were often 
700 to 1000 acres in extent, 
and at that time were being 
planted with avenues and 
groves, and wayside shelter. 
If the country houses in Eng- 
land be ten times greater, the 
country “places” in Ireland 
are ten times more beautiful. 
They were also equipped with 
first-rate sport in their sur- 
roundings. If the neighbour- 
hood was not a hunting county 
like Meath and Kildare, it was 
a shooting or fishing county, 
with trout lakes, salmon 
rivers, snipe- bogs, woodcock 
coverts, grouse moors within 
easy reach, What an El 
Dorado for a sportsman! 

This was the outer endow- 
ment floor in these houses. 
The inner splendour arose not 
only from the stucco ornament, 
but from the enormous plenty 
of the finest mahogany, which 
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we see in the doors, dados, 
staircases, window-frames, even 
occasionally in the floors of 
these houses. As silver was 
not accounted of at Jerusalem 
in the days of Solomon, so 
mahogany seems to have been 
little accounted of in the days 
of Cassels. In the Rotunda 
Hospital, built by him for Dr 
Mosse on money subscribed for 
the Charity, not only is the 
great staircase and balusters 
of that beautiful wood, but the 
whole chapel, pews, pulpit, 
gallery are so also. There still 
remain in situ a few of the 
mahogany staircases that 
adorned great private houses 
in Dublin. As there is no 
mention in the papers of the 
day, or in the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, of any great trade in 
this important article, and as 
I find only stray mention of 
a ship wrecked on the coast 
loaded with this wood, I have 
conjectured that the many 
ships which carried transported 
felons to the West Indies found 
it the easiest ballast or return 
freight to cut down these 
forest trees on the coasts of 
Honduras, 8. Domingo, &c., 
and bring them home in this 
way. 

lt is not necessary to say 
much concerning the Adam 
houses, of which many survive. 
They began to be erected about 
1770, or else the newer form 
of decoration was brought in 
and added to older houses, 
which had not been finished. 
It seems probable from recent, 
as yet unpublished, researches, 
that R. Adam designed some 
houses in the north of Ireland, 
and that probably one of the 
brothers visited the country. 
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This style became the fashion 
rapidly, and the Irish decora- 
tors soon became adepts in 
carrying it out. We can point 
to beautiful houses in Dublin, 
decorated by Dublin men, whose 
names remain in the bills of 
payment for their work. It is 
as good as any specimens of 
this work found in London 
mansions, and astonished the 
reading public when it was 
reproduced in the volumes of 
the Georgian Society. It is, 
however, very remarkable that 
its bloom lasted but a short 
time. The houses built from 
1790 onward begin to show 
a marked deterioration. The 
ornament becomes monotonous 
and trivial, and we feel that it 
lacks the spirit and the genius of 
the earlier artists. At the end 
of the century, even in the 
work of Gandon, who built 
some of the finest public build- 
ings in Dublin, a taste for 
large gaunt rooms with little 
or no ornament began to pre- 
vail, and such became supreme 
in the houses of the early nine- 
teenth century. Into these I 
shall not here enter. Though 
built under George IV., they 
can hardly be called Georgian 
in the sense of style. The 
important thing to notice is 
that this deterioration was not 
the consequence of the Act of 
Union in 1800. The taste for 
simpler houses, and simpler 
furniture, came in with the 
greater seriousness of life, 
which was probably the re- 
sult of the great wars of that 
epoch, and the consequent 
isolation of England from the 
continent of Europe in matters 
of taste. 

When crowds of Irish gentle- 
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men visited France for curiosity 
and pleasure, after the Peace of 
1815, they found the rich and 
heavy decoration of the Empire 
in France, and so in all the 
English capitals we have an 
English Empire style, very 
notable in the palaces of 
George IV., and in many great 
London houses decorated in 
his time. It is very significant 
that the last great building 
which we call Georgian, in the 
true sense, was the Parish 
Church of St George in Dub- 
lin. Here I confine myself to 
the eighteenth century. But 
before I close, the reader will 
expect that I should say some- 
thing about the furniture, the 
comforts, the disposition of 
rooms in the old mansions, 
apart from the ornament which 
consisted in fixtures. It is 
likely that old Scottish country 
houses would have offered many 
analogies, but of these, unfor- 
tunately, I have very little 
knowledge. 

There is no doubt that the 
Georgian gentry sacrificed a 
great deal of what we should 
call their comfert to their 
splendour. In most of the 
larger mansions, built where 
there was ample space, the 
whele ground-floor was devoted 
to the Hall and reeeption-rooms. 
The grand staircase, which 
was a neces feature in 
town houses, where the state- 
rooms were on the first floor, 
was often replaced by two 
small and narrow substitutes. 
For it was only in the greatest 
of them that there was much 
dignity in the bedrooms. 
These were generally small 
or few, and badly furnished. 
For servants there was accom- 
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modation which we should 
not tolerate. Footmen often 
slept on trestle- beds brought 
every evening into the hall, 
but this was, I suppose, a sur- 
vival from the days when the 
country was not quite clear of 
housebreakers. Women ser- 
vants, which were ample in 
number, and kept on low 
wages, were huddled into 
attics er into dark rooms in 
the basement of the house. 
This basement was generally 
very ample in its kitchen, 
wine-cellar, and even servants’ 
hall, but not in its accommo- 
dation for sleeping. 

In the beginning of the 
period much of the furniture 
must have been oak, seeing 
that Irish oak was of high 
repute even abroad, but its 
almest total disappearance 
seems to prove that it was 
very rude, and was wholly 
displaced, first by the intro- 
duction of maple and other 
woods from England, secondly 
by the influx of mahogany. I 
should not know where to leok 
for any old Irish oak in these 
houses, save here and there a 
staircase, or the panelling of 
a wall, With the use of 
mahogany came in the Chip- 
pendale style, of which there 
remains so much in the coun- 
try that it must have become 
a local manufacture, just like 
the stucco work on the walls. 
The same may be said of the 
Sheraten work which suc- 
ceeded it. Almost every re- 


‘ spectable house in Dublin has 


even now a Sheraton side- 
board in the dining-room, and 
among these the modern imi- 
tations, which are now many, 
are none of them twenty years 
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old. But the greater part of 
the good furniture was no 
doubt imported. This we may 
infer from the advertisements 
of the shops in the newspapers 
of the time. Even Chinese and 
Japanese screens and chests 
were in request, and may be 
found in most of the older 
houses. So were pictures 
brought from Italy—copies of 
the great masters by artists 
on the spot, just as we buy 
photographs, and always com- 
mented on by intelligent trav- 
ellers as part of the splendour 
of the house. Mrs Delany’s 
well-known Memoirs, of 
which the first three volumes 
apply mostly to her Irish 
life, give a very complete 
picture of the external life 
of early Georgian Ireland. 
It there appears that her 
various friends and acquaint- 
ances were not mere local 
squires, who confined them- 
selves to the life of their 
country and had no wider 
interests. They not only came 
up to Dublin for Parliamentary 
duties and for social pleasures : 
they went frequently to Bath, 
or London, or even on the 
grand tour to France and 
Italy. The reward they got 
from local politicians and 
pamphleteers was to be 
branded as absentees. 

It may well surprise any 
reader of this paper how such 
an accusation could be reason- 
able. Yet it was constantly 
made, and fixed upon them by 
a series of tracts and by well- 
known works of fiction. And 
fiction they must have been. 
In our very imperfect re- 
searches for the Georgian 
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Society we have found these 
old country houses not in 
dozens, not in scores, but in 
hundreds. How many have 
been burnt, how many pulled 
down and rebuilt, we cannot as 
yet compute. But this we can 
positively affirm, that in every 
county, if we except wild tracts 
ef moor and mountain such as 
N.W. Donegal or S.W. Mayo, 
these houses are studded all 
over the land. They cost great 
sums of money, arid they can- 
not possibly have been built 
by people who intended to live 
abroad. Of course there were 
great estates belonging to 
English noblemen where there 
Was no mansion, and if there 
was, the owners took the 
liberty of paying frequent 
visits to England. This last 
habit is as much resented 
by the pamphleteers as any 
ether absence. For their per- 
petual argument is that money 
spent in England is lost to 
Ireland on account of the bar 
of tariffs — Irish gentlemen 
could not supply themselves in 
kind from their estates when 
in England. We are even told 
that the Scotsman in London 
is not an absentee (owing to 
the Commercial Union of the 
countries), whereas the Irish- 
man is. , 

This subject requires larger 
handling; this part of Irish 
history demands serious re- 
vision. Up to the present we 
have little better evidence than 
was supplied by a peasant to an 
English inquirer: Are there 
any absentees about here? 
“ Absentees, yer honour—sure 
the whole country is polluted 
with them,” 
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JOHN COPE’S YEAR AT OXFORD. 


CHAPTER I, 


IF there was one quality on 
the possession of which the 
Dean of St Cyprian’s prided 
himself, it was that of explicit- 
ness. ‘Shakespeare, Butler, 
and Bacon,” he was once heard 
to remark, ‘“‘have rendered it 
extremely difficult for all who 
come after them to be sublime, 
witty, or profound, but a man 
of very ordinary intelligence 
can, if he will only take the 
trouble, be explicit.” The 
Dean himself, be it said, pos- 
sessed something more than 
merely ordinary intelligence. 
It was a matter of common 
report that as an _ under- 
graduate Maple of St Cyprian’s 
had been the best all-round 
man of his day, his weakness 
being that he had allowed his 
enthusiasm to run rampant in 
too many directions and had 
essayed too much. A winner 
of two University Prizes, men 
said that he had missed the 
Craven because he elected to 
read for mathematical honours 
after securing the best First of 
the year in Classics ; while his 
partial devotion to the River, 
where he was the best College 
stroke of his time, had prob- 
ably cost him a place in the 
“Varsity” Eleven. Years and 
experience, adding a degree of 
formality to his bearing, had 
in no degree abated his 
enthusiasm, which was now, 
however, centred on one object 
only—the attainment of dis- 
tinction alike in the Schools 


and the Playing-fields by the 
College of which he had been 
in the first place Scholar, then 
Classical Tutor, and was now 
the Dean and virtual ruler. 

On this particular afternoon 
in March the Dean felt him- 
self called upon to be even 
more than ordinarily explicit. 
For he found himself con- 
fronted by a hitherto unknown 
quantity, in the person of a 
young man ef six-and-twenty 
or thereabouts, who, having 
called upon him, armed with 
a letter of introduction from 
an old College friend, had put 
forth the extraordinary, nay, 
even preposterous suggestion 
that he, John Cope by name, 
should be allowed to enter his 
name on the books of St 
Cyprian’s, and having dis- 
pensed with the formality of 
a Matriculation Examination, 
to reside for probably one year 
only. True, under favourable 
circumstances the period of 
residence might be indefinitely 
prolonged; but this Mr John 
Cope, albeit singularly badly 
informed on most points, 
seemed to have just enough 
intelligence to believe that 
the “Dons”—these the Dean 
gathered: to be the University 
Authorities — might require 
him to present himself ‘for 
one of their rotten examina- 
tions” at the end of a year. 
“ And, of course, I’m not going 
to do that,” he concluded in 
an airy way, 
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Here, indeed, was an occa- 
sion for plain speaking. This 
‘very confident young gentle- 
man, Mr John Cope, must be 
firmly and politely shown, for 
onee and for all time, that St 
Cyprian’s, so far from being 
an asylum for the vagabond 
and the idler, or even an 
ordinary College, was rather 
@ community of especially 
selected young men, not merely 
immaculate of conduct, but of 
whom each individual was 
expected to contribute a some- 
thing which should, if possible, 
enhance an unusually high 
reputation. And, most unfor- 
tunately for John Cope, he 
had blundered badly at the 
very outset of his under- 
taking. 

‘Mind your p’s and q’s when 
you talk to the Dean, John,” 
his good friend and rector had 
said. 

And John, who by virtue of 
an uncle’s death had for a year 
or thereabouts been Squire of 
Harraden, in his anxiety to 
follow the Rector’s advice, writ- 
ing to make an appointment 
with the Dean, had spelt St 
Cyprian’s with two p’s. A 
venial offence in his case. For 
neither can it be expected that 
a youth who has left Eton 
when only in the Remove, and 
then spent five years on an 
Australian sheep-station before 
being summoned home to assist 
in the management of his 
uncle’s estate, will necessarily 
know every saint and martyr 
in the calendar, nor has it ever 
been proved that a practical 
knowledge of the produetive 
capacity of native guano, 


nitrate of soda, and so forth, 
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necessarily entails an intimate 
acquaintanceship with the rules 
of orthography. That extra 
‘‘p,” however, had wounded 
the Dean’s feelings. For did 
not its insertion seem to imply 
that the young gentleman, who 
could not even spell the name 
properly, must have very vague 
ideas of the true importance of 
St Cyprian’s? 

“T seem to gather, Mr Cope, 
what your views are in refer- 
ence to what we may call a 
temporary residence in Oxford 
as @ member of the University. 
Your case, I will admit, is 
peculiar. You do not appear 
to have had the benefit of an 
extended system of education, 
and with a view to future 
contingencies — an idea, per- 
haps, of eventually becoming a 
Member of Parliament —eh? 
I beg your pardon.” 

“I’m not going to do that, 
anyhow. They talk a lot of 
rot, and do nothing but tax 
landlords” then after a per- 
ceptible pause, “sir.” 

The Dean, in his official vein 
@ purist to the core in the 
matter of choice of words, 
shivered slightly, and then re- 
sumed, 

“Well, we will substitute, of 
fulfilling your position of landed 
gentleman.” 

“Only about 6000 acres—a 
sort of flea-bite. My boss in 
Australia had more like twenty 
square miles. That’s being 
landed if you like—sir,” 

“Ah, well, then of holding 
your own in society. You are 
desirous to have the opportun- 
ity of studying the conven- 
ances of social life in a great 
educational centre, and of per- 
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fecting your education and 
mingling with other young 
men—undergraduates, I mean 


“Some of them are awful 
young asses, aren’t they—sir ?” 
Again the Dean shivered, 
before making an unwise at- 
tempt to bring this very blunt- 
spoken young man to his pro- 

r bearings. 

“That is rather too strong 
an expression, Mr Cope,” with 
some severity. “In every com- 
munity there will be found 
good and oe shall we 
say? and goats. ere, I am 
glad to say, the sheep prepon- 
derate, though doubtless in 
some less favoured Colleges, 
goats—eh—eh——?” 

Mr Cope took instant advan- 
tage of the momentary hesita- 
tion. 

“Breed,” he suggested, and 
then proceeded to quash the 
Dean’s objection. “Well, if I 
called them asses, you called 
them goats—sir. I’d rather be 
an ass than a goat any day. 
An ass is some good and a goat 
isn’t, except to draw a child’s 
carriage, Of course, goat’s 
milk is all right, and so is 
asses’ milk. Rare good stuff 
for kids. I was reared on it, 
in fact.” 

“Very likely,” said the Dean 
drily, “but what I wish to 
point out to you, Mr Cope, is 
this. You have not come to 
the right College for your re- 
quirements. I do not say that 
you may not be successful else- 
where. But St Cyprian’s—by 
the way, there is only one p 
in the Saint’s name: he was 
martyred, if you remember, at 
Carthage in the third century.” 
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old chap!” sym- 
ejaculated Mr 


‘* Poor 
pathetically 
Co 


pe. 

“St Cyprian’s is a compar- 
atively small but distinctly 
select College; indeed it may 
almost be said to fulfil the 
position of a tribus prerog- 
ativa.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“The tribe in the Comitia at 
Rome, or rather, in our case, 
the College in the University 
which takes the lead, and gives 
the tone to other nominally 
equal, but — eh — eh? — less 
highly favoured foundations 


“Sort of big boss donkey 
that walks first in the string 
—sir.” 

“Yes, yes. Every member 
of St Cyprian’s makes it his 
business to contribute his 
quotum towards keeping up 
the College reputation. In 
fact, I may say that all our 
undergraduates take pride in 
maintaining our traditions. 
Last. year, for instance, we 
obtained no less than nine 
First Classes in various schools; 
our Eight was second en the 
river, three of our men repre- 
sented the University in the 
sports, one rowed in the Eight 
at Putney, and although our 
cricket Eleven was not par- 
ticularly strong, still we de- 
feated the two other Colleges, 
both larger than our own, 
situated in this street. Pos- 
sibly,” he continued rather 
hurriedly, as he noted that Mr 
Cope was meditating another 
interpolation, “we may not de 
so well this year, as several 
good men have gone down, but 
we hope that——” 
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“There are as good fish in 
the sea.” 

“Well, yes, yes. But—my 
time is rather precious, Mr 
Cope, and I have two very 
important engagements this 
afternoon — what I would 
suggest to you is that you 
should go to some other Col- 
lege, which is not—eh—quite 
so high in its aims, and which 
might be ready to assist you 
on the lines you propose; such 
a College, I would say, as 
Wadham or Worcester. I 
daresay you would find several 
quite nice young men in either 
of them. Or perhaps one of 
the Halls might suit you even 
better. Or, again, and I really 
think that this would be the 
best course of all, you might 
talk over your views with one 
of the Delegates of the un- 
attached students, who might 
perhaps offer you the facilities 
you require. And now I must 
really bid you good afternoon, 
Mr Cope. Please to remember 
me kindly to your Rector, and 
tell him how gladly I would 
have accepted his recommenda- 
tion had I been able to see my 
way to it,” and, thus speaking, 
the Dean arose from his chair 
with the evident intention of 
ushering John Cope to the door. 
Not so lightly, however, was he 
destined to get rid of his visitor. 
For Mr Cope, who had shown 
various signs of impatience 
during the Dean’s peroration, 
now developed a new line of 
attack. 

‘“‘ Have those unattached men 
got a cricket-ground? I mean, 
is there a chance of decent 
cricket there—sir?” 

This was a question which 


the Dean was wholly unpre- 
pared to answer. To his con- 
servative mind that compara- 
tively modern importation, the 
unattached student, appealed 
as an individual, not perhaps 
necessarily objectionable in 
himself, but at any rate as 
beyond the pale of University 
civilisation, ranking indeed as 
barbarian to Greek, or as Helot 
to free-born Spartan. 

“IT know nothing whatever 
about them,” he snapped; 
“but,” and here he looked at 
the young man with more in- 
terest than before, “are you a 
cricketer, Mr Cope?” 

“Well, yes, I’ve played—a 
lot at times.” 

“Where, may I inquire?” 
asked the Dean, who having 
now worked his way to the 
door, stood for a moment 
with his hand resting on the 
handle. 

“For the Colony against the 
M.C.C. lot four years ago, and 
since I came home once or 
twice for the County.” 

“Played for your County!” 
exclaimed the Dean, as he 
relinquished his grasp on the 
door-handle and stared hard 
at the visitor. “When and 
where, may I ask? I do not 
seem to remember your name.” 

“Perhaps not; I was Lister, 
then—sir. I have only been 
Cope since my uncle died and 
I had to take his name.” 

“Lister!” exclaimed the 
Dean, and with that he took 
one stride to his writing-table, 
and, picking up the card which 
his scout had brought up on 
the visitor’s arrival, wiped his 
spectacles preparatory to ex- 
amining it. 
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“ John L. Cope,” he muttered 


to himself, “‘and the L. is 
Lister,” and then for a full 
half- minute he continued to 
stare hard alternately at the 
card and its original owner, by 
way, it may be presumed, of 
verifying the connection be- 
tween the one and the other. 
The process of identification 
apparently concluded to his 
satisfaction, the Dean next 
walked to the farther end of 
the room and carefully closed 
the bedroom door, and then, 
as though by way of making 
security doubly secure and cut- 
ting off from his visitor any 
chance of premature escape, 
he marched off into the 
anteroom which led to his 
more private apartments and 
“sported his oak.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, 
Mr—eh—eh—Cope,” address- 
ing his visitor, who, having 
remained standing with a 
view to departure, was not 
a little mystified over the 
series of precautions, ‘ that 
you are the Lister, the googly 
bowler ?” 

“Well, I was Lister, and I 
do bowl googlies.” 

“But did you,” inquired the 
Dean with some severity,— 
“did you take eight Middle- 
sex wickets for forty runs?” 

“Well, yes, I did. A fluke, 
of course. They got them- 
selves out. Besides, it was 
forty-three runs.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the 
Dean. ‘This is extremely in- 
teresting. Now, do tell me, 
my dear fellow,” and forgetting 
all about the important en- 
gagements, real or imaginary, 
he seized Cope by the arm 
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and literally forced him into 
a chair. 

“Now tell me something 
about your batting.” 

“T can hit a bit. I——” 
and John Cope hesitated. 

“ You-——?” 

“Well, I once got seventy 
against M.C.C. in Australia.” 

“Dear me! That is very 
interesting indeed,” quoth the 
Dean, and following that there 
was a long pause in the con- 
versation, a pause employed by 
the Dean in ruminating, by 
John Cope in fidgeting in his 
chair and wondering whether, 
in view of his host’s important 
engagements, it was not high 
time for him to be off. He 
had indeed half risen from his 
chair when the Dean, who 
had been gazing into the fire- 
place in an attitude of deep 
abstraction, suddenly looked 
up. 
“ Keep your seat, please, Mr 
Lis— I mean Cope. I shall not 
detain you long, but——” and 
here he temporarily reverted to 
the old explicit style, varied, 
however, by occasional queries 
put to his visitor and brief 
comments addressed to himself. 
“On more mature considera- 
tion of your case, a very pecu- 
liar case, of course, I have come 
to the conclusion that it will 
hardly be consonant with the - 
spirit of this College to throw 
an obstacle in the way of what 
is after all a commendable 
ambition on your part to avail 
yourself, even for a short time, 
of the benefits of collegiate 
life with a view to filling more 
worthily the position which 
you are called upon to occupy 
in your county. By the way, 
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you have not played for it 
latterly, have you?” 

Mr Cope briefly explained 
that in part his uncle’s death 
and illness, and in part the 
absenee of other amateurs, 
had been the cause of this 
abstention. 

“They wanted me to captain 
the side—sir. But it’s dull 
work stopping in a _ hotel 
alone, and having only pros 
to talk to.” 

“Exactly, exactly,” asserted 
the Dean, ‘the desire for com- 
panionship and intellectual 
conversation is most natural. 
Man is a social or gregarious 
animal, Mr—eh—Cope, and, as 
a Roman writer remarked, like 
rejoices in like.” 

Here Mr Cope rather im- 
prudently interpolated that 
now and again on a cricket 
field one met “most awful 
bounders,” and he even in- 
timated that he had recently 
encountered an individual of 
that description who had 
claimed to have once played 
in the Oxford Eleven. 

“Yes, yes, 1 have been told 
that such unfortunate mistakes 
have been made, but we will 
hope that history of that type 
will not repeat itself. How- 
ever, Mr Cope Lister, I mean 
Mr Lister Cope, I may say 
that under the circumstances 
the College would be not 
disinclined to entertain your 
proposition. On certain con- 
ditions, that is. Of course we 
should expect you to conform 
with the College regulations 
in the matter of attending 
—oh! by the way, didn’t 
you play against Yorkshire, 
too?” 


The sudden transition seemed 
to puzzle Mr Cope. 

“College regulations in the 
matter of attending——” he re- 
peated slowly, and then, gather- 
ing from the Dean’s face that 
he was expecting an answer to 
his last question, he admitted 
that he had played against 
Yorkshire. 

“It wasn’t quite my day 
out,” he added. “I only got 
four—no, five wickets in the 
two innings, I stuck them up 
a bit, but catches did not go to 
hand. But I got a nice little 
knock in the second innin 
thirty-four, most of them off 
two overs of Hirst.” 

“Did you really ?” exclaimed 
the Dean. “But now we must 
not be irrelevant, Mr Lis—eh, 
Cope! As to the College regu- 
lations. Attendance at morn- 
ing chapel in the first place. 
We expect our undergraduates 
to attend chapel at 8 A.M. four 
mornings in the week, and a 

An interpolation from Mr 





“Oh, I really can’t do that, 
it’s so awfully early, and 
besides, I’m a Quaker,”—and 
then, seeing that the Dean 
looked absolutely horror-struck, 
he proceeded to explain that 
his family had been of the 
Quaker persuasion from time 
immemorial, but that he him- 
self, not being quite so con- 
firmed a Quaker as his fore- 
fathers, had conceived it to be 
his duty as Squire of the parish 
to attend at least one service 
in Church on Sunday. 

“Two, sometimes, but not 
often,” he concluded. 

“Indeed, that is very credit- 
able to you, Mr—eh—Cope, 
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and I could wish that all our 
landlords realised the great 
importance of setting a good 
example to their tenants and 
co-parishioners. It is satis- 
factory, teo, to feel that not- 
withstanding your adoption of 
the creed of your forefathers 
you see nothing repugnant to 
your feelings in our very simple 
yet very beautiful ritual. So 
—by the way, did you bowl 
against the M.C.C. team in 
Australia ?” 

“T only had four overs, but 
I got the last two wickets— 
sir. Not with googlies, though, 
I was quite fast then, left- 
hand, but I damaged my 
shoulder in the winter playing 
football, and so I took to 
bowling right. It was a bit 
awkward at first, and—well, 
perhaps that’s how I came to 
bowl googlies—sir.” 

‘‘ How very interesting !” ex- 
claimed the Dean. “Yours is 
indeed a very unusual experi- 
ence, Mr Cope. Have you ever 
reverted to your left hand?” 

“Sometimes, You can’t bowl 
googlies for long at a spell, 
you know—not, at least, to do 
much good; and besides, it 
rests you to bowl left-hand 
occasionally—sir.” 

“T can understand that,” 
said the Dean; and he took 
off his spectacles and wiped 
them carefully with a view 
to making a more thorough 
survey of this young man, who, 
after so unpromising a start, 
was revealing himself as the 
possessor of so many excel- 
lences. 

“And you are a football 
player?” 

‘Yes, I used to play half- 
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back for the Colony, but I play 
three-quarter now. I’m a bit 
bigger and heavier now, faster 
toe, I hope. I wasn’t eighteen 
when I played for the Colony.” 

“Well now,” said the Dean, 
after some consideration, “to 
return to the question of 
chapels. May I understand 
that you have no conscientious 
objections which would hinder 
your attendance in the College 
Chapel?” 

“No, not exactly,” replied 
Mr Cope,—and he then pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate to the 
best of his ability that those 
conscientious objections, which 
would undoubtedly inhibit his 
presence in chapel on week- 
day mornings, did not extend 
to Sunday attendance. 

“You see,” he concluded, “I 
always go on Sunday at home; 
the Rector says it is a good 
example, but you can’t want 
me as an example.” 

And the Dean, who had by 
this time arrived at a stage of 
mind which might have induced 
him to secure this young 
paragon among athletes, had 
he even declared himself to be 
a Mormon, for St Cyprian’s, 
gracefully conceded the point. 

“Well, yes, perhaps under 
the cireumstances—for yours 
is certainly a peculiar case, 
Mr Cope—the Sunday at- 
tendanee will be sufficient. 
Then there are lectures—that 
is, courses of instruction with a 
view to the Examinations.” 

“As I’m not taking any 
Examinations I shan’t want 
lectures, shall I?” suggested 
Mr Cope. 

‘*Well—er—perhaps not,” 
rather dubiously. “And yet, 
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Mr Cope, it would be a pity to 
let your mind lie fallow for a 
whole year. Athleticism is a 
great resource, I grant, but 
you cannot pass a whele week 
or even a whole day in play. 
There are many subjects taught 
at a University which might 
be of incalculable benefit to 
you in the future. Let me 
think—Political Economy, for 
one. I am sure it would in- 
terest you to attend some good 
lectures on Political Economy.” 

“It might, or it might not— 
sir. But what is it?” 

“It deals with the causes of 
the wealth of nations, the re- 
lations between demand and 
supply, and many other things 
really simple in themselves 
which would appeal at once 
to your common-sense. Now 
here, for example, is a very 
simple question, really coming 
under the head of Political 
Economy, to which your com- 
mon-sense would supply an 
answer at once. When I was 
staying in Cornwall last spring 
I found that I could buy thirty 
eggs for a shilling, but here in 
Oxford I can only buy twelve. 
I asked myself the reason of 
this, and a very slight know- 
ledge of Political Economy at 
once supplied the answer.” 

“More hens,” ejaculated Mr 
Cope. 

“Well, yes,” admitted the 
Dean, “I suppose there are. 
Curiously enough, that solution 
never occurred to me. I was 
thinking of the demand rather 
than of the supply. Things 
are cheapened by lack of de- 
mand, cost of transport——” 

‘Less thievish tradesmen,” 
interpolated Mr Cope. 
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“ Possibly so,” and with the 
feeling perhaps that he was 
not on quite the same lines 
with his visitor in the matter 
of Political Economy, the Dean 
then and there dropped the 
subject of Lectures and passed 
on to “ Collections.” 

“There is one more point 
that I must ask you to pay 
attention to, Mr Cope, the 
question of ‘Collections,’—in 
other words, a sort of gather- 
ing of the undergraduates in 
our Hall on the last day of 
the term. There is a sort of 
informal examination, a few 
papers and so forth, but——” 
and he hurried on to forestall 
the protest which was clearly 
imminent, “that would in no 
way affect yourself, your case 
being, as I have already said, 
peculiar. Still, our President 
is a very old man, Mr Cope, 
and has his foibles—— 

“Like my uncle,” inter- 
polated Mr Cope. 

“Yes, yes, just so; and he 
likes to see all the young men 
assembled on that day and to 
have a word with each of 
them 

Another brief interruption 
from Mr Cope. 

“Oh, that will be all right, 
sir. I’ve had a good training 
in talking to old gentlemen. 
My uncle—he was my great- 
uncle really—always said that 
I was the only fellow who 
could make him hear without 
a trumpet; he was as deaf as 
a post, and I daresay your old 
man is too. The best way is 
to let them yarn on themselves, 
and tell you about mail-coaches 
and sedan-chairs and to pre- 
tend you like it.” 
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“Quite so, Mr Cope, quite 


so. I don’t know that the 
President talks much about 
mail-coaches, but he likes to 
have a word or two with each 
of his young men. It is almost 
the only chance he has of seeing 
them.” 

“Poor old chap!” muttered 
Mr Cope, and then louder: “I 
wouldn’t mind - going to sit 
with him a bit now and again. 
It cheers them up to have some 
one to swear at on their gouty 
days,—at least, I know it did 
my uncle,” 

“Very kind of you indeed, 
Mr Cope,” said the Dean, man- 
fully resisting a strong inclina- 
tion to laugh at a proposition 
which had so evidently been 
made in all seriousness; “and 
now I think I have finished, 
and that we shall not require 
you to go through the formality 
of any further Matriculation 
Examination, but shall expect 
you to come into residence on 
the 29th of April, when our term 
begins. You'll make a point 
of playing for the College as 
often as you can, won't you? 
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It would be a great feather in 
our cap if we beat those other 
two colleges again.” 

Whereupon John Cope, in 
his joy that the interview was 
successfully concluded, rather 
rashly vowed that come weal 
or come woe those two matches 
should take precedence of any 
other engagement. 

Having wished good-bye to 
the Dean with a truly Colonial 
grip of the hand, which made 
the Dean’s fingers tingle for a 
good half-hour, John Cope was 
already half-way down the 
staircase when he found him- 
self recalled to receive one 
more parting admonition. 

“Just one more word, Mr 
Cope. I want you to remem- 
ber, in case you may wish to 
address any communication to 
the College, that our patron 
saint’s name is spelt with a 
single p. You might perhaps 
find time to look up a little of 
his history ; you will find it, no 
doubt, in the ‘Lives of the 
Saints, a most interesting 
work. But in any case only 
one p, if you please, in future.” 


CHAPTER II, 


If John Cope in his year at 
Oxford accomplished nothing 
that was calculated to set the 
Isis on fire, his brief residence 
as a member of the University 
both amused and interested 
him. Albeit that in accordance 
with preconcerted arrangements 
he found himself exempted from 
attendance at week-day Chapels 
and Lectures, he so far de- 
veloped what might be termed 
collegiate esprit de corps that 


he took a sensible interest in 
the successes of St Cyprian’s, 
both in the Schools and other 
fields of action. Early in the 
Term he was called upon to 
stave off the pressing attentions 
of the President of the College 
Boat Club, who had marked 
out the robust ex-Colonial as 
@ promising recruit for a seat 
in the boat. 

“Thanks,” he said shortly, 
“T mean to play cricket.” 
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“Why not do both?” urged 
the rowing enthusiast. “Heaps 
of men do both.” 

*‘ Well, I den’t mean to, any- 
way.” 

“ Next term, perhaps, Cope.” 

“Football. I can row well 
enough for my own purposes, 
and if I upset I can swim, but 
I prefer to stick to my old 
tracks.” 

A little later on he bade fair 
to come into collision with 
the captain of the University 
Eleven, who seemed to be at 
once hurt and surprised that 
a player of “ Lister’s” calibre 
should prefer College matches 
to cricket in the parks. As 
there are roses that blush un- 
seen, so is there now and again 
a really good cricketer in resi- 
dence at Oxford who has never 
been invited to play in the 
parks. If John Cope could 
not be numbered among these, 
at least he did not make his 
first appearance in the parks 
till more than half-way through 
the term. His own doing, this, 
entirely. In the first place he 
managed to conceal his identity 
with “the Lister,” and in the 
second place declined to have 
his name sent in for the Fresh- 
men’s match. 

“Took here,” he had said to 
the College captain, who had 
gathered that the “‘Dean’s New 
Importation ”—for so the Bur- 
sar had been heard to describe 
John Cope—was a fairly useful 
cricketer, “I don’t want my 
name -put on any lists. Ill 
play for you, if you want me, 
as I promised the Dean for one 
thing, and besides I like cricket, 
and want to help win a match 
or two for the College. If 


these other fellows want me, 
perhaps they'll ask me later 
on, but I’m not going to tout 
about to play for them.” 

“But you'd like to get your 
‘Blue’?” 

“Don’t care whether I do or 
don’t. I’m a bit older, you see, 
than you fellows, perhaps a 
bit too old to play against Cam- 
bridge. So don’t you worry 
your head about me; I can run 
my own show.” 

And this he presently did in 
College cricket with such happy 
results that he awoke one Mon- 
day morning to find himself 
famous. For the College cor- 
respondent to the Oxford 
Chronicle had added a footnote 
to his report. 

“J. L. Cope has now scored 
534 runs in seven innings, and 
taken 62 wickets in nine inn- 
ings at an average cost of 
5 runs.” 

And this paragraph arrested 
the attention of the Oxford 
Captain, as, having finished 
his breakfast somewhere about 
10 A.M. on that particular 
Monday morning, he was study- 
ing the doings of the various 
Colleges as recorded in the 
‘ Chronicle,’ 

“By Jove!” muttered the 
young autocrat. For an auto- 
crat indeed is he who, having 
passed all his Schools, and 
therefore having no necessity 
to attend Lectures, has only 
come into residence for the 
express purpose of captaining 
his University side for the 
second year in succession, and 
in expectation of whose fiat 
the hearts of some twenty 
young men, possible candidates 
for those five vacancies in the 
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Oxford Eleven, are now being 
alternately buoyed up with hope 
or weighed down by despair. 
“By Jove!” he repeated, 
“that’s good going; he must 
be a bit of a flyer. Cope? 
J. L. Cope! Who is he? 
Freshman or what? Where's 
my Wisden?” 

Fortunately there is no need 
for a consultation of that 
almanac. For an almost im- 
mediate solution of the problem 
is offered by a ourly-headed 
youth, who comes tumbling up 
the stairs and bursts into the 
room in a something more than 
ordinary hurry. 

“Sorry, old chap,” he ex- 
claims as he lets several books 
and a cap and gown fall pell- 
mell on the floor, “but I had 
to see you, and I’m in a deuce 
of a hurry — lectures at nine 
and eleven, and have premised 
to see King at half-past ten, 
and, by Jove! there goes the 
quarter! Now is your side 
made up against M.C.C. on 
Thursday ?” 

“There or thereabouts. Per- 
haps not quite. Why?” 

“Because you must play 
Cope of St Cyprian’s.” 

“The deuce I must!” ex- 
claimed the Captain, staring 
open-mouthed at His visitor. 
“That is really very odd. I 
was just going to look him 
up. You've been reading the 
‘Chronicle,’ I suppose. But 
who is Cope? Where does he 
hail from?” 

“The ‘Chronicle’ be hanged ! 
I’ve seen the man, a bit too 
much of him. I can’t tell you 
where he hails from, but if you 
ask me where he hit me to I’m 
there. Bang over our pavilion 
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among other places, and then 
had the impertinence to bowl 
me out. First ball, too, Beat 
me fair and square.” 

“Fast or slow?” 

“Googly of the very best; 
had me fairly on the hop. 
Look here, old chap, it was 
this way, and if it wasn’t a 
beastly fluke, he’s a wonder. 
We played St Cyprian’s on 
Saturday, we always beat 
them before, and I thought 
it would be a walk over, kind 
of practice knock. But that 
Cope did the knocking, sixty- 
three in half an hour. How- 
ever, they only set us a hun- 
dred and twenty, and we 
ought to have been a cert. for 
that. Then be hanged if the 
fellow didn’t get our first 
three wickets for seven runs 
with leg-breaks, pretty good 
ones too, but leg-breaks every 
one of them, for I watched 
them pretty carefully, lb.w. 
clean bowled, catch in the 
slips. Well, then I went in, 
and up came the same ball, 
but a bit wide ef the off stump. 
Well, I meant chasing her and 
chopping her past the slips, 
but hang me if she didn’t 
whip back like lightning, and 
there was A. T. Lyle bowled 
Cope nought.” 

“Pitched in a heel-mark,” 
pronounced the Captain deeis- 
ively. 

“Pitched in your grand- 
mother—he did it again twice 


“~ever, same ball, same thing.” 


“Hum!” said the Captain, 
who in his heart of hearts 
had more confidence in_ his 
secretary's knowledge of the 
game than he was wont to 
express. 
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“And you think he’s good 
enough to play?” 

“T don’t think, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, are you? Well, read 
this,” and after putting his 
finger on the paragraph of the 
‘Chronicle’ as he handed it to 
Lyle, the Captain took a sheet 
of writing-paper and com- 
menced to indite a note. 

“T say,” said Lyle a minute 
later, looking over the writer's 
shoulder, “why not call upon 
him?” 

“You can do that— it’s 
not in my province; but you 
needn’t, you know. He'll come 
fast enough. What sort of a 
man is he to look at?” 

“Oh, quite all right; a 
biggish chap; rather elderly ; 
Rhodes scholar for choice. I 
hardly spoke to him, but he 
seemed nice.” 

“Well, come back to lunch 
and see what he says.” 

And Lyle presently returned 
to find the Captain simply 
bubbling over with indigna- 
tion. For John Cope had sent 
a polite but withal firm refusal. 

“Did you ever hear such a 
thing? Calmly says that he 
is playing for the College on 
Friday and Saturday, when I 
had asked him to play for the 
"Varsity! Of course he’s a 
Rhodes scholar, and had 
brought his d—d independent 
view with him from California 
or some such place.” 

And for the space of seventy- 
two hours John Cope was 
labelled as impossible. But 
at the conclusion of lunch on 
the first day of the M.C.C. 
match, the M.C.C. Captain, an 
old Oxonian, button - holed 
the Captain regnant. 


“Look here, we've got a 
quarter of an hour, so come 
and sit down somewhere, [ 
want to have a word with 
you,” and then, as they left 
the pavilion, he went on: “Do 
you know, young fellow, that 
you have been nursing an 
angel unawares?” 

“Never nursed anything in 
my life except a lob-bowler. 
What do you mean?” 

“You’ve got Lister up here 
and are not playing him.” 

“Lister? Lister? What 
Lister?” 

“Why, the googly bowler, 
man alive! The only Lister 
one ever heard of, the fellow 
who bowled us out at Lords 
three years ago. I forget now 
how many wickets he got, but 
precious nearly the lot, mine 
among them. Is he up, do 
you say? Of course heis. I 
was talking to him an hour 
ago. He was looking on, 
outside there, and I ran 
up against him, He said 
he’d been playing a _ lot 
in College matches. Have 
you and Lyle been asleep or 
what?” 

“IT don’t know, but I’ve 
never heard his name men- 
tioned. Not here, I mean. 
Of course I remember his 
bowling at Lords. But Lister? 
Lister ?” 

“Oh, I forgot. What a fool 
Iam! Of course, he said that 
he had changed his name,— 
came in for money or some- 
thing. Let me see. What 
does he call himself now? 
Hope? Pope? Cope!” 

“Cope of Cyprian’s!” ex- 
claimed the Captain. 

“Got him, my boy. And 
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now, why aren’t you playing 
him to-day?” 

“ Well, as a matter of fact, I 
did ask him, but———” and the 
captain shortly detailed the 
circumstances of the invitation, 
and the refusal. 

‘Well, look here,” said the 
other, “ you must go and call 
on him yourself,—eat humble 
pie if it’s necessary. He is 
well worthit. You must have 
him. He is quite a good fel- 
low, net an ounce of side; but 
he’s a bit older than you are 
and has knocked about the 
world a bit, and a ‘Blue’ may 
not appeal to him much. But 
if you talk to him sensibly, 
he’ll come in.” 

As a result of this conversa- 
tion, an interview took place 
between the two young men on 
the following Sunday, and a 
partial understanding was ar- 
rived at. It is to be regretted 
that the captain’s humble pie 
took the form of a somewhat 
ironical remark. 

‘“T hope that you will con- 
descend to play for us occa- 
sionally.” 

“On off days, if you like,” 
replied John Cope by way of 
reprisal, and then saved the 
situation by a hearty laugh. 
“ No, I don’t mean that at all— 
there is no condescension ; it is 
very kind of you to ask me. 
I'll play any time after this 
week, but I am_ booked for 
two College matches which 
our Dean has set his heart on 
winning. He is the whitest 
man I know.” 

“But, Cope, you’d like to get 
your ‘ Blue,’ surely ?” 

“ Perhaps I’d rather have had 
my ‘Green ’—rather, I mean, 
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have played for Australia. But 
I had to come home in the year 
when I might have been asked 
to play. But I'd like to help the 
University as well as the Col- 
lege, independently of colours.” 

“ But the College comes first, 
eh? Well, look here, Cope, I'll 
send you a list of our matches, 
and you'll play when you can. 
Good morning.” 

There followed a visit of the 
great man to the College cap- 
tain, who shortly found himself 
being roundly abused for not 
having sent in “ Lister’s ” name 
for the Freshmen’s match. 

“ But I didn’t know that he 
was Lister. How was I to 
know ?” 

“ You ought to have known: 
you ought to have made it your 
business to know,” was the un- 
compromising answer. “ Any- 
body with a grain of sense in 
his head would have known.” 
And then: “And now you'll 
have to cut him out of your 
rotten Eleven. Say that he’s 
not good enough, or something. 
I don’t care what you say, but 
I want him in the Parks, and 
I mean to have him.” 

He must be a poor sort of 
captain, even of College cricket, 
who does not possess a certain 
spirit and temper of his own. 

“Oh, now you are talking 
rot. I shall do nothing of the 
kind. Of course I’ll spare Cope 
any time he likes, but I can’t 
make him play for you. And 
what’s more, you can’t either. 
You don’t know John Cope. 
But—” for he was already 
beginning to relent, “I know 
that he really ought to be 
playing in the Parks, and so— 
if I were you I’d go and have 
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a talk with our Dean. He isa 
sensible old fellow, and if any 
one can persuade John Cope to 
do anything, he can.” 

The Dean, when approached 
on the following day by Mr 
Lyle —for it occurred to the 
captain that a College Dean 
might be more amenable to the 
solicitations of a scholar, with 
a First in “ Mods.” standing to 
his credit, than to those of 
an ordinary pass-man— was 
pleased to be so extremely ex- 
plicit in his pronouncements, 
that the young delegate found 
himself at the end of the inter- 
view almost as much in the 
dark as before. 

“ And so you see, Mr Lyle,” 
—this by way of peroration to 
a discourse that had already 
travelled over the grounds of 
Free Will and Personal Re- 
sponsibility, as well as of the 
Relations between State and 
Individual, College and Uni- 
versity, Undergraduate and 
College, and so forth,—“ that it 
would be manifestly impossible 
for me in my official capacity 
to apply anything that might 
seem to partake of the nature 
of coercion. Mr Cope is a man 
of considerable force of charac- 
ter, actuated by a strong sense 
of duty towards his College, 
and in no way likely to be 
diverted from what he con- 
ceives to be his proper course 
of action by those trivial 
allurements which occasionally 
influence decision. At the 
same time, if I find an oppor- 
tunity of approaching him on 
the subject, I can point out to 
him that, the College being an 
essential part of our University 
system, a member of a College 


owes @ measure of allegiance 
to the University of which 
the College may be re- 
garded as an integral unit. 
And I may even be able to 
suggest that by playing for the 
University Eleven an under- 
graduate may win more honour 
for his College than by con- 
tributing to its success in an 
inter-collegiate match. I fancy 
that our Eleven beat Trinity on 
Saturday, Mr Lyle? You were 
playing, were you not? Ah, I 
thought so. Good morning.” 

“TI think the old boy means 
all right,” reported Mr Lyle to 
his captain. 

“You think his bark is worse 
than his bite?” 

“Yes; he was quite nice, 
and though he barked a lot, he 
only gave me a sort of parting 
snap.” 

And, as the sequel proved, 
the secretary’s belief in the 
Dean’s benevolent intentions 
was justified. For John Cope, 
having satisfactorily disposed 
of the question of the “street 
championship,” devoted the re- 
mainder of the term to cricket 
in the Parks, and there did 
yeoman service for the Univer- 
sity. Asa matter of fact, he did 
not ultimately figure against 
Cambridge at Lords, having 
had the misfortune to split his 
bowling finger badly in taking 
a hot return a few days before 
the ’Varsity Match. 

“Crushing luck fer us,” re- 
marked the captain. “And 
for you too, old fellow. Never 
mind, you’ve got your colours.” 

“Have I?” said Mr Cope 
doubtfully. 

“T gave them to you a week 


ago.” 
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“Yes, but I didn’t order 
them then. There was lots of 
time, you know, and now 
look!” indicating the arm 
which he was carrying in a 
sling. 

“Do you mean to say that 
you are not going to condescend 
to wear them?” rather hotly 
from the captain. 

‘Inclination, not condescen- 
sion,” corrected Mr Cope. 
“Not quite sure that blue 
suits my complexion. How- 
ever, if I ever do want a blue 
coat, I'll wear yours. By the 
way, will you condescend to 
dine with me on the Wednes- 
day night after the match? 
Lyle is coming, and two or 
three others, and we can’t get 
on without the skipper.” 

The latter stared hard at him 
for a minute, and then clapped 
him on the back. 

“Of course I will; much 
obliged to you for asking me. 
Do you know, John Cope, you 
are quite the most irritating 
fellow in the world, and—the 
best. Why didn’t you kick 
me? But, look here, old man, 
you'll wear our colours to please 
me?” 

“Well, yes, perhaps I will.” 

Apart from his cricket per- 
formances, John Cope made no 
especial mark in the College 
during his first Term. Time 
did not, indeed, hang heavy on 
his hands, as he found interest 
as well as occupation in a line 
unfamiliar to the ordinary 
undergraduates, with whom, 
as being almost of another 
generation, he perhaps had few 
tastes—apart from athletical— 
in common, Living on easy, 
though not intimate, terms 
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with his fellow-collegians, he 
by gradual stages passed into 
becoming the familiar friend 
and constant associate of the © 
Estates Bursar, a man some 
five years his senior. Partly 
out of innate kindliness, and 
partly with a view to introduc- 
ing his newest importation to 
the other Dons, who had been 
somewhat inclined to question 
the wisdom of the fresh de- 
parture, and to regard this 
young country squire, whe 
attended neither chapels nor 
lectures, as a something that 
was neither “fish nor flesh nor 
good red herring,” the Dean 
had taken an early opportunity 
of inviting John Cope to dine 
at the High Table. It may be 
remembered that Mr Nupkins, 
the Mayor of Ipswich, having 
started badly by stigmatising 
Mr Samuel Weller as a “des- 
perate ruffian,” at the expira- 
tion of a short half-hour “ with 
his peculiar sagacity had dis- 
covered him to be one of the 
finest fellows in the world.” 
So now the Estates Bursar, 
finding himself seated on one 
side of John Cope at table, 
without being in any way pre- 
possessed in the “stranger’s” 
favour, chanced to inaugurate 
a@ conversation about the 
weather, crop prospects, and 
so ferth, only to discover that 
he was talking to a man who 
had studied estate - manage- 
ment from a practical point of 
view. 

“Why, what a farmer you 
are, Mr Cope!” he exclaimed. 

“Have to know a bit,” was 
the answer. “I do my own 
bailifing when I’m at home, 
and, besides, I was four years 
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on an 
station.” 

The upshot of the conversa- 
tion was that after the usual 
adjournment to the Common 
Room the Estates Bursar in- 
sisted on carrying John Cope 
off to his own rooms, where 
the pair talked farming till 
midnight. And long before 
the sitting concluded the 
Bursar had come to the con- 
clusion that his visitor’s know- 
ledge of agriculture and stock- 
raising was far mor« practical 
and extensive than his own. 

“And you really like this 
sort of thing, Cope?” 

“A landlord has to like it 
nowadays if he wants to keep 
his head above water.” 

“Well, then, will you ride 
out with me to-morrow morn- 
ing—I know you ride—and 
give me your opinion about 
one of our farms near Abing- 
don, which is in rather a bad 
way?” 

One expedition by horse or 
motor followed another, and 
before the end of the term 
the Estates Bursar was pre- 
pared to swear that on prac- 
tical points John Cope wasjby 
far the best-informed man in 
College. 

A friend in court is always 
useful, and it was the Estates 
Bursar who threw himself into 
the breach, on the oceasion of 
the memorable interview be- 
tween the President and John 
Cope in the course of “Collec- 
tions,” and who assisted the 
Dean in quashing a charge of 
“studied impertinence” brought 
against the young man by a 
junior Tutor. 

Our President, it should be 
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said, was a nonagenarian. Not 
a little deaf, it follows, and apt 
to be querulous. A dignified 
old man on state occasions, 
prone to err on the side of re- 
garding an undergraduate in 
the light of an overgrown 
schoolboy, who required at all 
times and under all conditions 
to be kept in his proper place. 
Having outlived his generation, 
the old gentleman held himself 
for the most part aloof from 
society, left the management of 
the College entirely in the 
Dean’s hands, and was seldom 
seen beyond the precinets of 
his own garden. Popular 
tradition asserted that he only 
retained office because the 
holding entailed less trouble 
than the resignation, and be- 
cause he dreaded a change 
of residence and associations. 
And yet in a way he was a 
great personality, and dis- 
tinctly popular with the St 
Cyprian’s undergraduates, suc- 
cessive generations of whom 
cherished and retailed those 
little caustic sayings wherewith 
he was pleased to rebuke pre- 
supposed frivolity or to check 
any tendency towards mis- 
timed enthusiasm. 

A stickler, too, for tradition. 
Where absence from a chapel 
or a lecture might have passed 
in his eyes for a venial offence, 
absence from “Collections ”— 
that solemn occasion when the 
President put himself to the 
labour of being personally 
present, of personally inquir- 
ing into the performances and 
prospects of each individual 
undergraduate, and personally 
admonishing each in turn — 
ranked as a cardinal crime. 
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Under the circumstances it 
was unfortunate that Mr Cope 
entirely mistook that premoni- 
tory wave of the hand which 
was intended to warn the 
undergraduate, who was in 
the course of being introduced 
by the Dean, to keep at a 
respectful distance from the 
Presidential chair. 

*Mr Cope, sir,” said the 
Dean, “a gentleman of great 
promise.” Then, lowering his 
voice—“in the athletic world.” 
And we may hope that the 
President heard as much of 
the introduction as he was in- 
tended to hear, and that the 
Dean’s pious fraud escaped 
detection. 

There followed the wave of 
the hand, which was imme- 
diately grasped by Mr Cope 
_ and cordially shaken, and then 
—it must be urged in John 
Cope’s defence that he had 
put the same question to that 
other nonagenarian, hisdeceased 
uncle, morning after morning 
for the space of four years, and 
that its omission would have 
been resented—in that loud 
clear voice, also dedicated to 
the uncle,— 

“‘T hope that you are finding 
yourself pretty well this morn- 
ing, sir?” 

There followed an awful 
pause, during which the Presi- 
dent minutely examined the 
condition of each separate 
finger, and several under- 
graduates spluttered audibly. 
The question remained un- 
answered. 

“What school are you in 
for?” at last inquired the Pre- 
sident with marked severity. 

‘“‘ None, sir,” enunciated John 
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Cope, and it was then that the 
Estates Bursar intervened. 

“Mr Cope, sir,” he said, 
leaning over the table and 
speaking very slowly and dis- 
tinctly, “is in for no examina- 
tion at present, but he is deeply 
interested, with very happy 
results, in the science and 
pursuit of agriculture.” 

“So,” quoth the President 
with great dignity, “I should 
have imagined.” 

Another incident, a molehill 
in itself, gave rise to a lively 
discussion in the Common- 
room that night, there being 
an inclination on the part of 
an aggrieved tutor, new to his 
office, to magnify it into a 
mountain. It so happened 
that John Cope, sitting in the 
Hall, and having nothing to 
do but to twiddle his thumbs 
until his turn eame round to 
be introduced to the President, 
had picked up a copy of an 
Arithmetic paper, set, perhaps, 
with no better object in view 
than that of keeping a few 
Freshmen quiet. The first 
question rather interested him, 
and having amused himself by 
working out the answer in his 
head, he picked up a piece of 
paper and formally wrote out 
the result. 

“That’s all right,” he mut- 
tered to himself, and then went 
on to apply the same process 
to yet another and another 
question, until half-way down 
the paper he encountered one 
of those truly awful problems 
relative to the meeting - point 
of two trains whieh have re- 
spectively started from the 
terminus at either end of the 
line. 
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“Hang the thing!” mut- 
tered Mr Cope. ‘How does 
one start it? Eh, what?” 

For at the moment his next- 
door neighbour, a Freshman, 
addressed him. 

“Look out, Cope! 
be wanted in a minute. 
Dean is looking at you.” 

“Oh, thanks!” and after 
one more careless glance at 
the problem, John Cope shortly 
wrote down: “My dear sir, 
why not ask the names of the 
engine -drivers?” and had 
barely finished writing when 
he was called up to interview 
the President. It was then 
that idle curiosity tempted the 
Freshman to inspect Cope’s 
handiwork, and after he had 
so inspected, it occurred to 
him that it would be an im- 
mense joke to show up the 
paper. So he scribbled “John 
Cope” on the back, and de- 
posited it on the heap of papers 
awaiting inspection. 

“T don’t know what you 
think of this, Mr Dean, but I 
call it a bit of studied insol- 
ence!” and with that the 
young Tutor, who had been 
nursing a grievance for two 
hours, passed up the offending 
document for the Dean’s in- 
‘spection. 

“Hum! Yes, it is curi- 
ous,” said the Dean, after 
subjecting the paper to a 
careful examination through 
his spectacles, ‘but I question 
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whether Mr Cope meant it for 
your eyes.” 

“Let me look,” interposed 
the Estates Bursar. ‘Cope is 
not the sort of man to give 
himself away.” And then a 
minute later : “ Really, Hughes, 
if your common-sense did not 
tell you that a man of Cope’s 
age is not given to play school- 
boy tricks, your eyesight might 
have shown you that somebody 
else scribbled his name on it. 
Look for yourself, man!” 

And Hughes had to admit 
that there was a considerable 
discrepancy in the handwriting 
of the work and the signature. 

“What's more,” went on the 
counsel for the defendant, “it 
is the best answer you are 
likely to get to your futile 
question. You might just as 
well have asked the names of 
the drivers!” 

“Why,” said the Tutor in- 
dignantly, “it is very simple 
arithmetic, The two trains 
would have met at a quarter- 
past eleven exactly.” 

“Would they?” contemptu- 
ously. “Of course they ought 
to, arithmetically that is, but 
they wouldn’t. John Cope 
knows what you don’t know, 
apparently—that no train on 
that line was ever yet known 
to start or arrive within an 
hour of the advertised time.” 

And the laugh was on the 
side of John Cope and the 
Bursar. 


CHAPTER III, 


Two more terms were passed 
at Oxford, pleasantly enough, 
by John Cope. He played foot- 


ball both for the College and 
the University, and inasmuch 
as his name figured in the 
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“Fifteen” that beat Cambridge, 
we may suppose that he wore 
the Oxford colours, though 
whether he ever redeemed the 
half promise made to the cap- 
tain of the Eleven in the 
matter of wearing the “Cricket 
Blue,” is open to doubt. 
Furthermore, he accompanied 
the Estates Bursar on sundry 
farming expeditions, and on 
several oceasions, while assist- 
ing that gentleman and other 
kindred spirits in shooting over 
some outlying preserves, made 
some pleasant acquaintance 
among the younger generation 
of Dons, 

That he became a member of 
“Vincent’s ” goes without say- 
ing, and if he was never at 
pains to form intimacies in 
the undergraduate world, his 
name was more widely known 
than most at Oxford in his 
day. 

“Who is that? Why, John 
Cope of Cyprian’s, of course. 
I only just know him to speak 
to, but every one says that he 
is a first-rate fellow. Came up 
late, you knew.” 

Such was the verdict passed 
on him by many an under- 
graduate with whom he had 
nothing more than a nodding 
acquaintance. In his own 
College, naturally, he was 
something of a “lion,” and was 
pointed out to strangers as a 
“Double Blue.” If his voice 
was not heard leudly in College 
circles, the little he did say 
was listened to and carried 
weight, so much so that it was 
admitted on all sides that John 
Cope was a useful member of 
society. — 

And yet at the end of his 
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year of residence he quitted 
Oxford under a cloud. Hardly 
correct this. For he had “‘gone 
down” before the existence of 
the cloud was discovered. On 
a certain Friday in March he 
had packed up his goods and 
chattels, paid a visit to the 
Dean, and, much to that gentle- 
man’s regret, formally taken 
his name off -the books, and 
then, having signalised his im- 
pending departure by enter- 
taining some half a dozen men 
at the Mitre, had finally quitted 
Oxford at cock-crow on the 
Saturday morning. And on 
that same morning the junior 
mathematical tutor’s scout, 
going to call his master at 
7 A.M., found that the latter 
had been “screwed up.” 

“Mr Cope said I was to 
give you these first thing this 
morning.” 

So said Mr Cope’s scout, who, 
hurrying down his own stair- 
case and ascending No. IV., had 
found his fellow-servant in an 
attitude of despair. ‘Come in 
useful, seemingly,” and he 
handed over a screw- driver 
with “J. C.” cut on the handle, 
four screws of a similar pattern 
to those now buried in the 
tutor’s oak, and a note ad- 
dressed to the latter. 

“Why on earth are you so 
late?” exclaimed that aston- 
ished gentleman as he bounded 
out of bed on receiving the 
startling announcement that it 
was past the half-hour. 

‘Well, sir, it’s not my fault, 
You were screwed up, and I’ve 
had a job in getting in, and I 
was to give you this with Mr 
Cope’s compliments.” 

The note was very brief. 
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“My DEAR SiR,—You may 
find these useful for future 
contingencies. — Yours faith- 
fully, JOHN COPE.” 


“Good heavens, John! 
What's this?” 

“Screw-driver and eight 
screws, sir. Four was in your 
door, and four Mr Cope sent. 
And what am I to do with 
them ?” 

“Put them anywhere. No, 
put them on my table, and 
clear out.” 

In the heat of the moment 
chapel was forgotten. No bad 
thing either, for the Tutor was 
in anything but a Christian- 
like frame of mind. He felt 
that he was the victim of an 
outrage, a deliberately planned 
and executed piece of insolence. 
Such a thing was unprece- 
dented in the annals of St 
Cyprian’s. 

Later on an informal College 
meeting was held in the Dean’s 
rooms. Four members only of 
the Common-roem were pres- 
ent—the Dean himself, the Col- 
lege Bursar, the Estates Bursar, 
and the complainant, who was 
simply thirsting for vengeance. 

It fell to the lot of the Bur- 
sar, a middle-aged gentleman 
with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, to show that vengeance 
was practically impossible, and 
as he passed for the greatest 
legal authority in residence, 
his pronouncement carried due 
weight. 

“Condign punishment, you 
say, Hughes. Well, yes, doubt- 
less that would be desirable. 
But most unfortunately the 
form of punishment has to be 
considered, and the only thing 
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I can suggest is that you 
yourself should pursue Mr 
Cope into the country — the 
porter could give you his ad- 
dress—and—punch his head. 
I think I should be justified 
under the circumstances in 
paying for your ticket —per- 
haps two singles would be safer 
than a return—out of the Col- 
lege funds, but the possible 
medical charges would have to 
be considered later. Ah!” for 
Mr Hughes, who stood about 
five feet six inches in his boots, 
was wholly unathletic, and 
wore spectacles into the bar- 
gain, here made a strong sign 
of dissent. ‘‘ Well,” continued 
the Bursar, “as that cock 
won't fight— you will excuse 
the quotation, my dear Hughes 
—we come to the College. 
Ultra vires, I fear. Twenty- 
four hours ago the case was 
different, but the College at 
this moment has no hold on 
Mr Cope. True, we might sue 
him for trespass and wilful 
damage of property, and a jury 
might award us—there were 
four screw-holes, I believe—the 
magnificent sum of eightpence, 
or possibly a shilling, if we 
proved our case. But speaking 
for myself, for, as custodian of 
the College property, I should 
have to appear as plaintiff, the 
game is hardly worth the 
candle. I happen to be going 
to Rome, and certainly have 
no wish to be kept here, or 
to hurry home for the grati- 
fication of knowing that Mr 
John Cope, who would of 
course appear through his 
solicitor, had been muleted in 
the sum of one shilling, and 
@ guinea or so for costs. 
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Moreover, we should be laughed 
at for our pains—and, well, 
don’t you agree with me, Dean, 
that in itself, the alleged tres- 
passer being a ‘stranger,’ the 
whole affair is very trivial, 
and may be eonsigned to ob- 
livion ?” 

The Dean and Estates Bur- 
sar nodded in token of assent, 
and Hughes, seeing that the 
sense of the house was against 
him, wisely forbore to enter a 
protest. 

And then the Estates Bur- 
sar, with his hand on the door, 
and in the act of quitting the 
room, suddenly rapped out— 

“Well, the whole affair is 
very mysterious. Quite right, 
no doubt, to—ah—bury it in 
oblivion, but my own opinion 
is that John Cope had noth- 
ing whatever to do with it.” 

“Not in the face of this 
evidence !” shrieked the indig- 
nant Hughes. 

“Hang the evidence! You 
mean the note and the screw- 
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driver. Hand over the screw- 
driver, if you don’t want it, 
Hughes. I'll keep it as a 
memento of John Cope, and 
you can keep the letter.” 

And the Dean, left alone, 
sorely puzzled and sad at 
heart, presently sat down and 
with much care and circum- 
spection wrote to John Cope 
a letter of which the whole 
raison d’étre lay in the post- 
seript— 


“Was it not unwise to sig- 
nalise your departure in the 
way you did? Sueh things 
are apt to leave a false 
impression.” 


John Cope, in answering the 
letter, wrote cheerily about 
other matters, but made no 
allusion to the postscript, and 
as the aged President died in 
the course of the vacation, the 
Dean, unanimously elected to 
reign in his stead, found his 
attention fully ocenpied. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Nothing further was heard 
of John Cope until the Estates 
Bursar, strolling down Bond 
Street some two years later, 
almost ran into his arms, 
Mutual greetings were ex- 
changed, and before they 
parted the Bursar had pledged 
himself to dine with John at 
the Isthmian that night. The 
pair, having many tastes in 
common, found plenty to talk 
about, and it was only when 
the conversation drifted round 
to Oxford that the Bursar 
suddenly exclaimed— 


“And now, Cope, why did 
you screw up Hughes?” 

John Cope burst out laugh- 
ing. 
“You don’t mean to say 
that you really gave me credit 
for that performance?” 

“Not for one minute. But 
now tell me all about it.” 

And without a moment’s 
hesitation John Cope complied 
with the request. 

“Well, I suppose the whole 
thing is dead and buried now ; 
and, anyhow, I should have 
told you at the time if I’d had 
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the chance. I had a few of 
those boys to dine with me at 
the Mitre that night. That 
was partly the reason why I 
took my name off in such a 
hurry. Of course, I had a 
private room and all that; but 
I thought it would be safer 
for them, if a proctor came 
along, to be dining with— 
well, a bachelor uncle from the 
country instead of an under- 
graduate. Well, no proctor 
came; but the room was stuffy, 
so we adjourned to my own 
quarters somewhere about ten. 
There was a devil of a mess 
there. I had been packing up, 
screwing down cases, and so 
forth, and my screw-driver and 
some loose screws were on the 
table. While we were talking 
one young donkey—I expect 
he'd had a glass too much 
champagne—made some excuse 
to go away for a bit, and— 
well, the screws and the screw- 
driver lay handy. He re- 
appeared about twelve just as 
the other fellows were going, 
and’ I noticed then that he 
was a bit above himself. And 
after the other fellows had 
gone he stayed on and told 
me what he'd done, and was 
quite proud of it. He wasn’t 
quite so proud ten minutes 
later, I can promise you, for 
I sorted him to rights. You 
see, I knew that his father 
was a country parson, as poor 
as a church mouse, and that 
everything depended on his 
taking a good degree. The 
poor little devil absolutely 
cried, and asked me what he 
should do, and—you can guess 
the rest. I told him I’d break 
every bone in his body if he 


ever opened his mouth on the 
subject again. Indeed, I think 
I told him it weuld be ruina- 
tion to myself. I forget how, 
exactly, but I spun some yarn. 
Of course you'll say, why not 
take the screws out? Too 
much trouble, too late, and 
too dangerous. There!” 

‘Name, please, John Cope?” 

“Name! Well, I suppose 
you are safe, but don’t let it 
go any further.” And with 
that he leant forward and 
whispered the name in the 
Bursar’s ear.” 

“Good heavens! Why, he 
took the most brilliant First 
of the year, and he'll be a 
Fellow shortly.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said 
John Cope quietly. “The 
game paid for the candle—I 
mean the screws.” 

“Upon my honour, Cope,” 
exclaimed his guest after a 
short silence, ‘you are a won- 
derful fellow te have hit upon 
the wisest thing to de on the 
spur of the moment. Except 
—why didn’t you come to 
me?” 

“You'd gone to bed, and 
so had the Dean. If either 
of you two had been the 
victim, I would have come in 
the morning and risked it. 
But I didn’t happen te know 
Hughes, and he apparently 
did not want to know me— 
at least he always looked the 
other way if I passed him.” 

“Guilty conscience per- 
haps!” ejaculated the Bursar 
and then changed the sub- 
ject. However, just before 
they parted he reverted to it 
again. 


“Well, good-night, Cope. 
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Thank you for a most excel- 
lent dinner and a very inter- 
esting evening. But you must 
let me tell that story, or as 
much of it as I think fit, to 
the President. He was very 
fond of you, and he took 
your apparent lapse from the 
paths of virtue not a little 
to heart.” 

“The President!” exclaimed 
John Cope, startled for a mo- 
ment by the suggestion. “Oh, 
of course, the Dean that was! 
Well, yes, you can tell him if 
you like; he is a white man, 
and won’t kick up any bob- 
bery. Besides, it’s old history 
now.” 

Accordingly, three days later, 
Mr Hughes, sitting in his room, 
and engaged in the compilation 
of a mathematical Responsions 
paper, received a visit from 
the President. 

“IT have come to tell you, 
Hughes,” said the visitor, 
plunging at onee in medias res, 
“that Mr John Cope was in 
no way responsible for that 
foolish affair in connection with 
your rooms some two years 
back. In fact, he behaved with 
what I may call most unusual 
forethought under very difficult 
circumstances. I do not feel 
myself exactly at liberty—eh 
—what ?” 

For here he was suddenly 
interrupted by Hughes, who, 
shaking him warmly by the 
hand, exclaimed— 

“T can’t tell you what a 
weight you have taken off my 
mind! Now at last I can 
write to John Cope and tell 
him what I think of him.” 

“Write to John Cope, and 
tell him what you think of 
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him?” slowly repeated the 
President. 

“Yes, you don’t know one 
half of what that man really 
is, Please listen —it’s not a 
long story.” 

And then it came out that 
some nine months back two old 
maiden aunts of Hughes, cruelly 
hit by the failure of a Bank in 
which they had invested nearly 
all they had, and compelled to 
give up their comfortable flat 
in London and retire to a small 
cottage in the country, had by 
a@ curious coincidenee found 
themselves the tenants of the 
young Squire of Harraden. 
To a pair of nervous old ladies, 
wholly unaccustomed to fend 
for themselves, the transition 
from London life and com- 
paratively luxurious surround- 
ings to a straitened income and 
a single maid-servant in a 
strange neighbourhood had at 
the outset proved a grievous 
trial. But the unusual kind- 
ness shown to them by their 
landlord and his newly mar- 
ried wife not only lightened 
their burden, but bade fair as 
time passed on to reeoncile 
them completely to the new 
departure. It was not merely 
that presents of game and vege- 
tables constantly found their 
way to the cettage from the 
Hall; that John Cope, on pre- 
tence of keeping his horses 
exercised, once or twice in the 
course of each week insisted on 
putting a carriage at their dis- 
posal, but—truer kindness yet 
—either he himself or his young 
wife made a point of paying 
almost daily visits and cheering 
the old ladies’ solitude. 

“My aunts,” concluded the 
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narrator, “say that Cope’s 
wife is almost as fine a fellow 
as Cope himself.” 

“Obviously impossible,” quoth 
the Dean. “A woman may be 
a good soul, but to call her a 
fine fellow is a misnomer.” 

“Well,” said the Tutor a few 
minutes later, as he ushered the 
President to the door, “now 
that that little awkwardness 
is removed, I can write out to 
Cope at last. But how shall I 
begin to him? ‘My dear sir’ 
sounds so very formal.” 

“Write as you feel,” was 
the wise advice, “Why not 
begin, ‘My dear John Cope,’ 
for that is what he was called 
here, although,” a little regret- 
fully, “he really was Lister.” 

What the tutor wrote to 
John Cope has not transpired, 
but once again the gist of a 
cordial letter from the Presi- 
dent lay in the postscript :— 

“T still regret that by taking 
your name off the books you 
severed your formal connection 
with the College for which you 
did good service. And that 
not only in the world of sports. 
For but for your kindly di- 
plomacy, a promising career 
might have been cut short, 
and the College prematurely 
deprived of one of its most 
brilliant scholars.” 

It remains to say that John 
Cope found his way to Oxford 
in the following summer term, 
and playing for M.C.C. scored 
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31 runs in sixteen minutes be- 
fore being well caught on the 
boundary ; that he took three 
wickets with fast left-hand 
deliveries — his day of googly 
bowling was past, as he had 
never entirely recovered from 
the injury to his bowling finger; 
that staying at the Presi- 
dent’s house he dined in Hall 
one night as Hughes’ guest, 
and on the following night 
formed one of a small dinner- 
party given in his honour by 
the President. 

“We had the best bottle of 
port I ever sampled,” he told 
me afterwards, “and we played 
whist. The President and I 
took on the two Bursars, and 
we won half-a-crown each by 
the finest revoke you ever 
heard of. We were four all, 
and a game all, and there were 
just two tricks to go in the last 
game—they had got six to our 
five. It was the Bursar’s lead, 
and the President was fourth 
hand. Well, the Bursar had 
the best club in, the nine. He 
led it, and no one else had a 
elub but the President, who 
had the eight and the last 
trump. He wasn’t a bit put 
off, but quietly trumped the 
nine, and then led the eight. 
And they never saw it. Of 
course I held my tongue then. 
But I told the Bursar in the 
morning, and he vows that he 
will knock the half-crown off 
the President’s screw !” 























CAPTURE 


Sir WILLIAM NAPIER, he 
of the history of the Peninsular 
War, was asked by the family 
of Admiral Hoste to edit his 
correspondence. He road the 
letters, and declined the task, 
for reasons which need not be 
given here. But in the course 
of the remarks he made on the 
papers intrusted to him he 
said something which is rele- 
vant to the'’subject of ‘“‘ Capture 
at Sea.” He had been annoyed 
by the unction with which the 
sailor denouneed the plunder- 
ing habits of Napoleon’s mar- 
shals, and he retorted that this 
attitude of reprebation sat very 
ill on a man who had aecumu- 
lated no less than £60,000 out 
of the ruin of poor skippers 
and small shipowners in the 
Adriatic. Hoste, if such an 
objection had been taken to 
him in his lifetime, might have 
answered that he took only 
what the ancient custom of the 
sea and the law gave him. 
But to that Sir William, who 
was rarely at a loss for quip 
courteous or countercheck 
quarrelsome, would certainly 
have retorted that Hoste’s law 
and custom authorised him to 
grow rich by plunder, and by 
the loss and suffering of non- 
combatants—and that there is 
such a thing as erecting in- 
justice and cruelty by a law. 
This at least is the line whieh 
one would expect so emotional 
a man as Sir William to take. 
The conviction that the prae- 
tice is barbarous is at the 
foundation of all the proposals 
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made for the abolition of the 
capture of private property at 
sea. If men did not believe 
that it is akin to such abuses 
of strength as the desolation of 
the Palatinate by the Govern- 
ment of Louis XIV., they 
would not be so eager to prove 
that the practice is unprofit- 
able, and is even positively 
injurious to those who look 
upon it as being to their ad- 
vantage. 

It is simply foolish to tell 
them that they are mere senti- 
mentalists. Sentiment is not 
necessarily humanitarian. It 
is equally capable of being 
ferocious. The angry sergeant 
who held that the only way of 
dealing with Indian hill tribes 
was “to kill and slaughter all,” 
was a sentimentalist in his 
way. The man who is gov- 
erned by his emotions alone 
swings from one extreme to 
the other. Robespierre was 
@ mere sentimentalist when 
he gave up his place rather 
than take part in sending a 
criminal to execution, but so 
he was when he fed the guillo- 
tine with thousands of victims 
in order that he might purify 
the Republic. With that type 
of man it is commonly a mere 
matter of accident whether he 
saves the fly which has fallen 
into the milk-jug or commits a 
murder. If sentimentalist is to 
be used as a term of rhetorical 
invective, it can be applied to 
those who kill and destroy in a 
fury of hysterical excitement, 
every whit as accurately as to 
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those who shudder at all use of 
force. The sane man knows 
that war is what Brougham 
well called it, “a coarse diplo- 
macy.” He will not make use 
of it at all except when he 
must. But he knows that he 
may have no choice. Two must 
combine to keep, or to make, 
peace. One can always make 
war. The world has laughed 
at Lord Burleigh’s quaint 
excuse, that he ordered the 
rack to be used for the dis- 
covery of plots as gently as 
such a thing might be. Yet it 
is in this way that men whose 
emotions are governed by their 
judgment will use the coarse 
diplomacy of war. When they 
are called upon to surrender 
the claim to capture private 
property at sea, they will ask 
themselves three questions. 
The first is whether this prac- 
tice is of the nature of mere 
cruelty. The second is whether 
by renouncing it they will 
really diminish the suffering 
which is inseparable from a 
state of war. The third is 
whether they do, or do not, 
injure themselves as much as 
their enemies by enforeing this 
ancient belligerent right. 

Now if the answer to the 
first question is in the affirma- 
tive, on what ground can we 
excuse the invasion of territory 
on land? Of the two it is 
inevitably the more cruel way 
of putting pressure on an enemy. 
However well disciplined an 
invading army may be, and 
however resolute its chiefs may 
be to suppress all abuse of 
military strength, the presence 
of an invading army brings 


with it enormous disturbance 
which unavoidably interprets it- 
self into suffering for multitudes 
of non-combatants. Surely 
there is no need to labour on 
the demonstration of what 
nobody can possibly deny. An 
invading army levies contribu- 
tions and refers those who are 
compelled to provide them to 
their own government for pay- 
ment. It suspends industry, 
and thereby inflicts loss which 
falls most heavily on those who 
live by the toil of their hands 
and on their daily wage. 
Nothing is more idle than to 
assert that the capture of a 
trading ship at sea, and the 
imprisonment of her crew, is a 
peculiar or even a peculiarly 
crude and concentrated form of 
the abuse of force. It does 
not differ from occupation, the 
levying of contributions, or 
enforced labour, except by be- 
ing less directly cruel to the 
weakest—to the women and 
children, the old, the infirm. 
And these are the inseparable 
incidents of all invasion, and 
does any one propose to re- 
nounce the right to invade? 
As for the other innumerable 
and inevitable miseries of the 
non-combatants in battle and 
siege, there is no equivalent for 
them at all in capture at sea. 
There is no need to see these 
things on a great scale to know 
what they mean. It happened 
to me once to have occasion 
to enter a certain small town, 
or large village, in Spain whieh 
had just been the scene of a 
Carlist raid. The purpose of 
the raid had been to destroy a 
small detachment of soldiers 
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and Custom House guards, the 
‘‘ Carabineros,” who had been 
embodied for military service, 
and who were especially de- 
tested by the Carlists. These 
men, who were too few to hold 
the whole village, had made 
their standin the church. The 
lane leading to the church door 
was quite straight. The Car- 
lists had more sense than to 
charge up it. They had made 
their approach by breaking 
through the partition walls of 
the small houses forming the 
lane. They were not accused 
of any excess. What they did 
was what they could not avoid 
doing if their service was to 
be performed. The church was 
stormed. Of what was to 
be seen where the men who 
had no quarter to expect had 
fought it out, nothing need 
be said. All that passed be- 
tween the combatants. But 
with that went the spectacle 
among the non-combatants in 
the lane—the half- wrecked 
houses, the poor furniture 
tossed out of door and 
window, the weeping women 
with their children i 

about them, sitting on the 
wrecks of their belongings. 
One of them had a child, 
which to all appearance was 
dying, on her knees. It had 
not been wounded. It was 
only very ill, and the storm 
had probably destroyed any 
chance it had of recovery. 
The Carlists were not to 
blame, “Things like that, 
you know, must be,” on a 
greater scale or a less, in all 
war on land. War on sea has 
its horrors, but it does not drag 
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in the “childing mother” and 
the “new-born baby.” It falls 
on the men who live for it. 
And capture at sea causes 
suffering, but not the kind of 
abomination to be seen in little 
in that. Spanish village, and on 
a huge scale in every great war. 
Are we seriously asked to adopt 
General Chesney’s ironical sug- 
gestion of the “ordeal” as a 
method of settling the destinies 
of nations? Unless we are, is 
it not absurd to fix on capture 
at sea as an exceptionally bad 
instance ef barbarity in the 
conduct of war? It is the 
maritime equivalent for land 
invasion, and it is the more 
humane of the two. 

We all know the person who 
says that two blacks do not 
make a white. And we may 
concede to him that if by re- 
nouncing the right to take 
private property on sea, we 
ceuld hope to make war on 
land less destructive, or even 
not to increase its evils, there 
would be some reason for giving 
up this old belligerent right. 
But there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that the re- 
nunciation could have the effect 
of rendering invasion less oner- 
ous. Would the inhabitants of 
a village on a battlefield suffer 
less, would the population of a 
besieged town be less miserable, 
because merchant-ships were 
not captured at sea? Wehave 
no excuse for forgetting that in 
the Franco-German War the 
“useless mouths” who en- 
deavoured to escape from 
Metz were driven back by 
the Germans. The German 
officers were not guilty of any 
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barbarity. It was not their 
part to enable their enemy to 
proleng his defence. And all 
this would go on as it did be- 
fore the right of capture was 
renounced. In fact (and this is 
a truth which seems to escape 
the notice of the pure humani- 
tarian), there is every proba- 
bility that the concession of 
immunity to the sea-borne 
commerce of a belligerent 
would only tend to make the 
invasion of his territory more 
necessary and more stringent. 

Is it not obvious that so long 
as each of the combatants is 
subject to the risk that part of 
their territory will be ocoupied 
and their sea-borne commerce 
suspended, they have a double 
reason for not going to war at 
all, and for submitting to make 
peace promptly if fortune is 
against them? The less in- 
jurious a state of war is, the 
more readily it can be faced, 
and the more it ean be pro- 
longed. Even as _ between 
nations whose land frontiers 
touch one another, the re- 
nunciation of the right to 
capture property at sea would 
neither tend to diminish the 
risk of hostilities nor to render 
them less injurious when they 
were undertaken. Can any 
ressonable man deny that if 
Germany had possessed in 
1870 a navy which was of 
such strength and quality as 
to be able to defeat the French 
fleets and blockade French 
ports, the war would have 
ended sooner than it did? As 
it was, the superiority of the 
Germans on land more than 
counterbalanced the naval 


force of France. But that 
fact ought not to blind us to 
the truth that France was 
helped to prolong her re- 
sistance by her immunity from 
attack on the sea. 

The war of 1870-71 contains 
a lesson for us which those 
who would give up the right 
of capture at sea must over- 
look. Germany was able to 
win without putting pressure 
on the French by the sus- 
pension of their maritime com- 
merce, because she could march 
troops across the frontier, and 
was already possessed of the 
means to subdue her opponents 
by occupation, battle, and 
siege. But if the British 
Empire surrenders the right 
to conduct a maritime war, it 
will be left disarmed in the 
presence of any considerable 
military power. Nobody sup- 
poses that our expeditionary 
force is equal to tackling the 
German, French, Austrian, or 
Italian army at home and 
single-handed. But it is doubt- 
ful whether it would be quite 
equal to dealing with the 
Swedish or Spanish by direct 
invasion. It follows as the 
night the day that if the 
British Empire is to renounce 
the right to take its enemy’s 
merchant-ships at sea, com- 
mercial blockade cannot be 
enforced. Therefore it would 
be disarmed as against all 
opponents other than remote 
barbarous peoples or very small 
European states — Portugal, 
for instance, or Montenegro. 
The surrender of all power to 
injure an opponent by the de- 
struction of its oversea trade 
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would leave us face to face 
with the choice between ob- 
vious alternatives. We must 
either resign ourselves to the 
necessity of remaining helpless, 
or we must make haste to 
provide an army capable of 
carrying out an invasion of the 
territory of any Power, however 
strong. We would, in other 
words, be bound to create an 
army on, say, the French scale, 
and to maintain it in addition 
to the navy we already pos- 
sess, and the professional army 
which alone is capable of 
rendering service in India. 
When we had such a force, 
we. would have no choice 
in war but to set it to do the 
work done by the German 
invaders of France in 1870-71. 
Now it is possible to maintain 
that our existing army is not, 
in all its branches, what it 
ought to be, either in quantity 
or quality, and yet to see that 
we could not assume so huge a 
burden as this without ruinous 
consequences. Only those who 
are swayed by sentimentality 
in its worst sense, by mere 
gusts of unthinking emotion, 
can suppose that we could 
diminish the risk of war by 
giving up a part of our power 
to inflict loss on an opponent. 
It is a proof of the little 
thought with which some of 
our commentators on politics 
can write, that the warmest 
advocates of the surrender of 
our maritime rights are found 
among those who most vehe- 
mently dislike, not only war, 
but any plan for the strength- 
ening of our land forees. They 
do not see that they are striv- 
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ing for incompatible policies,— 
that the loss of the right to 
capture would render the for- 
mation of a universal service 
conscript army, with a mini- 
mum of two years’ service for 
the infantry and more for the 
cavalry and artillery, abso- 
lutely unavoidable. And this 
is the answer to the question 
whether the surrender of the 
claim to destroy an enemy’s 
sea-borne commerce would tend 
to render the burden of arma- 
ments lighter or war less 
destructive. 

There remains the question 
whether the belligerent who 
enforces the ancient right at 
sea does not thereby entail 
injury on himself to such an 
extent that he stands to lose as 
much as, or even more than, he 
gains by this exercise of his 
power. It is not a contention 
which can be dismissed with 
mere denial. Round assertions 
are not the proper retort to 
such a letter as Lord Loreburn 
contributed to ‘The Times’ in 
1906, nor to the arguments of 
Mr Francis W. Hirst, who 
republished the ex-Chancellor’s 
letter, with notes and com- 
mentary, under the title of 
“Commerce and Property in 
Naval Warfare” (Macmillan & 
Co.) In the course of the 
present year Lord Loreburn 
has again discussed the ques- 
tion in the press, and he has 
collected and co-ordinated his 
letters in a volume under the 
title of “Capture at Sea” 
(Methuen & Co.) The book is 
small, but it is also full, and 
we need only say that the 
author makes a vigorous 
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statement of his opinions and 
writes with deep feeling. His 
argument loses nothing by 
being warmed by sincere emo- 
tion. As it is the restatement 
of the convictions of many 
years, it cannot, and it ought 
not to, do more than amplify 
and support the exposition of 
principles given in his letter to 
‘The Times.’ 

Before undertaking to deal 
with the central proposition of 
Lord Loreburn’s case, it is ad- 
visable to clear certain irrele- 
vancies out of the way. The 
most confusing of them arises 
out of the claims once made 
to take an enemy’s goods out 
of a neutral ship, or to confis- 
cate the neutral who is found 
to be carrying goods for an 
enemy. It is a fact, not with- 
out a flavour of humour, that 
this last-named claim was ad- 
vanced and enforced by Louis 
XIV. in the days of his power. 
The rule on whieh this country 
acted was to seize the hostile 
goods after paying the neutral 
his freight. It was the milder 
use of power of the two, 
and we may be excused for 
feeling a certain amusement 
when we hear furious denun- 
ciations ef the British “Ty- 
rant of the Seas” from writers 
belonging to nations which 
went far further than he did, 
so long as they had the oppor- 
tunity. To-day that once 
fertile cause of quarrel, and 
even of war, the claim to take 
an enemy’s goods from a neut- 
ral carrier, may be said to 
have “passed to history.” 

The British Government re- 
nounced its old demand in 


1856, in consequence, be it 
well understood, not of any 
appeals to sentiment, nor even 
to principles, but in face of the 
as good as unanimous declara- 
tion of the important Powers 
of the world that they would 
not allow one belligerent to 
take the goods of the subjects 
of another out of their ships. 
The real question which the 
British Government had to 
consider was whether it was 
prepared to risk adding the 
United States or other for- 
midable Power to the enemy 
whom it might be already 
fighting. It had a precedent 
to follow when it decided that 
the risk was too great te be 
incurred. During the Ameri- 
can War of Independence the 
Baltic States formed the 
famous Armed Neutrality to 
protect themselves against the 
excesses of all belligerents. 
The British Government had 
excellent reasons for being un- 
willing to incur the hostility 
of any of them, and it evi- 
dently desired to obtain the 
goodwill of Catharine of Russia. 
To please her it ordered its 
naval officers to let her mer- 
chant ships pass even when 
there was every reason to be- 
lieve that they were carrying 
French goods. In fact, it 
tacitly dropped its most cher- 
ished “right” from fear. In 
1856 it only decided to do in 
peace, and frankly, what it 
had done between 1780 and 
1783 under compulsion. 
Another irrelevance comes 
from the privateer. But he 


has passed to history also, in 
company with the kindred 
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figures of the Pirate, the Robert Walpole introduced a 
Buccaneer, and the Slaver. Bill which would have re- 


And for an excellent reason. 
No vessel, which would not be 
far too costly for private capi- 
talists, could hope to under- 
take privateering ventures in 
these days of swift packets 
and twelve-knot tramps. On 
the point of contraband of 
war nothing need be said, 
except that it does not touch 
our subject at all. What 
we have to decide is whether 
the belligerent in a naval 
war, who enforces commercial 
blockade and captures his 
enemy’s trading vessels, does 
not do himself as much in- 
jury as he does his enemy. 
Lord Loreburn, Mr Hirst, and 
writers whom they quote, or 
who adhere to them, maintain 
that he does. A very favourite 
argument with them is that 
the extension of international 
maritime insurance has brought 
about a community of interest 
which makes it certain that 
the loss inflicted by the capture 
of a prize will recoil on the 
countrymen of the captor. It 
would be both inaceurate and 
discourteous to assume that 
they do not know, but it is 
perfeotly fair to point out that 
they do not sufficiently allow 
for, the facts that Interna- 
tional Maritime Insurance is 
no novelty of our days, and 
that the true incidence of loss 
by capture was examined and 
judged more than a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

Until 1741 British under- 
writers insured foreign vessels 
in peace and in war without 
question. In that year Sir 


stricted their freedom. It was 
vigorously opposed by Sir John 
Barnard, a great authority in 
his day on commercial quest- 
ions, and though the second 
reading was carried it was 
counted out in Committee. 
Our underwriters insured 
French vessels all through the 
war of the Austrian Succession. 
In Dece.nber 1747 another Bill 
was introduced by Mr Nugent 
to forbid the practice. It was 
carried in the following year. 
Those who think that there 
is any novelty in International 
Insurance may be recommended 
to read Dr Johnson’s report of 
the Debate, which is to be easily 
found in vol. xvi. of the ‘ Parlia- 
mentary History,’ and to pay 
particular attention to the 
speech of the Solicitor-General 
Murray, the great Lord Mans- 
field of after-days. The sub- 
stantial accuracy of Johnson’s 
Reports was not denied, and 
we know that he was supplied 
with notes by the speakers. 
Then, as always, Murray went 
to the root of the matter. He 
had to deal with opponents 
who were much swayed by 
emotion, and who were shocked 
to think that our underwriters 
were helping our enemies. He 
called their attention to the 
elementary facts that the 
premiums paid for. insurance 
were in proportion to the risk, 
that our underwriters issued 
the policies because they saw 
their advantage in doing so, 
which meant that when all 
claims were satisfied a balance 
remained in favour of British 
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trade, and that if this form of 
industry was forbidden :to us, 
our foreign customers would 
insure themselves or go else- 
where, with the probable result 
that they would not return to 
our “shop” on the restoration 
of peace. He went on to 
say :— 


“Having mentioned the war, sir, 
I must observe that our success at 
sea this last summer makes it more 
unnecessary for us to think of such a 
regulation now, than it has been at 
any time since the war began ; and 
if Providence should favour us with 
the same success next summer, we 
shall have no occasion to prohibit 
insurances upon French ships, for it 
will raise the price of insurance so 
high that no man, either in France 
or anywhere else, will think of send- 
ing goods by any such ship... . 
Therefore, if by the success of our 
squadrons and cruisers we should be 
able to raise the price of insurance 
upon French ships to such a height 
that no trade can bear it, we shall 
much more effectually and safely put 
an end to the French commerce, at 
least in their own ships, than we can 
do by this regulation. 


Emotion had its way, and 
the Bill was passed in 1748. 
Four years later, Beckford— 
the friend of Wilkes and father 
of “Vathek,”—speaking against 
a very similar Bill, declared that 
the measure passed in 1748 had 
had the very effect predicted 
by Murray. It had stimu- 
lated the foreign insurer to find 
another “shop,” since he was 
not allowed to eome to ours. 
The nature of things has not 
altered since the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Now, as 
then, our underwriters would 
receive remunerative premiums 
from international insurance 
so long as our enemy’s trade 


was carried on the sea. When 
the Navy makes all maritime 
commerce very dangerous for 
him, the price of insurance will 
rise to a figure which no trade 
could bear. The extension of 
that form of business in modern 
times cannot alter the condi- 
tions in which it must be con- 
ducted. 

So long as capture of private 
property at sea is practised, 
we have, of course, to face the 
loss of our own. Lord Lore- 
burn states that side of the 
question in his letter to ‘The 
Times’ so forcibly that no 
better words can be found. 
The italics are mine. 


“Tmagine this country engaged in 
a protracted and indecisive naval 
campaign. Foreign nations would 
soon cease to load their goods in 
British ships, because, though the 
goods could not be confiscated, the 
ship might be captured, and the 
owners of cargo would necessarily 
suffer delay and depreciation and the 
cost of transhipment. They would 
employ foreign ships free from war 
risks. So would our own merchants 
for a different reason, namely, that 
under the Declaration of Paris British 
merchandise carried in a neutral 
vessel in a state of war is exempt 
from capture, while British merchan- 
dise carried in a British vessel is 
liable to capture by the enemy. 
Any one may easily conjecture the 
rates of gt that 7 i cans 
by foreign shi 3 if they foun 
t " ioe Ps octaarh 80 a 
a position. And are there 
foreign ships to do the work? If not, 
our own merchant-ship would have 
to go out and run the gauntlet of the 
enemy’s cruisers; but at what pre- 
mium for insurance? Who can com- 
pute the effect of such a situation on 
rices of necessaries of life and 
industry ? or the difficulty of recover- 
ing on the conclusion of peace the 
carrying trade which war might so 
7 inp cripple or destroy? The bold- 
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est Minister might well flinch from 
continuing a war with short supplies 
and famine prices at home. Well, 
but all this would be the direct 
result of the rule allowing capture of 
private property at sea, and could 
not occur if that rule were altered. 
For I believe an effective blockade 
of the British Isles is impracticable.” 


The last sentence is curious, 
and leaves considerable doubt 
as to whether Lord Loreburn 
had thought out the conditions 
of naval warfare. Of course, 
a blockade of the British Isles 
could not be so much as 
attempted till the British fleet 
had been completely beaten off 
the sea, and when that had 
happened all would be lost. 
But what is not less curious is 
that Lord Loreburn did not 
see one very obvious deduction 
which our possible enemy might 
be expected to make from his 
forcible statement of the case. 
Surely it is that whoever con- 
templates the possibility of a 
war with Great Britain would 
be very foolish if he did not 
do his best to provide himself 
with a fleet which could hope 
to maintain “a protracted and 
indecisive naval campaign ”’; 
and that if he did consent to the 
immunity of private property 
at sea from capture, he would 
deprive himself of his very best 
means of forcing Great Britain 
to make an unfavourable peace. 
In his Appendix E to Lord 
Loreburn’s letter, Mr Hirst 
quotes a passage from Jeffer- 
son’s Memoirs, of which he 
does not appear to appreciate 
the full force, Mr Jefferson 
tells us how in 1784 the 
American envoys endeavoured 
to arrange a set of treaties by 
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which merchant-ships and their 
cargoes should be exempted 
from capture. The British 
Government would not hear of 
the proposal. The Count of 
Vergennes, who spoke for 
France, smiled and put the 
question by. ‘Old Frederic of 
Prussia met us cordially and 
without hesitation.” Nodoubt 
he did. He had no navy, and 
therefore could make no eap- 
tures. He had merchant-ships, 
and they were liable to be 
taken. He had no objection to 
make a treaty by which he 
renounced nothing and might 
gain something. “El Diablo 
sabe mucho porque es viejo” is 
a good shrewd Spanish proverb 
—The Devil knows a deal, for 
he is old,—and by 1784 the 
King of Prussia had a vast 
and varied experience. Great 
Britain and France had navies, 
and were not prepared to part 
with the power to use them. 
What reason is there to suppose 
that naval powers to-day would 
think otherwise than they did 
in 1784? 

The moral to be drawn from 
Lord Loreburn’s words is that 
we are to see to it that the 
British navy is of such 
strength and quality as to 
reduce the danger of ‘“‘a pro- 
tracted and indecisive naval 
campaign” to a minimum. 
It is incumbent on us, more 
than on any country which 
has a land frontier and can 
trade without crossing the 
water, to keep the seas round 
our shore free from armed 
intruders. We must do the 
work, for unless we do there 
will be no possibility for us of 
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using our army abroad, keep- 
ing our trade going, and main- 
taining the connection with 
our oversea possessions. And 
the effectual way of achieving 
an indispensable task is to 
drive the enemy’s warships off 
the sea, to blockade his ports, 
te patrol his coast. The power 
we can employ for that pur- 
oy will also avail to suspend 

is trade, and foree him to 
peace by distress. We are not 
to suppose that the work can 
be done easily, without check 
here and there, er without loss 
to ourselves. If you play at 
bowls, as the wisdom of our 
ancestors has it, you must look 
out for rubbers. In the war 
with the French Revolution 
and Napoleon our loss by cap- 


ture was, year in year out, 
about equal to the normal loss 
by shipwreck and collision. 
So it may well be in some war 
of the future. That is a very 
good reason why we should 
neither be negligent in prepar- 
ation nor yet rush frivolously 
into conflict. But it is no rea- 
son why we should renounce 
the right to make use of a 
means of subduing our enemies 
which has been often proved 
to be effective; which, more- 
over, could not be resigned 
except at the cost of a vast 
addition to our non -naval 
armaments, and by incurring 
the obligation to conduct all 
wars by huge armies and 
invasions. - 
Davip HAnNNAY. 
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MIRAGE, 


BY EDMUND CANDLER, 


THE evening sun fell slant- 
ingly over the plain, but there 
was no shade or coolness, The 
earth looked like seme débris 
from a kiln with the dull heat 
still in it. 

A clear desert with some 
breadth of view, or with some 
romance or challenge in it, 
would have been more toler- 
able, but this was a kind of 
interminable neglected baek- 
yard, dug up everywhere with 
holes like borrow-pits, hard 
and gritty, with barely a tree. 
The burnt stones and crumb- 
ling clods of earth emitted 
rays, and the heat-haze hung 
over it like a malignant ex- 
halation. A few stunted kikar- 
trees were the only growth, all 
thorn with their lower branches 
nibbled at by straining camels, 
or stripped and torn and 
wounded for goats’ provender 
or mean wood-fires. Even the 
vulture huddled in the thin 
branches was distressed by 
the heat, and sat brooding as 
if he were going to tumble for- 
ward from his perch, eyes 
blinking, beak gaping, and his 
ugly puffed fleshy neck strain- 
ing for ease. 

Selim slithered along over 
the broken ground with a tired 
shuffling amble till Hallowes 
felt as if he were sitting over 
the screw of a tramp steamer 
in the Red Sea. The heat and 
hardness of the earth seemed 
to run up his pony’s legs and 
jar him from the knee to the 
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spine. Hallowes was so angry 
he almost forgot his love for 
the beast, and spoke to him 
aloud as men do who live 
alone. 

“Selim, Selim, you brute, 
can’t you put one foot after 
another? Don’t slither. Hold 
up. There you were nearly 
down. Do you want to break 
master’s neck like that under- 
bred goose-rumped brute that 
killed Gale?” 

He touched him with the 
spur, and Selim broke into a 
reluctant trot, and then a 
false canter, bringing his near 
foot down with a jar that 
brought the sweat to Hal- 
lowes’ brow. He saw a sad 
reproachful eye looking round 
at him from under a drooping 
head and ears unwontedly 
turned back. A twinge of re- 
morse through his fingers 
brought the pony to a stand- 
still and he swung half round. 

“No, no, not yet. We must 
go on. As far as the sand- 
hill.” . 

Selim shuffled on, and the 
old greyhound Vim who had 
belonged to Gale loped along 
behind. 

Hallowes thought of the hills 
where three weeks before Selim 
had daneed till he gave him 
rein, and then progressed with 
smooth easy bounds. He re- 
membered that near foot in the 
air right under the shoulders, 
and the cocked ears and side- 
ways-looking eye staring at 
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other live things as if they 
were uncouth, and shying for 
very vanity with assumed dis- 
gust as a generous high-bred 
Arab should. MHallowes had 
gone through much the same 
transformation himself. 

“ Never mind, old man, I ex- 
pect I slouch too,” he said, and 
patted Selim on the neck. Thus 
encouraged, the pony converted 
his amble into a walk, and 
Hallowes fell to thinking of 
Gale, whose place he had been 
called down from the hills to 
fill at three days’ notice. Gale 
had booked his passage and 
was to have sailed in a week, 
but he had broken his neck. 
Hallowes wondered what the 
side-saddle was doing at his 
auction. Then he looked round 
through the haze, and began 
to wonder what odd scene- 
shifting instinct of Providence 
had brought Gale or himself 
to Raunga. He thought of 
the few petty cases which had 
come up to him and the tangle 
of lies in which the issue was 
wrapped and his own fumbling 
judgments. All reason for 
existence in Raunga seemed to 
be slipping away. Effort in 
such a place was in dismal 
disproportion to result, and 
even if right and wrong could 
be sifted at 118° in the shade 
it was hard to think of oneself 
and one’s work as real, The 
indigenes yielded patiently to 
circumstances, but the alien 
must be always striking at 
invulnerable nothings. 

Presently he came through 
the swimming haze to a clump 
of trees by a well and a parehed, 
blistered village. A pair of 
gentle-eyed yoked bullocks re- 
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volved solemnly as they trod a 
heap of corn, and a group of 
villagers sat by watching. 
Hallowes stopped and asked 
them the name of the village. 
The slow, resigned melancholy 
of their voices heightened his 
feeling of the unreality of 
things. They were far away, 
partitioned off from life, answer- 
ing him from the other side of 
an invisible grating, beyond 
which no human emotion had 
entered. Distress was as foreign 
to them as hope. You might 
believe they buried and gave 
birth indifferently, 

“ Whose is this well?” 

“What?” 

“ What is this?” 

“A well.” 

“To whom is it?” 

“To the Sirdar-ji.” And 
a lean, vacuous-intense man 
pointed with an _ apostolic 
finger to the largest house. 

Hallowes persuaded Selim to 
proceed, and the dirge of a 
Persian wheel pursued him 
along the dusty cart-rut, moan- 
ing in dissonant rhythm, hymn- 
ing the spirit of the place. 

In the open sand beyond the 
village Selim stood still, his 
pricked ears pointed at a dis- 
tant herd of ravine deer. He 
had seen them before Vim. 
Habit was strong in him, and 
he cantered off lazily towards 
them. Old Vim bore ahead. 
Hallowes was glad of the stimu- 
lus he could not give. The 
slack herd rose and stared at 
the dust they raised; they 
stood waiting incredulously a 
moment and then broke off, 
but without conviction. They 
knew it was not serious. Vim 
soon yielded to the heat, and it 
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became an uneasy stalk rather 
than a chase. The chinkara 
kept up a running reeonnais- 
sance in front, veering and 
turning and standing about, 
looking back at them more 
curious than frightened. 

So they circled round, lost 
to all direction, until Hallowes 
saw a low sandhill, mountain- 
ous in that vast desolation, 
and walked Selim towards it. 
He dismounted, rubbed the 
lather off the beast with a 
handful of dead 4k leaves, tied 
the reins in a knot and threw 
them over his neck and let 
him loose. Then he lay down 
flat in the sand and surveyed 
the country. Vim disposed 
himself painfully on the ground 
and would not come near, The 
herd was still moving, indis- 
tinguishable almost in the light 
sandy soil but for the dust they 
raised, except now and then 
when they crossed the brown 
stubble that had been a crop, 
and their white bellies showed 
up against it. Nothing else 
moved in that wide horizon 
save a dust-blur on the right 
which resolved itself as it came 
nearer into a figure on horse- 
back, some old Sirdar on an 
ambling tat, followed by a 
servant who strode behind 
carrying a staff, and far in 
his wake a bundle of an old 
woman sitting sideways on the 
tail of an ass. It was like a 
scrap out of some old Eastern 
allegory of the nothingness of 
life, and the whence and the 
whither. 

The sun had become part of 
a burning cloud on the western 
horizon, and out of it inter- 
mittent blasts of hot air swept 
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over the sandhill like a current 
from a furnace carrying sting- 
ing particles of sand and grit. 
Hallowes turned his face from 
it, and shut his eyes. If the 
dust-storm that was gathering 
came, the lee of the mound 
would be the best place for 
him. He stiffened himself for 
resistance, and lay still listen- 
ing to the distant rumble 
of thunder, but when he 
opened his eyes it was on a 
scene of unbelievable peace. 
He saw a river beneath him, 
and a girl in a boat moored to 
the bank. It was a sweet 
face, the smile rather sad, grey 
eyes and harvest hair, and she 
wore a grey dress and a straw 
hat with red poppies in it. 
Hallowes knew somehow that 
she had come down a path 
through the yellow corn, past 
a little old church with a round 
flint tower which one could 
just see over the alders across 
the river. How dark the alder- 
twigs were and how black the 
water under the shadow! The 
whirligig insects skimmed just 
on the edge of the shade in the 
sun. In the middle of the 
stream the submerged water- 
lily leaves swayed slowly up 
and down with the current, 
curled and wrinkled and 
covered with green slime, and 
small fish swam in between 
and darted back again at the 
shadow of her hat in the boat. 
She leant over the stern and 
watched them in the clear 
water, and a spray of forget-me- 
not which she had been paint- 
ing lay on the thwart. The 
far bank was fringed with 
them to the water's edge 
where they peeped under the 
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burnished leaves and rusty seed 
spikes of a great dock. Hal- 
lowes felt a breath of cool air; 
he heard the ripple lap against 
the boat; he saw the reflection 
of a soft blue English sky, 
streaked with herring - bone 
clouds. 

Then Selim nosed him, and 
he waked to the leaden reality. 
He saw the old Sikh again on 
his ambling tat; the servant 
strode behind; the old bundle 
followed in the wake on the 
tail of the ass. It was the 
strangest thing in the world; 
he could not have been asleep. 
The group had hardly moved 
beyond the kikar clump. He 
had been awake all the time, 
only a little drowsy and tired. 
What, then, was this floating 
picture that had crossed his 
vision? The deadly horizon of 
sand and starved kikar-trees 
may have rimmed it; he did 
not know. He had seen noth- 
ing but the girl in the boat, 
and the water and the trees 
and the flowers on the bank, 
and the cornfield and the 
chureh behind with its round 
flint tower, yet he had been 
conscious of a great deal more. 
It was all clearer than a 
dream, yet unlike anything he 
had ever dreamt; for he knew 
all the while that he was lying 
on the hot sand, and that Selim 
was nosing about behind. His 
eyes had been wide open. If 
he had shut them he would 
have lost the picture. And he 
bad been filled with wonder; 
it could not have been a dream. 
Dreams are a matter of course 
while they last. The brain re- 
ceives new images and asks no 
questions. But he had been 





filled with wonder. Besides, 
he felt that he had been aware 
of things he had not really 
seen, and could not have seen: 
the porch of the church on the 
hill, the path she had followed 
through the corn. And how 
could he have seen the girl in 
the boat and the fish in the 
stream at the same time? 
Was this part of the bizarre 
perspective of dreams? He 
had watched a shoal of roach 
nosing slowly up-stream under 
the floating arrowhead. There 
was one old veteran with a 
scarred tail and fin, He knew 
the way they circled round 
and swam, darting back every 
now and then, to come up 
again with the same slow, easy, 
leisurely pomp. And he knew 
the kind of country. He was 
born in it. He remembered 
the strong reek of fleabane 
and water-mint in the dykes, 
the pollard-willows, with the 
bird-sown gooseberry - bushes 
and woody-nightshade in the 
boles, and the clipped tufted 
elms in the hedgerows over 
the valley. 

He climbed on to Selim, and 
gave him his head to find his 
way home. Old Vim stood 
apart whining, and refused to 
come near, It was almost 
dark. All the sand of the de- 
sert seemed to be gathered into 
the air. There was no after- 
glow to guide him, but every 
now and then flashes of light- 
ning illumined the gritty waste 
and revealed every pin-point of 
the thin etched foliage of the 
kikar-trees. The heat became 
more intense. Hallowes was 
scarcely conscious of it. He 
was thinking of the river scene 
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and the girl’s face, so fresh and 
cool and calm, and the sweet 
sadness of her eyes and the 
richness of her hair. It must 
have been some brain-mirage, 
born of the heat. He could not 
forget the face—he felt that 
he had seen it or thought of it 
before; it haunted him as he 
elung to the saddle, his eyes 
shut and his head bent low 
against the face of the blast 
that almost blew him out of 
his seat. A few heavy drops 
of rain struck the ground and 
raised a tantalising smell of 
wet earth. It was the fag-end 
of the dust-storm, which was 
half spent before it reached 
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him. Presently he heard the 
sound of human veices. Selim 
had steered him to the village. 
He called out into the dark- 
ness— 

“ How far is it to Raunga?” 

“Tt is near.” 

“Ts it this way?” 

“ Ha-ji.” 

“Ts it that way?” 

“ Ha-ji.” 

“Ts it two kis?” 

“ Ha-ji,” 

‘Ts it ten kés?” 

“ Perhaps it is ten kés.” 

“But you said it was two 
kés.” 

“Ha-ji, having gone a little 
way you arrive.” 


II, 


In the morning Hallowes 
looked out on the brown waste 
that was called a garden. It 
had been a sleepless night. 
Already the first broad level 
bands of sunlight licked the 
earth with a thin sickly flame, 
like the tentacles of some fire- 
monster stretching out to hold 
the bare caked mud and sand 
in a slow, inexorable grasp, 
leaving scars that burnt all 
night. 

It was a blistering, feverish 
June. Even the brain-fever 
bird and coppersmith - were 
quelled. Wood and metal were 
hot to the toueh till morning. 
Day followed day with little 
change. Hallowes used to get 
up at half-past five feeling as 
tired as at any time in the 
twenty-four hours. He had 
tea before six, then office till 
noon, after which breakfast 
and lunch in one meal. Then 


such sleep as he could capture, 
—it was generally heavier than 
at night. Tea at five, and 
afterwards a ride into the de- 
solation. There were no other 
Englishmen in Raunga, but 
Hallowes remembered that 
Cartwright, the camel regis- 
tration officer, was passing 
through. He would ask him 
to dine, and they would ride 
together in the evening. 

At half-past five Cartwright 
came, and the two started out 
in the fieree heat over the 
blistering sand. Hallowes pro- 
posed that they should chase 
chinkara; it was the nearest 
thing to sport that Raunga 
offered, and he turned Selim 
towards the sandhill which was 
never out of his mind. Their 
ponies stumbled along over the 
gritty hummocky ground, past 
the vulture-laden kikar-trees, to 
the village where the same 
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patient oxen were treading the 
corn and the same melancholy 
group sat watching them. In 
the open country beyond 
Hallowes rode straight for the 
sandhill. Cartwright by his 
side pointed to it, saying— 

“That is where Gale went 
out. He’ was chivying chin- 
kara ; his horse put his foot in 
a hole and came down with 
him. They found him at the 
bottom of the mound with his 
hat off, and it was a hundred 
and anything in the shade; 
this poor old hound must_ have 
seen it. Booked his passage 
and all, poor devil!” 

“Was it concussion or sun- 
stroke, or did he break his 
neck ?” 

But before Cartwright could 
answer his horse shied violently 
as the herd, awakened from 
sleep, broke out of the bushes 
by their side. Cartwright was 
off on their heels, but Hallowes 
held Selim in until he saw the 
herd divide. Then he rode 
after the other half at right 
angles, purposely giving Cart- 
wright the slip. He longed for 
the sandhill, and when the 
dust-blur in which his friend’s 
horse was hidden had dis- 
appeared beyond the 4k scrub 
he turned back to it. 

Old Vim stood irresolute, 
looking now at the herd and 
now at his master. Then he 
disposed himself stiffly on the 
ground, laying his dejected 
nozzle between his paws. Every 
now and then he lifted his head 
and whined. 

Hallowes stretched himself 
out flat in the sand again, and 
strained his eyes over the 
waste, expecting the haze to 
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disperse and resolve itself into 
the mirage. There was no 
living thing in sight, save a 
distant camel straining at a 
kikar-tree and the shimmering 
white bellies of the scattered 
herd springing over the burnt 
stubble. He shut his eyes and 
tried to concentrate his mind 
on the vision he had seen, 
hoping vainly to recapture it, 
until he fancied he felt the cool 
breeze in his face and heard the 
water lapping against the boat 
and saw the girl looking down 
into the stream with sad 
patient eyes. But he could not 
see her clearly—the whole pic- 
ture was blurred; it was but 
a shadow, a reflection in his 
mind of the first image. It was 
fading when he heard Selim, 
who had come up behind, 
rolling in the sand. He spoke 
a reproachful word to the 
beast, who rose and shook him- 
self. Then he looked to the 
girths, mounted and turned his 
head home, feeling that he 
would not see the river or the 
church or the girl’s face again. 

When Hallowes reached the 
bungalow Cartwright had re- 
turned, but he did not join him 
at once. Instead he took a 
lamp into the office and ex- 
amined the warped insect-eaten 
photographs on the wall which 
had not been sent home with 
the rest of Gale’s belongings. 
They were all of the marsh 
country. There were Hickling 
Staithe and Horsey Dyke, S. 
Benet’s Abbey and the bridge 
over the Thurne at Potter 
Heigham, but he was looking 
for the little flint church on the 
hill above the narrow alder- 
fringed valley. 
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They dined outside in spite 
of the threatening dust-storm, 
in duck trousers and soft 
cotton shirts. The _ veriest 
fanatic of stiff linen yielded to 
the spirit of June in Raunga. 
Ice mitigated their sufferings, 
and a silent man stood behind 
each chair swinging a fan on a 
long stick. The cook gave 
them of his best—three dishes 
from the stringy goat of the 
dhak jungle, relieved by 
dainties out of tins. And they 
talked of many things—golf 
hotels, home cricket, oorial 
shooting in the Salt Range, 
the nature of the camel, trans- 
port in Somaliland where 
Cartwright had been in com- 
mand of an M.I. corps; and all 
the while Hallowes was think- 
ing of the sandhill and Gale. 
Cartwright had met him on his 
last tour, but all Hallowes 
could discover from him was 
that Gale was a “good sort,” 
and he believed he was engaged 
to a girl at home. 

“That would explain the 
side-saddle,” Hallowes said. 
“ Do you know who she was ?” 

“No, I believe she lived in 
Norfolk somewhere. He told 
me he was going there first.” 

Cartwright made an un- 
successful jab with his knife 
at his goat-steak and added, 
“He seemed glad to be going 
home,” 

Hallowes smiled. The in- 
adequacy of it was dramatic. 

“It was rough on the girl, 
too.” 

Hallowes agreed. Evidently 
Cartwright could not help him. 
He talked camel shop for an 
hour before they turned in. 

Hallowes slept in the garden, 
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—or rather, he did not sleep. 
Nor did he really lie awake. 
His mind muddled through the 
night incoherently while his 
body made automaton - like 
movements in search of ease, 
hitching a pyjama leg up to 
the knee; turning a pillow 
over and quickly back again, 
for the side exposed was always 
hotter. Sprinkling water on 
his bed and throwing open his 
thin cotton coat until the hot 
wind chilled him—impossible 
as it may seem,—or rather part 
of him; for he felt a core of fire 
in a shell of ice. Dragging his 
bed to the thin shade of a 
kikar-tree to be out of the 
moonlight for a moment ; tying 
a sheet to the mosquite-pole to 
keep off its light, only to re- 
move it again because it was 
too close and stuffy. Lying on 
the hard earth, hoping that 
the softness of a bed might 
wee him to sleep afterwards. 
In the early hours of the 
morning, as the moon was 
setting, he left the garden for 
his bed on the roof. There he 
lay, trying to woo sleep by 
thinking of clouds chasing one 
another under a blue sky over 
a wide expanse of water, but 
the clouds contracted into a 
small arc that framed a grey 
flint tower, and the water | 
shrank into the little stream 
with the dark shadows under 
the alder-bushes and the sub- 
merged water-lily leaves sway- 
ing with the current under 
the ripple. He thought: of 
an infinity of sheep passing 
through a gap in a hedge, one 
after another, and he tried to 
individualise them: one was 
short-necked, another murky- 
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faced, a third stood in the gap 
and looked round with a path- 
etic eye, and he wondered 
where the trouble lay, and 
his mind was slipping away, 
wandering to the sandhill, 
when he fastened it with an 
effort on the sheep again. It 
was the only way. He saw 
an old ewe scrambling through 
the gap with a bramble in her 
fleece, a lamb following at her 
heels. But it was no good. 
They all came out into the 
pasture by the boat, among 
the burnished dock-leaves and 
the meadow-sweet and for- 
get-me-not. 

In the afternoon he had been 
only half conscious that what 
he had seen concerned Gale. 
As he lay awake he became 
sure of it. The first vision 
was objective, call it what you 
will, a projection, a modifica- 
tion of space. He had seen 
what another mind had seen, 
what perhaps it was now seeing 
—things in the air created by 
the awful yearning of a spirit 
torn from its strong frame. 

The faee haunted him,—he 
could not forget it. He knew 
he had never seen it, yet it was 
in some way a recollection and 
not of long ago. He thought 
it was in some picture he had 
seen, but where he could not 
remember. Suddenly a thought 
struck him. He lit a match 
and stumbled down the stairs 
from the roof, dropping sweat 
upon the hot stones of the floor. 
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He entered the room where 
Gale had slept and where they 
had brought him in ; he opened 
a drawer under the looking. 
glass on the dressing - table. 
There, among a collection of 
old stores’ catalogues, almanacs, 
and telegraph forms and loose 
sheets of paper he found three 
unmounted photographs of a 
group standing under trees. 
She was in one of them, calm, 
sweet, and peaceful,—a face to 
dream of always. Amongst 
the relies a sheet of paper 
caught his eye with something 
written at the top in Gale’s 
handwriting. It must have 
been something he had been 
writing when he was inter- 
rupted, and had put away in 
the drawer to finish after- 
wards. It had no beginning 
or end, 


“in the one-mores now. The 
no-mores begin on Wednesday. 
On Wednesday I leave for 
Karachi. I’ll come by the 3.37, 
the tea-train, as old Betty used 
to say, and I'll go straight 
down to the river. Bring the 
boat to the Alder-Carr. Wear 
the brown hat with the poppies. 
We'll make tea there and go 
up to the house afterwards. 
Darling, it will be——” 


Hallowes folded it carefully 
and put it in an envelope with 
the photographs. Then he 
ascended the hot steps on to 
the roof. 
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A CAMPING TRIP IN THE SELKIRKS. 


It was towards the end of 
our summer in the Canadian 
Rockies and Selkirks that we 
first had the chance of a camp- 
ing trip. It would have been 
a great disappointment to have 
left the mountains without 
adding this to our experiences, 
but it is almost impossible for 
three English girls to go off 
on an expedition of this kind 
by themselves. 

We were staying at a primi- 
tive little hotel on the Arrow 
Lakes when we had the good 
fortune to make friends with 
some people named Chanton, 
living on the opposite side of 
the lake. They wanted to ex- 
plore Mt. Baldie, a mountain 
of about 9000 feet, on their 
side, and invited us to join their 
party. A few days later we 
arrayed ourselves in our oldest 
clothes, very short skirts, loose 
blouses, and the most solid 
boots in our possession, and 
prepared to start. With us we 
took woollen sweaters, tooth- 
brushes, a comb, a piece of 
soap, my camera, a small 
tripod, and finally a little flask 
of whisky, bitter experience in 
the Rockies having taught us 
that it is well to be prepared 
for accidents. 

It was about eight o’clock 
one beautiful morning when we 
rowed across the lake, a dis- 
tance of four miles, to join the 
Chantons. They were busy 
dividing up the provisions into 
different packs to be carried 
by some of the party. Our 
guide, who called himself 

VOL, CXCIV.—NO. MCLXXIV. 


Missouri, I believe because it 
was the name of his native 
state, seemed a most attractive 
person. He was very strong 
and handsome, always in the 
highest spirits, and we after- 
wards found him a splendid 
camp-fire entertainer. Miss 
Chanton and another girl had 
adopted a more professional 
mountaineering dress than we: 
instead of skirts, they wore 
heavy cloth knickers, worsted 
stockings, and nailed boots, 
while to complete their outfit 
they had men’s soft felt hats 
to protect them from the blaz- 
ing sun. 

We had to take to the boats 
once more before making a real 
start, as there was a large 
creek between us and Mt. 
Baldie, and to walk round it 
meant many miles. When we 
had crossed this creek we tied 
up the boats and left them for 
our return. Then Missouri 
with his rifle and an enormous 
pack on his back led the way, 
and off we went uphill. At 
first it was fairly steep, but we 
had had constant practice in 
climbing for many weeks, and 
did not mind it at all. There 
were nine of us altogether, 
including one little girl about 
fourteen years old: she seemed 
to be rather small, but proved 
to be quite as untiring as any 
of us. It is almost impossible 
not to make friends when 
camping out, and with one 
exception we were a very 
united party. The one person 
who made herself a nuisance 

be 
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was, I am sorry to say, another 
English girl. She had come 
out to Canada hoping to get 
@ post of some kind, and in the 
meantime was staying with 
the Chantons. They found 
“Lyddie” a great trial, and 
had done their best to persuade 
her not to attempt the expedi- 
tion. Even this first climb 
seemed too much for her, 
and every few minutes she 
would stop by the way, pant- 
ing and wiping her streaming 
face. ss 

After a time the trail be- 
came very shady, and walking 
very easy in consequence. We 
had agreed to lunch at Trout 
Stream, where long ago there 
had been a camp, but when we 
got there we still felt so fresh 
that a rest seemed absurd, and 
we begged to go on and climb 
the long hill in front of us. 
No one objected except Lyddie, 
so we stirred her up, and a 
little later found ourselves at 
the top of this hill, quite ready 
to appreciate lunch. We were 
told to make the most of our 
meat sandwiches, for no meat 
beyond bacon would be avail- 
able afterwards. We had 
about an hour’s rest and 
started off again: this time 
we three girls took the lead, 
as the trail was very clearly 
marked, Missouri was not far 
behind, so that when in doubt 
we could call back to him. 
We were now on a long 
corduroy road—that is, one 
made of small logs laid across 
the road at even distances. 
At first it was very steep, and 
in places so wet that we had 
to scramble up the banks and 
push our way through the 


tangle of bushes and under- 
growth of all kinds, to avoid 
the water. It was here that 
we first made acquaintance 
with the “Devil’s Club,” a 
very strong plant four or five 
feet high, which looks most 
tempting to cling to in diffi- 
cult places, but which is covered 
with dangerous therns: these 
come off into one’s hand and 
work their way into the flesh, 
sometimes so far that the 
woodsmen are forced to have 
their hands amputated. 

It began to get very dark 
now, and it was evident that a 
storm was coming. We had 
planned to spend the first 
night in a miner’s shack, from 
which we were still some 
distance, but now we all 
hurried on, hoping to reach 
shelter before the storm burst 
upon us. We did not quite 
manage it, and were still a 
good mile from the shack when 
we were overtaken by the rain, 
or rather hail. Enormous 
hailstones rattled round us, 
so that we were obliged to 
take refuge under some trees, 
This, however, was soon fol- 
lowed by huge thunder-claps 
and vivid lightning, and it was 
thought wiser to go on our way 
and put up with a good soak- 
ing. We stumbled on, getting 
wetter every moment, and great 
was our joy when at last we 
sighted a small clearing and 
the shack. Missouri forced 
open the door, and in we all 
went. It seemed very dark 
inside, as it was only lighted 
by two minute windows placed 
very high up. As soon as we 
got used to the gloom we 
found that the shack con- 
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sisted of one fairly large room 
with four broad wooden bunks 
at the end, two on each side, 
one above the other, very like 
berths on a steamer. In be- 
tween these bunks was fixed a 
long narrow table with benches 
on two sides. The front part 
of the room was taken up with 
a large stove, this and a few 
wooden boxes which served as 
seats making up the entire 
furniture. The stove was soon 
lighted, and we all crowded 
round to get dry,—no easy 
matter, for pushing through 
the brush in that heavy shower 
had left us as wet as if we had 
walked into a bath. The only 
way of drying our boots was to 
put them in the oven, but this 
stiffened them so that it was 
hard work getting into them 
again, Missouri was very 
much in his element in the 
shack, he did everything so 
quickly and well. By the time 
we were fairly dry, enough 
wood was chopped te last us 
till the next day, and prepara- 
tions were begun for tea. 
Plenty of food was found in 
the shack, which was often 
used by men working in the 
mines near by. Flour, bacon, 
beans, sugar, prunes, tea, and 
several tins of canned fruit we 
found left for any wanderers 
who might use the shack, and 
our party seemed to have no 
scruples about using these 
things, though I believe they 
left other provisions in return. 
We also found butter and eggs, 
but they had been waiting too 
long for the next comers, and 
had to be promptly removed : 
still, after all, butter is a mere 
luxury when you are camping, 
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and the fewer luxuries you 
have the prouder you feel of 
yourself. 

Our help did not seem to be 
needed in getting our meal 
ready, so a8 if was too wet to 
go outside, the Chantons gave 
us @ lesson in candy-making. 
Nancy and I had never seen 
pulling candy before, and 
found it most fascinating. 
The warm sticky substance 
is pulled out in strips of about 
a yard long, then folded, 
twisted, and pulled out again: 
this process may go on for an 
hour or more. That our hands 
were not of the cleanest seemed 
to matter little; it does not do 
to be fussy when camping out, 
and so, later on, round the 
camp-fire, the candy was much 
appreciated. It seemed as if 
the evening meal would never be 
ready—not that Missouri was 
slow; he was above reproach 
in every way, but we were all 
so starved. Still, everything 
comes to these who wait, and 
at last we were all seated 
round the rickety table to 
enjoy as good a meal as the 
shack eould provide. <A large 
dish of hot bacon, a thing that 
usually Nancy and I hate, was 
passed round, and with it 
potatoes and a kind of tomato 
sauce, which had to take the 
place ef butter; then we had 
tea and coffee, stewed prunes, 
and the last of the rolls which 
we had brought with us. 
There were plenty of enamel 
cups and plates, but knives 
and forks were very scarce, 
and had to do duty in many 
ways. The steel forks we 
found a great trial; I think 
we disliked them more than 
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anything else that we had to 
endure. 

The rain had ceased by the 
time our meal was over, and 
we were glad to get out of the 
stuffy little shack into the fresh 
air. We all busied ourselves 
collecting wood for a big camp- 
fire, which soon blazed away 
merrily, and we settled down 
to enjoy it. Missouri enter- 
tained us at first with humor- 
ous sketches and songs, though 
in such a high-pitched nasal 
voice that we found them 
difficult to follow. Then he 
went on to various yarns of 
the trail, which we enjoyed 
immensely. I have never come 
across any one who loved the 
wilds as he did; he hated 
spending even a few days under 
an ordinary roof, and lived all 
his time in the woods, trapping 
in the winter and prospecting 
or acting as guide in the 
summer. 

There is great joy in a camp- 
fire, though it is difficult to 
say where it lies, for certainly 
there is no peace about it. 
You settle yourself down con- 
tentedly on the sheltered side 
and wonder why on earth 
every one cannot be as peace- 
ful as you are; then suddenly, 
without a minute’s warning, 
the wind changes and the 
smoke is upon you: gasping 
and coughing, almost half- 
suffocated, you roll away, rub- 
bing your smarting eyes. 
When you can see once more, 
you have another try and settle 
down in the one place you are 
quite sure the smoke will never 
reach ; but, alas! no sooner do 
you begin to enjoy life again 
than the smoke makes a 
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vicious dart at you, and once 
more you effect a hurried exit. 
Of course in between times 
you have the consolation of 
seeing other members of the 
party in the same plight, and 
of offering them a corner of 
your superior spot. And yet 
it is always hard to drag one- 
self away from a cheerful fire, 
there is such a fascination on 
a dark summer night in seeing 
the huge blaze and the snatches 
of light thrown on the faces 
of those sitting round. How- 
ever, with a hard day’s climb 
before us, Mary, Nancy, and I 
took one of the large upper 
bunks and just managed to 
wedge ourselves in, though 
there was not an inch of space 
left for us to move. There 
was a very old mattress, much 
too narrow for the _ bunk, 
through which we could feel 
the wooden boards only too 
distinctly; we also had the 
luxury of a couple of old 
pillows left by the miners, 
over which we spread our 
sweaters as coverings. We 
were the first to retire, and it 
was not a long process, our 
boots and collars being all that 
we considered it necessary to 
remove. When we had settled 
down, the other bunks gradu- 
ally filled up, the men of the 
party being the last to retire. 
Nancy, as usual, was soon 
asleep: this was unkind of 
her, as we were foreed 
either to lie still until she 
woke, or else to wake her 
heartlessly for a general 
move. Soon, too, we heard 


loud sounds from the bunk 
below us, where the guide and 
another man were enjoying 
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their hard-earned rest. The 
door of the shack was wide 
open, and we could clearly 
hear stealthy sounds of various 
animals and the continuous 
mutter of the wind blowing 
through the pine-trees. Then 
came @ more distinct sound—a 
pattering of feet very close to 
our heads and then round the 
edge of our bunk. “Rats,” 
whispered Mary to me in 
horrified tones. Rats they 
were most unmistakably ; the 
first one was soon followed by 
others, and they spent the 
night running about the ridges 
of the logs of which the shack 
was built, apparently hunting 
the place for food. In spite 
of these disturbances, we all 
managed to get a little sleep. 
We had a great joke the next 
day against Nancy, who, when 
she woke in the morning, 
gently asked, “ Don’t you think 
there was a rat about last 
night?” ‘A rat indeed!” 
we all exclaimed. Really it was 
an insult to talk of one rat 
when the place had been alive 
with them all night. I am 
not sure that it was not partly 
our envy of Nancy’s powers 
of sleep that made us all so 
indignant. 

We turned out about five 
o’clock the next morning, and 
feeling fearfully unkempt, 
made our way to a little stream 
and had the best wash we 
could under the circumstances. 
It was bitterly cold, and there 
was little we could do, so we 
did not stay long. We got 
back to the shack to find 
breakfast almost ready; good 
Missouri had been up before us, 
and now was busy making 
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bannocks, Our supply of bread 
was quite gone, so everything 
of that nature had to be made 
out of the supply of flour and 
baking-powder from the shack. 
The bannocks, when finished, 
were delightful; they are large 
flat cakes of bread made with- 
out yeast, baked in a tin and 
eaten hot. We all felt much 
warmer and happier after a 
good breakfast with coffee; 
hot bacon again was the chief 
dish. 

When the meal was over, 
there was a serious packing up 
of things absolutely necessary 
for the next two days. We 
were to go farther up the 
mountain, where there would 
be no luxurious shack, and all 
our food and bedding must be 
carried on our backs. We 
English girls were getting 
very excited, for this was 
camping-out in earnest. The 
blankets were first rolled up, 
one apiece for each of the 
party; straps were found, and 
Missouri showed us how to 
fasten them so as to make a 
convenient pack. These we 
carried on our backs with cross 
straps which we could slip out 
of when we rested. Missouri 
himself carried a larger pack 
containing a frying-pan, a 
billy (that is, a tin for boiling 
water), a couple of plates and 
cups, a knife and spoon, also a 
quantity of flour, baking-pow- 
der, sugar, tea, bacon, and 
beans. There should have 
been salt, but it was only when 
we came to our next meal that 
Missouri discovered it had been 
left behind: poor man, he was 
terribly upset about it, far 
more so than we were, though 
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I must own we missed it; 
bread that is made without 
salt is very tasteless. A big 
axe for chopping wood for the 
fires had to be taken, and, of 
course, Missouri also took a 
gun. 

These preparations did not 
require very long, and it was 
still early when we started. 
The grass was very wet, and 
we got a good soaking as we 
pushed up the first hill. We 
felt very proud of ourselves 
with our packs on our backs, 
and at first found them very 
little trouble. It is when you 
have worn your pack for an 
hour or two and are climbing 
difficult places that you begin 
to wish it at the bottom of the 
sea. It drops from your shoul- 
ders, and the weight seems to 
increase at every step, the 
straps cut into your arms, it 
pulls you backwards as though 
by main force when all your 
strength is needed forward to 
get you uphill, and altogether 
it behaves in the most uncom- 
fortable manner possible. All 
the same, there is a most de- 
lightful feeling of independence 
in carrying everything neces- 
sary for one’s existence with 
one. It is charming to wander 
where you will, no certain spot 
having to be made for by 
nightfall, nothing to do but to 
please yourself and settle where 
and when you choose. It was 
all so absolutely new to us 
three that we simply revelled 
in it, and only hope that it 
may be our good fortune some 
day in the future to go off in 
the mountains in this way 
again. Then, too, this manner 


of carrying our possessions left 
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our hands perfectly free,—a 
great joy, and in some places 
an absolute necessity. 

We were now about 7000 
feet up; the air was delightful, 
making us feel very energetic. 
We went on steadily, only 
halting by the little streams 
we occasionally came across ; 
we were glad then to sit down 
for a few minutes, drop our 
packs, and drink a little of the 
clear, cold water flowing in the 
streams. After an hour or so 
of wooded country we came to 
the end of the trees, and had 
to climb bare hills. We had 
reached the top of one of the 
mountains, and had come a 
little way down on the other 
side, when suddenly we heard 
shouts from those in front, and 
a moment later we also came 
in sight of beautiful Empress 
Lake. The green trees which 
clothed its shores were inter- 
rupted by big snow banks; 
these dark-green trees and the 
intense white of the snow re- 
flected in the marvellous blue 
of the lake made a picture 
that we shall never forget. 
In front of the lake was a field 
of anemones, though we were 
too late to see them in bloom ; 
but even their blue-grey fluffy 
remains were attractive. Of 
course we took photographs, 
but how we wished we could 
catch the colour! We wan- 
dered to the edge and along 
the bank to see a subterranean 
river which Missouri said he 
would show us. The water of 
the lake had carved for itself a 
double opening in the solid 
rock of the mountain, and 
flowed underground for several 
miles, Where it first entered 
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the mountain it dropped dewn 
rapidly, and by clinging to the 
rocks at the side there was 
room for us to go some dis- 
tance into the great cave. It 
was rather risky work, though, 
everything being wet and 
slippery, and the darkness 
growing more and more intense 
every step we took. Soon 
after its first big drop the 
river curved away, so that 
even with torches it would 
have been impossible to see far 
ahead. It was a relief to come 
out of the darkness into the 
bright sunshine again. Em- 
press Lake seemed too beauti- 
ful to leave, and although our 
hopes were set on reaching 
another lake still farther away 
from the beaten track, and we 
had not much time to spare, 
we could not drag ourselves 
away. Like a party of child- 
ren, we amused ourselves by 
playing “ducks and drakes ” 
on the little beach. Missouri 
beat us all hollow at this game 
—nearly every stone he threw 
jumped ten or twelve times. 
We had at last to shoulder 
our packs and leave the lovely 
place; then came more climb- 
ing, some of the hills being 
quite steep. About lunch- 
time we reached a narrow 
valley with steep mountains 
on either side enclosing a long, 
narrow lake known as Paint 
Lake. It took its name from 
the peculiar bright-red, sticky 
soil which the Indians are sup- 
posed to have used for their 
war-paint. Its colour really 
comes from the oxidisation of 
the iron ore in the mountains 
round. Here we found some 
fine specimens of red and 
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white garnets, and even one 
good black one. Near the lake 
were the remains of an old 
camp, the stones for the fire 
being still in position, and 
Missouri soon set a fire going. 
All camps naturally depend 
on two things—a stream for 
drinking - water and firewood. 
There was very little of the 
latter at Paint Lake, but just 
sufficient was found for us to 
cook our midday meal. The 
inevitable bacon was the chief 
item, only this time not flav- 
oured by steel forks; such 
luxuries could net be taken 
with us, so we made the most 
of our fingers, and discovered 
how really slimy hot bacon 
could be. We were introduced 
to “flapjacks” too; flapjacks 
are made of the same ingredi- 
ents as bannocks, but they are 
fried and tossed like a pancake. 
They were very nice, but badly 
needed the salt which had 
been left behind. They were 
large and hot, and it seemed 
comic to hold these soft things 
flat on the palms of our hands ; 
but we enjoyed them, and they 
did double duty—first, as an 
accompaniment to the bacon, 
and then with sugar, as a 
second course. How we all 
enjoyed that meal, and what 
fun we had over it! Only two 
tin mugs between the whole 
party, and tea without milk, 
but tasting far better than the 
best made and most daintily 
served tea of civilised life. 
We had next to cross the 
red banks of the lake, taking 
a good deal of the soil with us, 
and then, to get out of the 
valley, had to do a stiff piece 
of climbing, where we needed 
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the use of both hands to cling 
on to whatever afforded us a 
grip. The packs chose this 
moment to double their weight 
suddenly,—a mean trick they 
play at such times. Near the 
top was another hill, entirely 
covered with snow, through 
which we had to plough: in 
spite of the strong summer 
sun it had a good crust, and 
was very slippery to climb. 
When we reached the top 
some one suggested toboggan- 
ing down, and one after the 
other we were pushed off, to 
whizz rapidly down the steep 
incline; then we laboured up 
again, ready for another slide. 
The queerness of tobogganing 
in August, and in thin summer 
clothing, pleased us immensely: 
we noticed that wherever we 
broke the crust of the snow 
there were red ‘streaks; the 
pinkish snow thus laid bare 
was coloured by insects too 
minute to be visible. 

Missouri now had to find his 
way as best he could, never 
having been farther in this 
direction than Paint Lake. 
When the next ridge was 
climbed, it was evident that 
to reach Bear Lake, which was 
our ambition, we should have 
to drop down several hundreds 
of feet, cross a small creek, and 
then climb a similar height 
over the next range of hills, 
It is always grievous to go 
down at all when one is 
mountain -climbing, and to 
have to get down that dis- 
tance and then climb up again 
was a sore trial. We turned 
to the left and came to a very 
difficult corner, where there 
were only minute footholds, 
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and we could only go one at 
a time. Missouri went down 
first, and we each had to spring 
several feet to where he was 
standing ready to eatch us at 
the critical moment, Presently 
we came to very thick bush 
and rested for a few minutes, 
while Missouri hunted about 
for the most open part to make 
our way down. The first place 
he chose was so steep that some 
of the party were too nervous 
to attempt it, and we had to 
try farther on. We had a 
horrible time going down; it 
was frightfully slippery, and 
we clung to the bushes until 
our arms were nearly wrenched 
out, and then let ourselves 
slide short distances to the 
next foothold. Lower down 
the tangle of bush became so 
thick and high that every step 
was difficult, and there being 
no trail, it was not an easy 
matter to follow Missouri, who 
was a few yards ahead. Every 
inch of the way had to be 
fought through solid bushes 
and brambles, while fallen trees 
hidden among them tripped us 
up every few yards. Our 
packs caught in everything, 
got twisted in every direction, 
and were so tiring that every 
few minutes we had to rest. 
It was a trying time for our 
tempers, and to make matters 
worse, Missouri began to be 
afraid that there was no chance 
of reaching Bear Lake that 
night. The idea of camping 
out in this wilderness was any- 
thing but attractive, and we 
all pushed on as hard as pos- 
sible, though with despair in 
our hearts of ever getting to 
the bottom of that hill. On 
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and on we went, and just as 
we were beginning to feel we 
could do no more, the delight- 
ful sound of running water was 
heard. In a few moments we 
came in sight of the creek, and 
followed it up some way to 
find a possible place to get 
across: even then it was a case 
of making a wild dash through 
the water. On the other side 
we had a pretty steep ascent, 
but anything was better than 
the awful part we had just 
come through, and Missouri 
hoped that from the top of 
this hill we should at least see 
Bear Lake. Fresh energy came 
to us; we crossed the first 
ridge to find another broad 
stream, and again we had, one 
by one, to be helped over, get- 


. ting a second wetting in the 


diet 


process, Over two more ridges 
we laboured, until finally a yell 
of delight arose from the party 
in front, and there, hardly more 
than a mile away and with no 
more hills in between, lay our 
longed-for goal, Bear Lake! 
We were soon there, drying 
our things round the camp-fire, 
while we watched Missouri pre- 
pare our meal. A very cold 
wind was blowing from the 
lake, and as we were nearly 
9000 feet up and the sun had 
gone down, we had to keep 
close to the fire to get warm. 
We needed no second bidding 
when the meal was ready, but 
set to on the everlasting bacon 
and flapjacks, which, I am 
sorry to say, were not quite so 
nice or so well cooked as those 
we had had at lunch. Most of 
all we appreciated the hot tea, 
milkless though it was, for 
we were chilled through and 
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through, and all pretty well 
exhausted. 

When supper was over, Mis- 
souri suggested a stroll round 
the lake in search of a shack, 
which he knew to be some- 
where near, and in which he 
hoped we might find some salt. 
We were not eager for further 
exercise, but it was too cold to 
sit still, and so we went part of 
the way with him. 

Bear Lake is much larger 
than Empress Lake, oval in 
shape, and the mountains slope 
down to it rather more grad- 
ually. There are a couple of 
tree-covered islands in the 
middle, and connected with it 
is another smaller lake, out of 
which flowed the stream we 
had last crossed. Seme of us 
were soon tired, and made our 
way back to the camp, leaving 
the rest to make a circuit of 
the lake and hunt for the 
shack. 

Camp now consisted of a 
fire, some blankets, and a few 
cooking utensils: it was our 
first experience of camping-out 
without any sort of roof over 
our heads. Until the others 
returned, we busied ourselves 
gathering wood for the fire, 
and preparing some beans for 
the morning. In the mean- 
time the others had found a 
shack, but with no salt or pro- 
visions of any kind in it: it 
was in a very dilapidated state, 
evidently not having been used 
for several years. 

Stories and songs again 
passed away the time, but we 
were all too tired to go on with 
them long, and begged Missouri 
to cut the spruce boughs whieh 
he had promised us for beds. 
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We piled them on the ground, 
doing our best to arrange some 
sort of pillow for our heads, 
finally being driven to use our 
boots for this purpose, partly 
to keep them dry, and partly 
because nothing else was avail- 
able. Then we rolled ourselves 
in our blankets, lay as close to 
the fire as we dared, and settled 
down to sleep. In spite of the 
cold it was a glorious night, 
and when the stars eame out 
brilliantly, it seemed a pity to 
try to sleep: in any case, we 
were too cold to do so, and 
presently, when I found even 
Nancy wide awake and busily 
attending to the fire, I realised 
what an uncomfortable night 
we must be having. The worst 
part of it was the heavy dew; 
our blankets were covered with 
a layer of icy water, and every 
time we moved we found a 
fresh chilly stream to lie in. 
Our boot pillows had long 
since departed from us, and in 
the darkness, considering how 
little comfort we had had from 
them, it did not seem worth 
while even to stretch out an 
arm to feel for them. 

I was sleeping between 
Nancy and Mary, and to- 
wards morning, as it grew 
even colder, they pushed closer 
and closer in a vain attempt 
to keep out the cold on one 
side, until I was in danger of 
being pressed fiat. All the 
same, I think I had the best 
of it. 

Long before it was light the 
rest of the party were up, 
crouching round the fire in 
their blankets, but we huddled 
together much longer. It was 


a very picturesque sight, with 
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the fire blazing up in the 


darkness and throwing its 
flickering light first on the 
face of one and then of 
another. The stars were still 
visible overhead, but one could 
feel the freshness of approach- 
ing dawn. About 4 A.M. 
Missouri considered it light 
enough to begin to cook, and 
we plucked up courage to 
cast off our blankets and sit 
up. Then came a scramble 
for boots, which were as wet 
as if they had spent the night 
in the lake. Is there anything 
more trying to the temper 
than struggling into wet boots 
when your feet are already 
horribly cold and everything 
on and around you is soaking ? 
The damp seems to make them 
several sizes too small, and 
your poor numb fingers have 
to fumble a long time to get 
them on: even then, you can 
only manage to hobble, feeling 
the most miserable creature in 
the world. We waded through 
the long grass round to the 
smaller lake with our tooth- 
brushes, a comb, and some 
soap. I have never known 
anything equal to that dew: 
by the time we reached the 
little lake we had to wring 
any amount of water out of 
our skirts. This was no easy 
task, for the grass had reached 
almost to our waists. We 
washed as well as we could— 
more as a matter of duty than 
pleasure, for the water was 
horribly cold. Then when our 
fingers had lost all feeling we 
made vain attempts to arrange 
our hair, which was also satu- 
rated with water. Finally, a 
little cleaner though more mis- 
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erable than before, we gloom- 
ily returned to the camp. 
Hurrah! breakfast was ready 
and tea awaited us. It seemed 
to me that the flapjacks, like 
ourselves, had suffered from 
the dew, for they were by no 
means all they ought to have 
been, and we found them more 
useful as plates than as food. 
Our faithful friend, the bacon, 
turned up again, its monotony 
varied by haricot beans, These 
beans were great fun: we had 
streng arguments as to the 
best way of eating them with- 
out forks or spoons. They 
were ladled out of the pan on 
to our flapjacks with a big 
spoon, much water accompany- 
ing them, and then one had to 
choose between picking them 
up one at a time with one’s 
fingers or burrowing one’s face 
into them and picking them 
up dog fashion. I insisted on 
the first way, but I must 
own it was slow work. 

Missouri had been much dis- 
appointed at not finding any 
food in the shack, and this 
made it necessary for us to 
start back much sooner than 
we had intended, for our pro- 
visions were giving out. 

The lake was looking very 
beautiful in the morning light, 
and the reflections were won- 
derful. I waited until the last 
moment to take a photograph, 
although I had little hope of 
its turning out well at such an 
early hour. By six o’clock we 
were packed up and starting 
off with our possessions on our 
backs again. We returned at 
first by the way we had come, 
and crossed the stream fairly 
easily; then we had a nasty 


piece of downhill work through 
bush waist-high soaked with 
dew. After about an hour we 
got to the bottom, and began 
climbing the big hill which had 
given us so much trouble the 
previous afternoon. We did 
not choose the same place to 
go up—we none of us wished to 
try that again,—but although 
Missouri took much trouble to 
find a better way, we had a 
pretty hard time. It was so 
steep and wet and slippery 
that to walk up in an ordinary 
way was out of the question, 
and we had to catch hold of 
the bushes, and sometimes 
even of tufts of grass, to haul 
ourselves up a step at a time 
as best we could. We soon 
found out which bushes could 
safely be trusted, the most 
useful being the wild syringa, 
which, though small, was very 
tough. We went up and up 
until we came to the end of 
the trees and found big bare 
rocks. We were all warm 
enough by this time, and the 
sun was getting strong, so we 
took a good rest at the top 
of the hill, and then had our 
one and only piece of level 
walking. Level, did I say? 
Well, level for a few yards at 
a time. It was so strange to 
have our hands free and be 
doing easy work that the 
younger members of the party 
had to find an outlet for their 
spirits, and gave their minds 
to teasing Lyddie, quietly fill- 
ing her pack with numerous 
small stones. It was rather 
a shame, but she was just the 
sort of person one cannot help 
teasing, and it was really 
funny to see the boys dancing 
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with delight behind her, until 
she discovered how heavy her 
pack was getting and wrath- 
fully threw the stones out. A 
little later we came to snow, 
and then she became a target 
for snowballs, though I am 
inclined to think she gave as 
good as she got. 

We could not afford to rest 
very often that morning, for 
there were many ridges still 


‘between us and our shack, and 


our foed had given out, the 
little we might have brought 
having been left at Bear Lake 
to save carrying it. We made 
our way over the highest ridge of 
hills and then round to the head 
of Paint Lake. Missouri would 
not take us down, but thought 
it better to keep us on the high 
level to save a nasty climb up 
again. We tried every kind 
of climbing that morning—loose 
shale, slippery rocks, snow-fields, 
and, in places, small patches of 
green grass. We had to walk 
along one very nasty ridge of 
rock not more than a foot wide 
with enormous precipices on 
either side. Missouri went first 
and helped each of us as much 
as he could, but even with his 
help it was very dangerous, and 
we were most thankful to get 
to the end of it. After this 
we began to descend, came to 
several little streams, and then 
to a zinc mine into which we 
wandered as far as we could. 
After one more hill we found 
ourselves back at Empress 
Lake. The way to the shack 
was now s0 clear that Missouri 
went on ahead to make pre- 
parations for a meal: it was 
noon by this time, and we had 
finished breakfast about five 


o'clock. Driven on by hunger, 
we were not slow in following 
him, and on reaching the shack 
still had some minutes to wait 
before the bannocks and tea 
were ready. Our appearance 
had not improved since leaving 
the shack : we were not proud of 
ourselves then, after one night 
of it, but two more days in 
the same garments had sadly 
changed their colour ; our skirts 
were fearfully torn from push- 
ing through the bush, so much 
so that some of the rents had 
to be safety-pinned up for 
decency’s sake. Worst of all 
were our shoes; they had all 
been cut about frightfully on 
the shale and scraped on the 
rocks, while Mary’s and mine 
had absolutely given out, so 
that we felt the bare ground 
through them. 

After our outdoor meals, the 
one in the shack seemed quite 
civilised; we had returned to 
the luxuries of prunes and 
potatoes ; bacon, of course, was 
still present and steel forks 
again in evidence, but the 
really hot coffee with milk — 
even if only condensed—was a 
great joy, and it was a comfort 
to have a table again and 
benches to sit on. 

There was some talk of going 
that afternoon to see a zinc 
mine close at hand; everyone 
was very tired, and Missouri 
wanted us to have a good rest 
and not attempt the last eight 
miles down until the next day. 
We three girls, however, had 
such a longing for baths and 
clean clothes that we decided 
to go down that day by our- 
selves, if we could manage to 
do so without upsetting the 
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party. Missouri was very 
averse to letting us go alone, 
but after a time we persuaded 
him that we should be quite 
capable of finding the trail for 
ourselves, and were not likely 
to come to any harm. There 
was a little difficulty about 
getting across the creek, but 
Missouri had left his boat there, 
and we were quite equal to 
rowing ourselves across as far 
as the Chantons’ house. The 
only other trouble he suggested 
was bears, but as we had not 
seen any big game the whole 
trip, we felt we might take 
the risk of meeting any now. 

It was rather an undertak- 
ing, another eight miles of 
hard walking after having 
already done thirteen, not of 
walking, but of the stiffest 
possible climbing, and more 
uphill thandown. Somewhere 
about half-past two we set off, 
and soon got into a good down- 
hill swing: we were well in 
the woods now, and conse- 
quently did not suffer so much 
from our worn-out shoes. We 
found the trail without any 
trouble, and did not halt until 
we came to the creek where we 
had lunched on our way up. 
It was a glorious afternoon, 
and there were sufficient trees 
about to shelter us from the 
blazing sun, which would 
otherwise have been trouble- 
some. We found quantities of 
raspberries and huckleberries 
growing near the camp where 
we rested, and they had to take 
the place of afternoon tea for 
us, After a short rest we went 
off again at a good paee, single 
file, with Mary leading the way. 
It was astonishing how easy 
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that walk seemed, for the same 
reason, I suppose, that a tired 
horse puts on speed when mak- 
ing for his stable. We had 
started off very tired, and yet 
managed that eight miles with 
very little effort, and certainly 
felt none the worse for it. 
When at last we saw the lake 
before us, a few hundred feet 
down, we felt much pleased 
with ourselves, and increased 
our speed still more. How- 
ever, pride goes before a fall, 
—our difficulties were by no 
means over: on getting down 
there was no sign of Missouri’s 
boat, and not a creature in 
sight on either side of the 
creek, Some annoying person 
had evidently borrowed the 
boat, and left us without any 
means of crossing. Just op- 
posite was a large sawmill, but 
with all our efforts we could 
not attract attention. It was 
really hard, having come so 
far, to be stranded at the foot 
of the mountain for want of a 
boat. There was a small tent 
close at hand belonging to 
Missouri and another man, so 
there was shelter if we chose 
to use it, and I have no doubt 
we should have found some 
provisions, but we wanted to 
get home now, and refused to 
contemplate the idea of spend- 
ing another night out. Besides, 
it would have been so ridicul- 
ous to have come all this way 
by ourselves and then be found 
there the next day by the re- 
mainder of the party—ridicul- 
ous, not to say galling. - 
Presently we caught sight of 
two men on the opposite shore 
piling up timber: we yelled 
with all our strength and 
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several times fancied we had 
attracted their attention, but 
we were mistaken, for they 
stolidly went on with their 
work. We were horribly an- 
noyed with them, and wasted 
much energy abusing them. 
A good hour passed in this 
maddening fashion, and at last 
we really made ourselves heard 
by another man who came 
down to the water's edge to 


‘try and find out “what we 


wanted. When he came closer 
we saw that he was a little 
Jap, and we had a painful 
time trying to make him un- 
derstand our needs. ‘Boat! 
Boat! Boat!” we all shouted 
together, only getting the most 
unintelligible noises from him 
in way of response. I do not 
believe he understood one word 
of English, but after a few 
minutes he went up to the 
mill and entered into conver- 
sation with the other two men, 
while we waited, anxiously 
watching lest he should desert 
us. At last we saw him come 
down to the water again, fetch 
out a weird little boat and be- 
gin rowing across to us. We 
joyfully ran down to the beach 
to meet him, and soon made 
him understand, though more 
by gestures than words, that 
we wished to be taken to the 
other side. I only hope it may 
never be my fortune to travel 
in such a boat again; it was 
a wretched, home-made, flat- 
bottomed affair that almost 
tipped over every time you 
breathed. We all balanced our- 


selves most carefully, and did 
not dare to move a finger while 
the little Jap rowed backwards 
—that is, in the ordinary Jap- 
anese fashion ; he back-watered 
rather than rowed. At each 
movement of the oars the boat 
lurched, sending one side down 
to the level of the water, until 
we really wondered whether 
there was any chance of our 
getting across the creek at all. 
Our little Jap looked quite un- 
concerned, and one felt he would 
have remained in the same 
calm state had he tipped us 
all out. 

Eventually, more by good 
luck than anything else, we 
landed at the other side. There 
was still another mile of woods 
before us, but we had no more 
halts until we came to the 
Chantons’ house, Here our 
disreputable appearance caused 
great amusement, but they in- 
sisted on our staying for a 
solid meal before starting across 
the lake for home. 

We had much to tell them, 
and though it was a little dis- 
appointing to have to confess 
that we had seen no caribou or 
big game of any kind, yet in 
every other respect the trip 
had been a great success. 
Even our little hardships, 
such as cold, rats, and worn- 
out shoes, only added to the 
fun, and we all hoped that 
some day we might be able to 
accept the Chantons’ kind 
offer of another camping ex- 
pedition in the Selkirks. 

A. Etta Doman. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


BABAN MIJI. 


BABAN M1JI, the wizard, had 
an exceptionally appreciative 
audience, and the little dusty 
market of Manga was almost 
empty, save where the people 
stood crushed in a semicircle 
round him. A few would-be 
vendors, squatting resolutely 
under their booths, smothered 
their curiosity, and awaited, 
with what patience they could, 
the resumption of business. 
The men of them were mostly 
silent, fingering little pinches 
of dust with their finger-ends, 
but impatience and the busi- 
ness man’s scorn for vulgar 
follies were patent in their 
glances and occasional petulant 
change of position. An over- 
bold vulture hopped towards 
them with fixed wings half 
spread and protruding neck, 
intent on refuse; then stopped 
as a stone flung by one of the 
surly merchants splashed near 
it in the dust. Another fol- 
lowed, and the bird rose 
heavily, but flew no farther 
than a neighbouring acacia 
tree, where it perched and re- 
sumed its hour-long survey of 
the market. “The vulture is 
the prince of patience,” said the 
stone- thrower sententiously ; 
“we must learn it from him.” 
“But mine is at an end!” 
shrilled a wizened hag who had 
been sitting behind a mat lit- 
tered with little heaps of shin- 


I, 


ing antimony. With a quick 
movement she swept her ne- 
glected wares into a basket, 
made a pad of a dirty cloth 
which hung loose over her 
shoulder, placed it on her head 
with the basket on top, and 
walked evenly away. Her 
high-toned plaints had scarcely _ 
begun ere they were drowned 
by a long-drawn gasp of wonder 
from the farther corner of the - 
market-place. Baban Miji, man 
of mystery, had just drawn a 
thread through the neck of a 
boy from one side to the other. 
Cavilling was useless. Before 
the eyes of men it had been 
done, and without pain or 
mark on the flesh of any kind. 
Eyes stared and mouths opened. 
Then voluble comment began, 
the gist of it being that un- 
doubtedly spirits were active, 
and it behoved plain folk to 
pay homage to those who could 
command their help. Baban 
Miji paused to sweep up the 
cowry shells that fell in a little 
white shower around him. 
These showers had been fre- 
quent of late, and his gains 
were beginning to grow with 
increasing deftness. The dreary 
time of apprenticeship seemed 
now to be bearing fruit, and 
there was scarce a village 
within a radius of twenty miles 
of Manga in which he had not, 
at this the busiest time of the 
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day, drawn young and old men 
and women away from their 
bargains to watch and applaud 
his performances. [For the 
wrath of the unseduced traders 
he had little coneern. ‘There 
remains,” he cried to his audi- 
ence, “one more thing of won- 
der. Watch keenly, all of you!” 
From the folds of his gown he 
drew a knife, and laid it gently 


on the ground before him. It 


was such a knife as butchers 
use, and so sharp enough; and 
yet not over-sharp, or the neck 
of the beast to be slaughtered 
could not resist it, as all have 
seen it do, while a man shall 
count fifty. So it is sharp 
enough to cut if one saw in- 
dustriously, and the people 
knew its kind, and bent atten- 
tively to wateh. Baban Miji 
bowed himself over the knife, 
and began to mutter strange 
words quickly and aloud. Thus 
occupied, he was taken un- 
awares by aninterruption. The 
onlookers parted suddenly this 
way and that, almost treading 
on one another in their haste to 
avoid the shod hoofs of a horse 
which halted abruptly in the 
midst of them. Baban Miji 
looked up, caught a glimpse of 
the animal’s groomed and hog- 
maned body, and ceased his 
incantation. 

“Hullo! what’s this?” called 
a boisterous voice from above. 
“A conjuror, by Jove! We'll 
have some fun here!” 

It was barely a month sinee 
Mortimer, subaltern in the 1st 
Battalion Hausa Rifles, had 
arrived in the eountry, and 
the pink bloom of health which 
the West African climate turns 


to dull brown and anon to 
sallow grey (when it is time 
to go home) still coloured his 
cheeks. Opinions of him since 
he joined the army had been 
consistent and accurate. They 
described him as a keen and 
efficient officer. His friends 
referred to him as a “very 
good sort.” He was neither 
sensitive nor subtle—one, in 
fact, of a common and very 
likeable type. After a few 
weeks at headquarters his re- 
quest for a bush station had 
been granted, and it was with 
no small regret that the polo- 
players there saw him ride off 
one afternoon, with his sixty 
carriers behind him, along the 
road that led to Ilo and the 
northern territories. 

There was much to commend 
these remote sandy provinces 
on the southern edge of the 
Sudan. Life in them, if less 
comfortable, was more ro- 
mantic. Many of the smaller 
stations were still “off the 
wire,” and the men who lived 
in them enjoyed personal re- 
sponsibilities and powers in a 
large measure denied to their 
fellow-workers in the more 
centralised parts of the 
country. Best of all was the 
knowledge that an expedition, 
long over-due, was pending 
against a recalcitrant pagan 
tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Ilo. It could hardly, he hoped, 
be deferred beyond the expiry 
of his present tour of duty, 
and from Fitzgerald, his senior, 
he would quickly learn all 
there was to learn of the 
conduct of a “palaver” in 
the bush. 
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His “boys” and _ porters 
had already streamed through 
Manga on their way to the 
night’s camping-place; but he 
himself, well mounted as he 
was, could always overtake 
them if necessary, and mean- 
while everything around him 
was strange and interesting, 
calling for thorough and 
candid investigation. ‘The 
natives,’ as he frequently 
expressed it in conversation, 
“were such weird devils, you 
know !” 

“Go on!” he oried jovially, 
in no way abashed at the 
thronging faces turned up to 
gaze at him in mingled awe 
and curiosity. Stentorian en- 
couragement, with some pic- 
turesque gesture added, at 
length produced the desired 
effect, and the murmured 
abracadabra began again, 
though the eyes of the crowd 
still hovered uncertainly be- 
tween the forceful white man 
on the sleek bay horse and 
Baban Miji squatting ill at 
ease before him. The after- 
noon sun had long passed the 
zenith, and now threw a 
glamour of rich light on the 
blue and white clothed group 
of men and women. It was 
the pleasantest hour of a trop- 
ical African day. Every crev- 
ice in the mud walls of the 
encireling huts, every fibre of 
the dun fences of woven grass, 
stood out sharply in the mel- 
low air, and the blue of the 
sky grew slowly less intense, 
forewarning the evening. 

When the charm was full 
Baban Miji paused, threw back 
his sleeve, and bared a thin 
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brown arm. With some 
premeditation he chose a 
spot a few inches above the 
wrist, and began to saw the 
skin patiently and in silence. 
You could hear the soft sound 
of the edge moving to and fro, 
so silent were the people, and 
the space of a tense minute 
passed. Then suddenly, as the 
blade seemed to press more 
firmly downwards, red blood 
began to trickle, and stood in 
large separate drops on the 
sandy floor. Mortimer had 
thrown the reins to a by- 
stander, momentarily  im- 
pressed, despite himself, by 
the reality of the thing. 

“Artful rogue!” he said, 
stepping forward with a smile. 

The man leant away from 
him, and held aloft the 
“wounded” arm. 

“Let all behold!” he qua- 
vered. “There is no mark of 
any kind upon it!” 

“No, no!” said Mortimer. 
“The other hand!” And in 
a trice he had seized the small 
clenched fist just as it was 
about to vanish in the ample 
folds of the man’s gown. He 
met resistance and an angry 


staccato “a—a—a—” from 
Baban Miji, but strength 
prevailed. 


‘“‘ You're a very wily fellow,” 
—Mortimer was still smiling, 
—‘“but we’re not all such fat- 
heads.” 

He waved his prize aloft in 
glee, something wrinkled and 
soft, a skin bladder no bigger 
than a walnut, from whieh a 
few last drops of red liquid 
splashed and fell downwards 
among the crowd. The suc- 
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cess of his coup urged him 
to further discoveries. 

“You're a rogue,” he repeat- 
ed with boisterous emphasis. 
“Let’s have a look at that 
bag of yours.” 

Baban Miji rose hurriedly 
and made to huddle that dingy 
repository out of sight. But 
there was no denying Mortimer, 
now on the crest of publicity. 
The black bag of mysteries, 
Baban Miji’s sancta sanctorum, 
was wrested from his embrace 
and turned inside out. 

“Pah! It stinks!” said 
Mortimer, holding it inverted 
at arm’s-length. He shook out 
the contents in a sorry stream 
on to the ground, and flicked 
them disrespectfully with the 
end of his riding-switch. First 
came tumbling out the wax 
bust of a miniature doll, then 
a bunch of cock’s feathers, 
some strings of cowries, a black 
skin pouch, similar to the one 
he had captured,—‘“ A toad’s 
gizzard, by God!” said some 
one from the now frightened 
and dwindling crowd, —and 
lastly a quantity of coiled and 
sodden cloth, which brought 
with it a little avalanche of 
ground-nut shells, palm-ker- 
nels, and dust. The bag was 
empty. Mortimer threw it 
down, and stooped to examine 
the little white half-body which 
lay on its back with the round 
glass eyes fixed stupidly sky- 
wards. 

When he looked up again it 
was to find himself alone. 
Only a few traders were visible 
at the farther end of the 
market-place. But behind the 
fences, and in shaded corners 
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of compounds, and along the 
narrow twisting paths that led 
in all directions, men and 
women whispered and peinted. 
To the power of magic the 
white men were certainly in 
great measure immune. But 
for this one, how should it 
befall? Could such wantonness 
escape visitation altogether? 
Another day would tell, they 
said at last, and with low 
greetings dispersed to their 
several homes, 

Mortimer remounted, and 
rode northwards through the 
village. The high scrub hid 
him quickly from view, and the 
sound of his horse’s hoofs grew 
fainter and fainter till it was 
lost in the distanee. His going 
was not unwatched. From a 
thicket without the town a 
man stared at him as he can- 
tered by with a hand raised to 
steady his big brown topi. It 
was Baban Miji, the exposed 
charlatan. He found himself 
staring dully, long after the 
moving figure had passed from 
view. And so for long he 
stayed, crouching. At last he 
rose with a shiver. How 
quickly the night had fallen! 
And what a dreadful thing 
was shame—shame which 
travelled so far! He tried to 
picture its geographical limits. 
The Niger was to the south, 
a three weeks’ journey. Be- 
yond the great river, perhaps, 
his public abasement would be 
unheard of. But he must 
make assurance doubly and 
trebly sure, for—and the 
thought took half-audible ex- 
pression—great, beyond doubt, 
had been his reputation. 
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Momentarily his mind reviewed 
the range of his professional 
tours, dwelling fondly on 
village after village where 
success had come to him. 
“Great, beyond doubt,” this 
time he said the words aloud, 
—‘ great has been my reputa- 
tion!” Then this last flicker 
of pride died out and left him 
comfortless. He began to walk 
forward swiftly and mechani- 
cally, and whenever recollec- 
tion threatened to return, 
drove it back with an effort 
of will. 

For a month or two the 
exposure of Baban Miji was 
the subject for village songs, 
half-comic, half-tragic, in 
which, according to custom, 
the winning side—that is to 
say, Mortimer’s—was extolled 
in terms of outrageous eulogy. 
Not that pity was unfelt for 
the vanished entertainer, but 


Headquarters was notori- 
ously one of the hottest 
stations in the eountry. Wal- 
ford, the adjutant, sweltering 
in the orderly-room after a 
hard morning’s work, wondered 
for the hundredth time whether 
the desire—for reasons of de- 
fence—to be partially sur- 
rounded by water justified 
the setting of the capital in 
a basin where mosquitoes 
swarmed and the percentage 
of malarial patients exceeded 
that of any other place between 
the Niger and Lake Chad. 

“Anything else, Sergeant- 
Major?” he asked, raising his 
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simply because in Africa street- 
singing and sycophancy are 
synonymous terms, and the 
European generally —and this 
one in particular—was undeni- 
ably ‘top dog.” At last there 
was hardly a child in Manga 
who could not repeat the rude 
verses to which the endless 
thumping of the drums lent 
an added, albeit unconscious, 
mockery. Then a public epilep- 
tie fit on the part of an un- 
popular village elder changed 
the tune, or rather the theme, 
for tunes on a drum can vary 
little, and the memory of Baban 
Miji became part of the unre- 
corded and little remembered 
past. But the traders in anti- 
mony and salt and onions 
throve without intermission, 
since a performance was rare 
indeed that had power to draw 
men from the selling booths as 
Baban Miji’s had done. 


II, 


arms from the soaked blotting- 
pad in front of him. 

“Only two recruits to attest, 
sir.” 

“ Bring them in.” 

Two natives shambled into 
the office. Tattered strips of 
dirty cloth covered inade- 
quately their thin bodies, and 
not at all their limbs. Walford 
eyed them over, glancing at 
the slip of paper which record- 
ed the result of the doctor's 
preliminary examination. He 
spoke to one of them in the 
vernacular. 

“You have crawcraw,” he 
said. 
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“Ah so,” said the man 
meekly, “the sores will heal.” 
He touched them refiectively 
with his finger.. ‘ Moreover, 
I shall take medicine.” 

“Well, we can’t have you 
like that,” said Walford de- 
cisively. “Go and take your 
medicine, and then come back, 
and perhaps you may become 
a soldier.” 

The applicant retired un- 
affronted. The white man’s 
remarks had not been nearly 
so personal as the crude criti- 
cisms of his friends. The 
second man passed muster. 

“What is your name?” 
Walford asked, tearing off a 
printed form. 

“My name is—Musa.” 

Walford began to write. 

“From what town?” 

‘From the town of Kano.” 

“Musa Kano,” repeated 
Walford ; “2163 Private Musa 
Kano.” 

“Occupation. What 
_ of work have you done?” 

“ Just work,” replied the new 
recruit. 

“Juggins!” said Walford, 
relapsing into homely English, 
“what kind of work ?” 


kind 


The other considered. “The 
work of tilling,” he said at 
length. 


“Labourer,” wrote Walford 
in the allotted space. “Age?” 

“It is twenty-eight years 
since I was born.” 

“Twenty-eight? Why, you 
are only a boy!” 

“Twenty-eight,” the man re- 
peated. “Twenty-eight, by 
Allah.” 

“I say you are only a boy. 
You’re about twenty.” 
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Walford forgot that the 
native’s year is a sowing and 
a harvest, a little over nine 
months. 

Private Musa smiled assent. 
“Very well,” he said, “it is 
twenty. Whatever you say is 
true. It is twenty and no 
more.” 

The next query concerned 
his race, and here was no 
difficulty. The Englishman's 
preference for the Hausa stock 
was common knowledge; be- 
sides which, had not his grand- 
mother’s sister borne a child to 
a pedlar of that nation? Wal- 
ford wrote “Hausa” as dic- 
tated, and folded up the paper 
form. 

“Take him to _ barracks, 
Sergeant-Major,” he _ said, 
rising and putting on his 
coat, “and give him his kit. 
He had better go to ‘C’ Com- 
pany. They’re below strength, 
and will want all they can get 
if this expedition they talk of 
comes off. So you’ve got three 
months before he leaves in 
which to make a soldier of 
him.” 

Thus did Baban Miji—for 
he it was—solve the problem 
of a livelihood and enter into 
a new and strenuous world, 
with no severer initiation than 
a catechism of five direct ques- 
tions answered by him with 
five equally direct, albeit 
blameless, lies; and though he 
was made to do all sorts of 
extraordinary things, such as 
jumping repeatedly over a 
block of wood, and lying on 
his back with his feet in the 
air, and though it was very 
difficult always to be as pune- 
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tual as the bugler (who was at 
once a marvel and a nuisance), 
and the rifle seemed at first a 
terribly complicated piece of 
machinery, with a malicious 
habit of kicking you in the 
shoulder if you did not in 
firing grasp it very firmly,— 
still it was such an engrossing 
and prosperous time after 
weeks of road-tramping on a 
diet of dry yams wheedled 
from the charitable, that the 
day was never regretted on 
which the plunge had been 
taken, and he had walked into 
the dwellings of the white- 
skinned, all powerful over-lord 
who ruled the land. There 
was money; there was cloth- 
ing—and uncommonly gay 
clothing, too, all without holes. 
There was a warm hut to sleep 
in, with, at night, a fire inside, 
and there only remained one 
thing, to wit a wife, to com- 
plete his happiness. For this 
a final choice was necessary 
between two attractive alter- 
natives. On the one hand, 
Ayesha was undeniably good- 
looking and young; on the 
other hand there was Fatima, 
who was middle-aged and fat. 
But Fatima could cook. Ah! 
how she could cook! No one 
more generous in grease and 
gravy than she. In a month 
his mind was madeup. Fatima 
it should be, and Ayesha would 
only get a beating if she quar- 
relled with an irrevocable de- 
cision. 

In this way the three months 
passed quickly and happily 
enough. Not only did the 
sergeant-major commend him 
for smartness at drill, but Wal- 
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ford himself on two occasions 
addressed to him gracious 
words of encouragement before 
the whole squad of recruits on 
the barrack square, so that 
Baban Miji felt a tingling of 
pride thrill all down his back, 
and through his putties down 
to his bare and henna-stained 
feet. Among his fellow-soldiers, 
too, he soon gained popularity. 
The gifts which had proved so 
lucrative in days gone by could 
not remain entirely hidden, and 
it needed only an earnest solici- 
tation to obtain from him a 
brief display, effected by the 
aid of nothing more complicated 
than a piece of cloth and some 
cowry shells, of those powers 
of legerdemain with which 
natural aptitude and diligent 
practice had combined to en- 
dow him. For these perform- 
ances his hut would be open 
to all comers; but they were 
never given without a sub- 
sequent vague feeling of regret 
which, for his own peace of 
mind, he had no wish to en- 
courage. The squad of recruits 
with whom he had drilled, 
some fifty strong, was at 
length officially pronounced as 
fit for “full duty,” and its 
members were duly allocated 
to the various out-stations that 
required them. Baban Miji 
found himself one day, with 
some score of others of his own 
standing, on the northward 
road, a lanky corporal in 
charge to lead the way, and 
Fatima pattering tirelessly in 
the rear with a pagoda - like 
pile of dishes and calabashes 
delicately balanced on her ~ 
head. 
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III. 


Mortimer’s days during the 
six months since he had re- 
ported himself at his new 
station had been very far from 
idle. There had been much to 
learn in the subtle differences of 
treatment suitable to the native 
soldier as compared to those 
‘with which he had _ been 
familiar in his own regiment 
in England. Fitzgerald, his 
company Commander, had 
spared no pains in helping him, 
and under his guidance he had 
soon acquired a proficiency in 
the language sufficient for all 
the practical purposes of every- 
day life. The Inspector-General 
had visited Ilo on his tour 
of inspection not long after 
Mortimer’s arrival, and had ex- 
pressed himself as well pleased 
with all that he had seen. 
Thereafter the standing possi- 
bility of active service at a few 
hours’ notice had provided a 
stimulus to unceasing zeal 
which would have more than 
counteracted any tendency to 
take things easy, had such ex- 
isted. Scarcely a month passed 
in which Henson, the Commis- 
sioner, did not receive abund- 
ant evidence that things were 
not right in the pagan 
territory which formed the 
western fringe of his district ; 
and the report on this, the 
one part of the province euphe- 
mistically described as “not 
under full administrative con- 
trol,” formed the only unsatis- 
factory feature of his periodical 
letters to the Governor. A 
succession of envoys, charged 





with messages of ever-increas- 
ing urgency, had been per- 
emptorily denied an approach 
by these untamed tribes, and 
more than one had borne on 
his return bloody and tangible 
witness of their ferocity. Not 
a bundle of grain nor a skin 
of oil, the form of tribute in 
kind known to be the most 
appropriate from men rich in 
both commodities, could be ex- 
tracted from them, and all 
attempts at a friendly settle- 
ment were frustrated by their 
obstinate refusal to emerge 
from the hilly strongholds in 
which they placed their trust. 
Tales of rapine and of sudden 
raids en the cattle and crops 
of their peaceful neighbours in 
the plain completed the ominous 
account of their deeds awaiting 
settlement, but the overlord’s 
patience was still unexhausted. 
An embassy headed by a native 
official high in the Commis- 
sioner’s political entourage was 
despatehed with instructions 
to exhaust the powers of cajol- 
ery in a final attempt to bring 
them to reason. A week later 
a single mutilated survivor of 
the deputation crawled to the 
Commissioner's door. His re- 
port was grimly brief. His 
companions had been sur- 
rounded, and those who had 
not been killed in flight by 
poisoned arrows had _ been 


seized and dragged off to in- 
evitable torture and death. The 
cup was now officially judged 
to be full, and when the little 
party of twenty men from 
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headquarters, filing across the 
stream that divided the native 
town of Ilo from the European 
establishment, had mounted the 
higher ground beyond, they 
found in progress all the evident 
signs that betoken the im- 
mediate conduct of an expedi- 
tion. Mortimer had already 
left with twenty men, charged 
with the duties of collecting 
food at the wayside village of 
Marin Fassa. This place, dis- 
tant sixty miles from Ilo, had 
been ehosen as the base of 
operations, its position—close 
to, but on the near side of, the 
pagan territory marked for 
invasion—making it obviously 
suitable for that purpose. 
Henson and Fitzgerald were 
to follow with the rest of the 
soldiers as soon as the necessary 
number of carriers had been 
collected. To Fitzgerald the 
arrival of a corporal and nine- 
teen additional men, though 
not unexpected, was a welcome 
and timely reinforcement to his 
fighting force ; for when every 
allowance had been made for 
superiority in weapons and 
discipline, a bare hundred rifles 
was by no means an over- 
whelming force with which to 
overawe a district of anything 
from ten to fifteen square miles, 
thickly inhabited—if their dar- 
ing and pugnacity could be 
accurately gauged from the 
exploits attributed to them— 
by a people of unusually for- 
midable qualities. The absence 
of a doctor was scarcely felt, 
for Henson himself possessed a 
practical skill in this direction, 
founded at an early period of 
his career by a three years’ 
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course in a London hospital, 
and maintained fresh and prac- 
tical by the constant calls for 
“first aid” made on him by 
native patients hopeless of 
efficient treatment from healers 
of their own race. 
The military lines, consisting 
of rows of round mud-walled 
huts thatched with coarse dry 
grass, presented a vivid scene 
of bustle and commoticn. 
There was the Maxim gun to 
be tested and the belts filled 
with cartridges, ammunition to 
be distributed and packed away 
in the leather pouches which 
each man carried on him, rifles 
and equipment to be cleaned, 
carriers to be enrolled and ap- 
portioned to their loads, and a 
dozen other things to be seen 
to. Baban Miji, now readily 
replying to his adopted name, 
—he had been forced to plead 
deafness on some earlier occa- 
sions to explain an otherwise 
unaccountable lack of response 
to its utterance,—soon found 
himself involved in the general 
activity. The primitive man 
in him, upspringing through 
all the superimposed strata of 
habit, responded eagerly to 
this prospect of a fight in 
which, as it seemed to him, 
the possibility of a defeat 
searcely existed. He saw be- 
fore him a swift descent on the 
homes of the terrified pagan, 
the traditional enemy of even 
the most nominal and lethargic 
Mahommedan ; a headlong and 
overwhelming victory by means 
of the far-shooting weapons, 
whose powers, almost devilish 
in their working and effect, he 
could trust and admire while 
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but half understanding; and 
finally a glut of looting and 
good cheer, the recital of all 
which would establish him for 
ever, beyond fear of relapse, in 
the good graces of the gentle 
Fatima, agape with awe and 
admiration. He saw even fur- 
ther than this. The hand of 
Fatima might lose its skill. 
Her cooking might deteriorate. 
Then, if it came (by the will of 
God) to the choice of a suc- 
cessor, there was not a maiden 
in Ilo who would not be proud 
to receive the advances of a 
warrior steeped in so irresist- 
ible a glamour. In the light 
of this dazzling vision his for- 
mer life and profession seemed 
to him for the first time pale 
and commonplace. Even the 
memory of his public abase- 
ment in Manga at the hands 
of the unknown Englishman 
faded completely from his 
outer consciousness, and when 
the two long lines of armed 
men stood motionless at dawn 
next morning to undergo the 
last critical review by their 
commander before setting forth, 
Baban Miji, living only in the 
stirring present, gripped his 
rifle ecstatically as Fitzgerald 
passed him, and a thrill of pride 
and self-confidence and glorious 
anticipation swept through his 
blood. 

The long winding string of 
soldiers and carriers arrived 
at Marin Fassa without inci- 
dent. Mortimer’s vigorous 
personality had in the interim 
found work eminently appro- 
priate to it, the results of 
which were manifest in the piled 
baskets of yams and guinea- 
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corn flour which they found 
awaiting them. Here a few 
lame ducks were left behind 
with a dozen soldiers as escort, 
and the column, revictualled 
and refreshed, at onee pushed 
on into the pagan domain. 
Baban Miji marched in the 
foremost section, in front of 
which Fitzgerald rode side by 
side with the Commissioner. 
Behind them came the Maxim 
gun, carried dismembered by 
three of the strongest carriers, 
the remainder of whom fol- 
immediately in rear. 
Last in order came the 
remaining three sections of 
soldiers, seventy odd men, 
with Mortimer at the tail 
riding easily, but alert, with 
a fly-switch of horse - hair 
jauntily balanced on his hip. 
In this order, and directed by 
the sole inhabitant of Marin 
Fassa who could be persuaded 
to confess even a hazy topo- 
graphical knowledge of the 
country they were in, the 
expedition threaded its way 
onwards. They were now in 


the midst of a wide treeless - 


plain. On the far western 
horizon loomed a great dim 
semicircle of hills, which their 
guide informed them marked 
the centre and capital of the 
pagan confederation. 

‘As for me,” he said, halt- 
ing and looking upwards to 
reply to the Commissioner’s 
inquiries, “ I have never reached 
the hills. It was the selling of 
salt that brought me here; 
the pagans lacked salt for 
many months, and I, who am 
exceedingly brave, carried salt 
to them here in the plain”— 
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he pointed to a spot a short 
distance ahead—“ and received 
a skinful of oil in return. The 
price was small, but how 
should I dispute it, I alone 
and they so many, naked, and 
with spears and arrows every 
man? With speed I returned 
home. The skin is even now 
in my house, so that none may 
gainsay my daring.” 

“And eye for the main 
chance!” added Henson with 
a smile. “You deserved a 
better bargain. Well, Fitz- 
gerald, I think the fellow’s 
about right. You can see 
that dull gleam over the hills 
in front? It’s not rock, I 
fancy, but the sun’s reflection 
on old thatch. If so, it’s an 
uncommonly big town, or col- 
lection of villages, and we 
ought to be up against them 
within the next hour or so.” 

The leading section was now 
thrown forward in skirmishing 
order, and Baban Miji, with 
rifle at the trail, pressed 
eagerly on, glancing every now 
and then towards Fitzgerald 
in anticipation of any fresh 
signal or word of command. 
The ring of hills grew nearer 
and larger, until every detail 
of stone and fissure was clearly 
visible to the eye. Flung with- 
out apparent plan over all 
the face of the rocky slopes 
was a vast multitude of bee- 
hive huts packed together in 
clumps of varying sizes, through 
which the path, growing ever 
more precipitous, wound cir- 
cuitously before them till it 
disappeared over the horizon. 
The skirmishers fell once more 
into single file, reducing the 
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distance between themselves 
and the rest of the column to 
about 100 yards. Through all 
the rocky heights not a sound 
was to be heard but their 
own regular footfalls, and the 
rhythmic beat of a hundred 


bayonet - scabbards rapping 
softly against a hundred 
thighs. The three English- 


men could have felt assured 
that this unexpected air of 
desertion betokened desertion 
itself but for one tell-tale 
sight. Through the thatched 
roofs of one or two huts a thin 
smoke coiled strugglingly into 
the air, the smoke of fires but 
recently extinguished, and even 
now not entirely out. When 
the high ground was reached 
which had formed their horizon 
while yet in the lower plain, 
the path was seen to slope 
gently downwards through a 
defile bordered on either side 
by a steep ascent of bare rock. 
Two parties of soldiers, led 
respectively by Fitzgerald and 
the native company sergeant- 
major, were deflected to either 
flank for the purpose of recon- 
noitring the high ground, 
while the remainder, under 
Mortimer, after waiting a few 
moments for the flanking 
parties to gain the heights, 
proceeded cautiously on their 
way through the gorge. In 
this manner another five 
hundred yards were passed, 
and still the lifeless rocks gave 
no sign of hidden enemies.. 
Mortimer halted and glanced 
swiftly round. The interval 
since the last signal had been 
given from above that all was 
clear seemed to be growing 
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dangerously long. At the 
same instant came the sound 
of a sharp tap on the stones a 
few paces infront of him. His 
eyes had scarcely turned in that 
direction when there followed 
another similar sound close 
beside him. Simultaneously 
he saw what looked like a 
slim, bare, yellow reed fall 
point foremost on a rock and 
rebound tothe ground. “Form 
square!” he shouted, and the 
long twisting line behind him 
broke into a mass of running 
figures. The confusion was 
only apparent. In a wonder- 
fully short space of time the 
rapidly moving crowd had 
sorted itself and assumed com- 
parative quiescence, presenting 
to an onlooker the spectacle of 
a close-huddled crowd of men 
crouching beside their boxes 
and bundles, and entirely sur- 
rounded by an irregular circle 
of khaki-clad soldiers, who knelt 
firing and loading with me- 
chanical swiftness, while among 
and around them arrows fell 
like rain. In front and on 
both sides innumerable black 
heads peered momentarily over 
the rocks, and as suddenly 
vanished again. Baban Miji 
continued firing till the hot 
barrel blistered his left hand, 
and his right grew numb and 
stiff as in feverish alternation 
it flung the sliding bolt of his 
rifle backwards and forwards, 
and pulled the trigger. Then, 
redoubling the echoes so that 
they roared without ceas- 
ing over the hills, bursts 


of fire were heard from the 
heights on either hand. The 
flanking parties, delayed by 
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an unexpectedly precipitous 
ascent, had at last closed in on 
the pagans. Mortimer caught 
the added sound, and again his 
voice rose above thedin. “ Pre- 
pare to charge!” he shouted, 
and hurried round the square 
repeating the command. As 
he passed, Baban Miji, drawing 
his bayonet, looked closely at 
him, and with the look came 
recognition. He knew now 
why, even in the commotion 
of the fight, the strong clear 
voice had strangely stirred the 
deeps of memory. “Charge !” 
yelled Mortimer. Baban Miji 
sprang instinctively to his feet 
and began torun. The shower 
of arrows was visibly thinning. 
Mortimer was now close beside 
him, leaping from rock to rock. 
Baban Miji, profiting by bare 
feet and native agility, had just 
passed him when an arrow, 
soaring high up in the air, 
began descending in a direct 
line for Mortimer. “Ga kibia 
—an arrow!” he cried, and 
ran obliquely across. Mortimer 
crashed into him. “What the 
devil ” he began, and then 
stopped, as he saw the soldier 
begin to tug at the arrow shaft 
which hung from his fore-arm. 
“This way!” said Mortimer 
breathlessly, and led him for- 
ward. “We shall find our 
doctor on ahead, and you must 
lie down and take the medicine 
he gives you.” Thus the two 
proceeded until a sudden faint- 
ness came over Baban Miji, and 
he sank gently in a heap to 
the ground. By him raced a 
crowd of charging men, shout- 
ing triumphantly. 
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Henson raised the flap, and 
emerged from the green canvas 
tent that served as field-hos- 
pital. 

“Where’s Fitzgerald?” he 
asked. 

“Going round the picquet 
line,” replied Mortimer, who 
lay bareheaded, his shoulders 
against a rock. “He doesn’t 
expect any trouble to-night. 
We've given them far too big 
a hammering for that, but one 
can’t be too careful after to- 
day’s experiences. How are 
your casualties ?” 

“‘Oh, there’s only one I have 
any fear about, and that’s the 
man you brought tome. The 
others—there are only four of 
them — will be fit for duty 
again in a week or two, though 
Sergeant Adamu will carry a 
nasty scar, I’m afraid.” 

“T’m going to help you to- 
night,” said Mortimer. ‘That 
fellow Musa is one of our newly 
joined, and I’ve an idea that 
when he crossed me in that 
charge it wasn’t altogether 
accidental. Anyhow, but for 
him running in front I should 
certainly be in your care at 
this moment, if not beyond 
it.” 

Henson sat down, and began 
to roll up a coil of linen. 

“T daresay you're right,” 
he said; “but you can help 
best by getting a good night's 
sleep. I can manage well 
enough, and you've done the 
work of three men to-day.” 

“Well, anyhow,” the other 
went on, “if the fellow is going 
to peg out I shall expect you 
to wake me. Now, you quite 
understand that?” 
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“All right,” said Henson, a 
little surprised at this un- 
usual manifestation of senti- 
ment. “To tell you the 
truth,” he added gravely, “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he 
did peg out. The poison must 
have been fresh, and an artery 
was pierced, Ah! here comes 
Fitzgerald.” 

In the fast deepening twi- 
light the three men divided 
a rude meal of biscuits and 
tinned beef. 

“We have fairly given them 
the knock,” said Fitzgerald, 
lighting a pipe. “A hundred 
and fifty counted dead, and 
lots more carried away.” 

“Yes,” said Henson; “the 
back of the thing is broken. 
They’ve begun coming in 
already asking for peace. It 
seems they had massed here 
in full strength, hoping to 
surprise us, and half their 
leading men are among the 
killed. It will be my turn 
with them now, I expect, 
and you fellows will have to 
sheathe your swords.” 

“Well, don’t let them off 
too lightly,” said Mortimer. 
“One of them nearly finished 
my meteoric career.” 

Fitzgerald and Mortimer pre- 
pared for sleep, while Henson 
returned to the stricken man 
in the tent. Baban Miji lay 
in a corner on the ground 
covered with blankets. <A 
hand lantern hung above him, 
throwing its dim rays on the 
wounded arm that lay ban- 
daged across his chest. At 
intervals he murmured unhin- 
telligible words. Henson sat 
on a box beside him and 
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waited. At last the mutter- 
ing stopped, and Baban Miji 
opened his eyes. They looked 
clear and intelligent. 

“T want to speak to Dan 
Giwa,” he said, giving the 
name by which Mortimer was 
known to the soldiery. “ With 
Dan Giwa alone.” 

Henson roused Mortimer. 

“IT don’t think he’ll last 
long,” he whispered, “ though 
at present he seems collected 
enough. He says he wants 
to see you. Call me if he 
gets worse.” 

Mortimer entered the tent, 
and stood facing the figure 
under the blankets. The in- 
distinct muttering had begun 
again. 

“No mark at all! Let all 
behold, there is no mark of 
any kind!” 

Mortimer caught the words, 
rapidly uttered, and started. 
The bandaged arm was raised 
a moment in the air and then 
sank downwards. Presently 


the eyes opened again and 
gazed long at Mortimer. 

“Thou it is,” the voice 
whispered from the darkness, 
“ thou—thou—at Manga——” 

The words died away into 
silence. The unwounded hand 
was lifted, and all the fingers 
straightened themselves with 
their tips towards Mortimer, 
who had knelt down in the 
attitude of one who receives 
a bitter reproach. A moment 
later he had hurried from the 
tent. 

“You had better go to him 
now,” he said to Henson, 
clearing his throat. 

Henson ~passed quickly be- 
hind the canvas, stood still, 
and listened. For some minutes 
his own suppressed breathing 
alone broke the intense quiet. 
Nothing stirred under the 
lamp. 

Then some invisible insect 
banged noisily against the 
glass chimney. 

R. 8S. FLETCHER. 
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BRAZIL. 


“BRAZIL! Oh, yes; ‘where 
the nuts come from,’”—such 
is the usual facetious remark 
evoked by any mention of the 
Brazils, a remark which the 
merchant would probably 
amend by substituting “coffee ” 
for “nuts.” Yet this is no 
exaggeration of the average 
Anglo-Saxon attitude towards 
this vast country, with its 
limitless possibilities, an area 
greater than that of the 
United States, and more un- 
explored land than in any 
other portion of the habitable 
globe. “Anglo-Saxon” was 
inserted advisedly, for of a 
truth our American cousins are 
fully as much to blame, Per- 
haps even more so, for Brazil 
is the largest, if not the 
wealthiest, of the various Re- 
publics which compose the 
Southern Continent, and the 
knowledge of mutual aims and 
purposes should have brought 
the two great confederations 
intocloserunion. What North 
America has been to the 
Anglo-Saxon, the South is 
to the Latin—an outlet for 
surplus labour and energy, a 
smiling haven from oppression 
and poverty. Yet between the 
two is a great gulf fixed, the 
gulf of creed, race, and tradi- 
tions, of which the Panama 
Isthmus is the outward and 
visible barrier, rather than the 
geographical link. 

From the very first day in 
Brazil life assumes a different 
aspect, partly due, no doubt, 
to the alluring, half feminine 
breeze of the tropics, which 
steals on board miles from the 


coast, turning men’s minds 
after strange gods and strange 
fancies, drugging them, like 
the sirens’ song, into oblivion 
of their past. But there is 
another and a deeper reason 
for this disquiet and unrest. 
In distant lands the traveller 
may have tasted that same soft 
languorous kiss of the tropics, 
whether on the mist-soaked 
Gold Coast, in the uplands of 
Uganda, or among the steamy 
plantations of the Malays; yet 
there he feels at home. The 
drinks, the papers, the talk are 
his own, but in this paradise 
of the Latins the Anglo-Saxon 
is the alien, the intruder. The 
visitor from the States learns 
that he is in future only el 
norte -americano, ‘the sacred 
term of “American” being 
reserved for those who dwell 
between Vera Cruz and Puntas 
Arenas, which are the Dan and 
Beersheba of this continent ; 
while the Englishman finds out 
that the savage tropics have not 
been created for his exclusive 
benefit. In its way the change . 
is salutary for both parties. 
Certainly few places are more 
attractive at first sight than 
the capital, Rio de Janeiro. 
The vessel swings past the 
Sugarloaf Hill, towering up 
like some giant sign - post 
across the seas; a wondrous 
bay of the deepest blue, studded 
with emerald isles, meets the 
gaze, and there, wrapped coyly 
in a humid shimmer of haze, 
lies thecity. It nestles beneath 
the mass of Corcovada, whose 
topmost ridge forms the out- 
line of a man lying at full 
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length, vaguely reminiscent of 
Capri’s giant sarcophagus fac- 
ing ever to the north. It is 
fairyland in the tropics—until 
you land. Then comes the 
disenchantment, and you realise 
that, wanton-like, her beauties 
are only for the eye. All the 
facts that make this land of 
promise so incongruous come 
tumbling on your senses. For 
Rio is a bustling, thriving 
centre of trade, with wealth 
and population increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Success, as 
if yielding to her climate, has 
sprung up like the gourd, and 
with all a parvenu’s profusion 
her fancy riots in garish build- 
ings. She must have “the 
finest street in the world,” and 
so a mighty avenue sweeps 
through the town. It is like 
placing a boulevard on the 
Equator, and the mind shrinks 
from the Avenida’s glare, and 
turns gratefully to the narrow 
coolness of the Ouvidor, the 
old-world business street, where 
all the pomp and vanity of the 
Brazilian world can be focussed 
in a glance. 

Up-country, as in the city, 
the tale is the same,—incon- 
gruities abound. Whether 
Nature is more riotous, more 
primitive than elsewhere, and 
this is her mute complaint, it 
would be hard to say. But 
certainly progress seems gauche 
and out of place. Here, where 
but a few months ago was virgin 
forest, you may see men hard at 
work on a macadamised road, 
whilst the materials arrive in a 
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clumsy cart harnessed to a pair 
of shambling kine, which might 
have stepped out of the pages 
of the Old Testament. Farther 
on, a native will be paddling a 
prehistoric dug-out up a stream 
that ends in a sullen sheet of 
miasmatic swamp, yet half a 
mile away a factory chimney of 
staring red shoots into the sky. 
The track winds on amid a pro- 
fusion of gardenias which scent 
the air with an odour indescrib- 
able, and then in an instant one 
is transplanted to a Swiss 
Hydro. For a cog railway is 
waiting to take one up the 
Organ Mountains! The brain 
reels at this nightmare jumble 
of the modern and the primeval. 

One must admit, however, 
that this restless engineering 
development is the only reason- 
able outlet for the Brazilian 
surplus energy. Were he to 
sit still and merely amass wealth 
he would speedily pay the 
penalty of succumbing to the 
fatal lethargy of the tropics. 
It has chanced that wealth has 
been granted to him, “ pressed 
down and running over.” There 
is but one word—“ coffee.” It 
is the dominant note in the 
country. Men talk coffee, read 
coffee, think coffee. And it is 
not to be marvelled at, for 
Brazil actually supplies five- 
eighths of the world’s markets ; 
nay more, the State of Sao 
Paulo alone could, unhampered, 
satisfy the entire demand. 
Nature herself has forced a 
corner. Buton such amazing fer- 
tility great evils are attendant.! 





1 The international crisis of January 1912, which followed the attempt of the 
Sdo Paulo merchants to hold up their coffee, and so raise the price in the U.S.A., 
is a noteworthy instance. Washington was forced to adopt stern measures, 
which were facilitated by the Anti-Trust Law, which enabled the Government 
to avoid the cornering of coffee, 
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Everything has been sacri- 
ficed for coffee: vast tracts 
of forest have been laid bare, 
slopes have been levelled, until 
the earth in response to the 
insatiate demands of her owners 
seems to have cried “ Enough.” 
There is none of the joyfulness 
of Nature over birth and pro- 
duction ; she lies smiling faintly 
as if half in pain. The Govern- 
ment has been finally foreed to 
interfere, and by a scheme of 
“ valorisation ” or State buying 
of all coffee, prevent the grave 
danger of over-produstion. So 
now the planters can turn their 
attention to maize, sugar, to- 
bacco, maté, and that medium 
of limitless speculation, rubber. 

But wealth, like the other 
gifts of the gods, has its own 
cares and responsibilities. The 
problem which confronts Brazil- 
ian statesmen, a problem en- 
gendered solely by the amazing 
increase of wealth, is the possible 
denationalisation of thecountry. 
The establishment of German 
settlements throughout the coun- 
try, especially in the more 
southern parts, was a favourite 
plan of Dom Pedro, and the 
ultra-Jingoists assert it is but 
the thin edge of the wedge. 
They point to the annual in- 
crease of immigrants from Ger- 
many, to the State help freely 
given, to the splendid admini- 
strative machinery of the Ger- 
man trading firms, to the 
various localities where lan- 
guage, names, and institutions 
are more Teutonic than Brazil- 
ian. They honestly believe 
that the dream of a vast Pan- 
Latin continent will never be 
realised: to them the beat of 
the wings of the German eagle 
sounds very near: the black 


menace of its shadow looms 
over the land. Now this de- 
finite assumption of some poli- 
tical end in the commercial 
progress of Germany in South 
America is a most interest- 
ing study; it is on @ par 
with the general wave of 
Germanophobia which has 
flooded Europe during the 
past few years. And several 
factors must be carefully 
weighed before we can come 
to the conclusion whether or 
no the terrors incident on this 
commereial invasion are but 
the outcome of a fanatic’s 
hysteria. If the immigration 
returns are to prove the ruling 
force in the State in the future, 
the Brazilians have little to 
fear, since, although it must 
be admitted that the Germans 
outnumber those coming from 
Great Britain or the United 
States, the Portuguese easily 
head the list. With them it is 
certainly a case of “Eclipse 
first, the rest nowhere.” And 
even the Italians have a hand- 
some majority over their 
Teutonic rivals. Further, an- 
other potent consideration is 
the comparative value of in- 
fluences in a State. What is 
it that dictates the policy of a 
Government? For the answer 
one could scarcely do better 
than apply to the Rothschilds 
—it can be given in one word, 
finance. And though no one 
will gainsay that the increase 
of trade between Brazil and 
Germany has developed won- 
derfully, yet the capital which 
is exploiting the country in a 
thousand different ways is 
practically all derived from 
the two Anglo-Saxon Powers. 
Psychology, too, plays no mean 
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réle, for in racial absorption, as 
in colonisation, temperament 
is a vital force. The German 
makes undoubtedly the finest 
citizen in the world: the 
grandmotherliness of State 
organisation sees to that, but 
at the same time that very 
influence robs him of the 
rugged independence which 
has enabled the Anglo-Saxon, 
like the Roman, to excel in 
pioneering work. It may be 
argued that these  semi- 
Teutonic settlements show 
that he is not pliant and 
adaptable, that he maintains 
his own characteristics. But 
how often does not the Johann 
of the first and second gener- 
ations reappear in the third as 
John, Jean, Juan, Joao, accord- 
ing to the country in which he 
has set up his tent? The 
British Isles and the United 
States afford thousands of such 
examples. The Fatherland has 
lost a citizen, and the new 
country has added to its popu- 
lation. And finally, there is 
one power mightier than all 
these, for between the Line 
and Lat. 20° S. lurks a foe, 
with which State help, the 
virile Teutonic organisation 
and the “shining armour” of 
the Kaiser, are powerless to 
cope,—the remorseless sun, 
and the languor born of the 
sapping enervating tropic air. 
Imperialism wilts in that hot- 
house atmosphere. 


But should the denational- 
isation of the country ever 
become an accomplished fact, 
it will be the Brazilians them- 
selves who are to blame,! since 
the general laxity towards 
racial difference is stupendous. 
Certainly there are a few 
honourable exceptions,—some 
Jingoists, to whom we have 
already referred, and others, 
really deep thinkers; but as a 
rule the principles of Egalité 
and Fraternité are carried to 
extreme. First and foremost 
one cannot help being struck 
at the incredible proportion of 
people who show traces of 
black blood. To-the Anglo- 
Saxon the “colour question” 
seems of far greater moment 
than any nightmare of German 
absorption. But here again 
one must not rashly generalise. 
Habits, like morality, yield to 
environment. Precisely the 
same characteristic is to be 
noted in other Portuguese 
settlements, Delagoa Bay, for 
instance, and certain parts of 
India. He will not admit that 
a mixture necessarily implies 
degeneracy. You may argue 
that the Spaniard has pre- 
served the race intact in other 
parts of South America, that 
the British have colonised with 
success in far worse climates 
than Brazil. To him that 
proves nothing. He asserts 
that the slow, sombre nature 
of the Portuguese needs a 





1 No better example could be afforded of this than in the incidents of the late 
mutinies. The ringleader of the first was a negro, and with his own hands he 
stripped the admiral of his uniform. Again, in the second, when the crack corps 
of marines revolted on Cobras Island, the most successful shore battery was 
worked by an old Italian gunner, who emerged from the crowd of civilians, 
and gave his services freely, on seeing that the aim of the artillerymen was any- 


thing but perfect. 
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touch of African vigour and 
vivacity to enable \him to 
resist the slow wear of the 
tropics. He points with pride 
to the various “ mestizos” who 
have won renown in the 
academies of art, literature, 
and music! To the Anglo- 
Saxon the idea is undoubtedly 
repellent ; but we must at least 
give the Brazilian the courage 
of his opinion, It has un- 
doubtedly produced a curious 
temperament, the mysticism of 
the native grafted on to the 
half-feminine sensitiveness of 
the Latin, and modern Brazil- 
ian literature shows this trait 
to a very marked degree. But, 
politically speaking, only time 
will show whether this mixed 
equality will meet with reward 
or punishment; whether the 
northern theory of the mulatto 
is in the main correct or not. 
In dealing with this problem of 
denationalisation, we have pur- 
posely limited ourselves to the 
possibility of German absorp- 
tion. One would have imagined 
that the idea of frank German 
aggression might be relegated 
to fiction or the more blatant 
members of the Yellow Press. 
But since it has been seriously 
and soberly put forward, it 
deserves a passing mention. 
One ingenious writer indeed 
went so far as to say that the 
purchase by Brazil of her big 
super - Dreadnoughts, and the 
proposal to acquire still more, 
are but part and parcel of a 
vast scheme of Pan-American 
defence, which has already 
received the approval of the 


United States! Omitting all 
criticism of the likelihood of 
Germany, in the midst of the 
great European complications, 
deliberately thrusting herself 
into further trouble, the idea 
of a confederacy of the South 
American Republics is too 
farcical for words. For there 
are not only the thousand and 
one jealousies between the 
various petty States, but the 
very live factor of the racial 
animosity of the Spaniard to- 
wards the Portuguese. If the 
old Italian saying of “ cinque 
Grechi, sei capitani” holds 
good of modern Greece, it is a 
million times more applicable of 
an alliance between Peru, Chili, 
Brazil, and the Argentine. 

On the other hand, a different 
school of panic-mongers see in 
the present naval activity of 
Brazil a purpose which spells 
danger far nearer home — 
namely, a war with their great 
rivals, the Argentine Republic. 
But this may be regarded as 
outside the sphere of practical 
politics, since there is far too 
much foreign capital locked up 
in the two States for the Great 
Powers to stand by and allow 
such proceedings. Apart from 
that, moreover, it is difficult to 
see in what manner either 
belligerent could assume the 
offensive. Certainly neither 
the Minas Geres nor her sister 
ship could go up the River 
Plate and bombard Buenos 
Ayres, owing to the prosaical 
fact that they draw too much 
water, and it is scarcely likely 
that the Argentine fleet would 





1 #.g., Carlos Gomez, one of whose operas has already met with success in 
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respond to the kind invitation 
of “Tilly, Tilly, come and be 
killed.” In fact, by far the 
hardest problem of all is to 
discover why Brazil has sunk 
so much money in these vast 
ironclads. They have proved, 
so far, anything but a blessing, 
since the Government were 
forced to yield to the demands 
of the mutineers in the first 
outbreak,! despite the fact that 
the men were unable to work 
the big cannon; and in the 
second disturbance, when the 
marines revolted on Cobras 
Island, the ships, though loyal, 
were of little avail, as most of 
the breechblocks had been 
officially removed from the 
guns! It seems rather un- 
worthy to suggest that the 
mere childish joy of possession 
prompted the purchase, but it 
is no easy matter to adduce 
any other motive. Despite the 
appalling frequency of revolu- 
tions in some of the South 
American Republics? Brazil 
has enjoyed a certain amount 
of continuity. True, that just 
of late she has gained a some- 
what unenviable notoriety, but 
that was partly due to the 
ence of the President in 
isbon immediately before the 
deposition of King Manoel, 
while it must not be supposed 
that the two mutinies were of 
a political nature. Notwith- 


standing this, the general in- 
stability of the States affords 
another striking contrast to 
the northern half of the great 
continent. And the reason is 
not hard to seek. From the 
commencement the pioneers in 
the Virginias and elsewhere 
migrated thither with the in- 
tention of permanent settle- 
ment. Bigotry and intolerance 
had driven them from their old 
homes in search of a purer air, 
but the memories, the customs, 
and traditions of their race 
were graven indelibly in their 
minds, The model of the old 
laws was before them, and in 
founding a new Constitution 
they had only to reject what 
was putrid and corrupt, to re- 
tain all that was sound and 
good. So even when the im- 
mense wealth of the new 
country was developed, the 
structure withstood the strain 
and temptation of sudden 
success, for it was founded on 
@ rock. 

In the south the case was 
otherwise. For decades it had 
been the paradise of the ad- 
venturer. The Spaniards and 
Portuguese, who drained it of 
its gold and its life-blood, were 
no martyrs or victims of im- 
placable persecution. They 
were for the most part needy, 
out-at-elbows gentlemen, dis- 
contented with the meagre 





1 It is only fair to the Government to say, that though they had to grant the 
terms, they “got their own back” later. The negro, Jofio Candido, who was 
the ringleader, ‘‘died of typhoid” in hospital, and the others in applying for 
their discharge, which had been a term of the treaty, were told that they could 
not hang about the town idle. The Government would give them work in Acre 
or Amazones, In these districts their life was worth about ten days.—Author’s 
note. 


2 H.g., Venezuela, which has seen over forty revolutions in the last sixty 


years, 
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stuffing of their purses. One 
object they had in view, 
plunder, so that they might 
return as soon as possible, and 
ruffle it with the best in Lisbon 
or Madrid. Of late years that 
has changed, it is true. Since 
the yoke of Spain and Portu- 
gal has been cast aside, since 
the coffee of Brazil, the rich 
pampas of the Argentine, the 
nitrates of Chili have pointed 
a royal road to wealth, it has 
become the refuge of the over- 
crowded Latin nations; but 
even now the leaders are but 
feebly groping for stability. 
The habits of centuries are not 
lightly thrown aside, and the 
old parasitism, the feeling of 
getting what one can out of 
the country, is hard to kill. 

In their efforts to organise a 
better state of affairs, the 
Brazilian statesmen are un- 
doubtedly sincere; it is the 
method which one feels in- 
stinotively to be at fault. Old 
wine cannot be put in new 
bottles, and old ideas and in- 
stitutions cannot be grafted on 
a brand-new country. They 
have been content to imitate, 
where creation should have 
been their aim. The Constitu- 
tion has been modelled on that 
of other Republics: the Code is 
but a wholesale adoption: it 
seems as if they had delved 
in the cemetery of old-world 
ideas, and mistaken resurrec- 
tion for a genesis. 

There is a constant clamour 
for reform, but though the 
Government may change, the 
old abuses thrive and flourish. 
In the Chamber, oratory takes 
the place of business. Theory 
rather than action seems the 


general motto. The speeches, 
the leaders of the publicists, 
the essays and meditations, 
which from time to time appear 
from the pens of the great men, 
are but the pompous platitudin- 
ous effusions of medioerity. 
Decisive action is the last 
desideratum. | 

These are undoubtedly the 
faults of immaturity and in- 
experience, and the same excuse 
extends to other details, which 
are apt to jar upon the new- 
comer, acoustomed maybe to 
the more tried and formal 
methods of the Old World. 
The truth is that Brazil is 
paying the penalty for too 
meteoric a development. She 
has come of age straight from 
her swaddling -clothes, as it 
were, and the process of “ get- 
ting the edges rubbed off” has 
yet to be undergone, The 
Anglo-Saxon is apt to get 
ruffled at the “freshness” of 
brand-new officialdom—more so, 
perhaps, owing to the inclusion 
of a large number of negroes ; 
whilst it certainly grates at 
times to see a full-blooded 
black wearing the uniform of 
a captain, But it is no use 
tilting at windmills, and the 
too fastidious must either give 
Brazil a wide berth, or inocu- 
late themselves by a trial visit 
to Hayti or Liberia. 

Something of this, no doubt, 
is reflected in the criticism so 
often flung by the Brazilians 
against the representatives 
of the foreign powers,—their 
exclusiveness and lack of sym- 
pathy towards all things deal- 
ing with the country. Un- 
doubtedly there is a certain 
amount of truth in this, but 
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at the same time extenuating 
circumstances can be urged. 
The true diplomat is a true 
Pharisee: in his own eyes he 
is the salt of the earth, a 
member of a large cosmopolitan 
family, whose exclusiveness is 
not only notorious in Rio, but 
also in London, Berlin, Vienna, 
in fact wherever this august 
body is wont to assemble. So 
that on that score the Bra- 
zilian need not be unduly 
sensitive. 

But in Brazil this exclusive- 
ness is intensified by the further 
barrier of place. The preval- 
ence of yellow fever some years 
ago in Rio, as well as the desire 
to substitute the cool air of 
the hills for the sultry steami- 
ness of the coast, caused the 
representatives of the foreign 
nations to migrate to Petro- 
polis, right up in the Organ 
Mountains, and it is in that 
strange little hanging garden, 
set, as it were, on the roof of 
the world, that the Corps 
Diplomatique consort. A cog 
railway takes one up there, 
and the view, as it winds past 
the queer knoll that caps the 
Lion Mountain, is magnificent, 
if not unique, From here the 
gorgeous bay, Rio itself, show- 
ing soft and velvet at that 
distance, and the green fertile 
plains that slope upwards to 
the mountains, make a truly 
impressive spectacle. The 
kingdoms of the earth and 
the glory of them are stretched 
before one. 

It just needed this isolation 
to make the exclusiveness of the 
Corps Diplomatique complete. 
True that many of the rich 
Brazilians have their villas 





there for the hot season, but 
even so they go down to 
business every day, so that 
any chances of intimacy are 
few and far between. Added 
to this, there is the absence of 
gaiety, theatres, opera, all the 
joys of life to which the 
foreigners are accustomed in 
other capitals, so it is little 
wonder that, like men stationed 
in other lonely parts, they ac- 
quire the habit of ‘‘ counting the 
moons” to their departure or 
transference to another sphere 
of work. Nor can one entirely 
neglect another factor, to which 
reference has been made else- 
where, and that is the colour 
question. The majority of 
Europeans have their particu- 
lar views on this subject, and 
until the millennium dawns 
human nature will be the same, 
It is one of the few subjects 
where indulgence and intoler- 
ance fail to strike a happy 
mean, and is regrettably re- 
sponsible for much of the un- 
pleasantness to which we have 
alluded. It is a point that can- 
not be omitted, but now that 
it has been mentioned the 
less we dwell upon it the 
better. 

On several occasions during 
this article it has been a diffi- 
cult matter to avoid comparison 
between the two portions of 
the American continent. Just 
as the last century has marked 
the vast development of the 
United States, so this century, 
on which we are already em- 
barked, will bring an era of 
marvellous prosperity to these 
southern Republics. The last 
few years have given an earnest 
of what this may mean, if we 
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study the huge fortunes already 
amassed in Brazil, the Argen- 
tine, and Chili. Many another 
State will share in the general 
prosperity, but the three men- 
tioned cannot but forge ahead. 
The result of their efforts to 
establish things on a firmer 
basis, to “set their house in 
order,” as it were, will be 
doubly instructive. Brazil is 
singularly blessed by nature, 
for apart from her amazing 
fertility, her mineral wealth 
must be wellnigh inexhaustible. 
Young as she is, she is con- 
fronted by some grave dangers, 
and what the final outcome 
will be, time and time alone 
can show. Yet, when we re- 
member how she rose to the 
occasion so early in her finan- 
cial success, and selved the 
peril of over-production of her 
main asset, there is little fear 
that she will not work out her 
own salvation. The problem 
of self-government is not to be 
solved in a day, and, whatever 
her shortcomings may be, one 
must judge her not by the 
settled standard of success, 
which has only been reached 
by centuries of toil and com- 
promise, but by comparison 
with the mother-country. The 
verdict can be nothing but 
“well done,” for in so brief a 
space Brazil has achieved won- 
ders. The child has outstripped 
the parent, and the limits of 
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her future influence are only 
bounded by herself. The chance 
awaits her of leading the van of 
a continent, of summoning the 
blood and energy of the Latins, 
which the degenerate races in 
Europe spurn and thrust aside ; 
and the Anglo-Saxons, with 
all their future centred in 
Canada and the States, can- 
not but observe with interest 
the progress of their near 
neighbours and rivals, who 
during the march of this cen- 
tury will challenge them in 
wealth, industry, and power. 
The very magnitude of the 
opportunity will force its own 
development. 

Once more, as the Blue Peter 
flies from the masthead, Rio 
dons her fairest garb. Beneath 
the rays of the afternoon sun 
the Sugarloaf Hill stands out 
a blazing mass of indigo, while 
far away on the western sky 
the cloud-capped barrier of the 
Organ Mountains is tinged 
with pink. So the liner picks 
her way out, and before the 
rocks shut out the view we 
catch once more a glimpse of 
that fair city, set in her summer 
bay with its thousand jewelled 
islands. While far out to sea 
there comes as a last jocose re- 
minder of all her incongruities, 
the strange church - shaped 
peak of the penal settlement 
of Fernando Noronha. 

CYRIL CAMPBELL. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF ARCADY. 


CALL the Cotswold country 
a ragged polygon lying askew 
on the map of Gloucestershire, 
and overlapping Oxfordshire 
and Worcestershire by ever so 
little. It may be traced from 
Burford almost due north to 
Chipping Norton and Chipping 
Campden; from Campden up 
to Evesham, and down to 
Cleeve Hill, just excluding 
Cheltenham; thence out fan- 
wise to Stroud, Cirencester, 
Fairford; and back, in a line 
shaped like a scythe, through 
Lechlade and Bampton and 
Witney, to Burford again. 
As if there were question of 
a feared exclusion from Para- 
dise, boroughs so far south as 
Malmesbury and even Bath, or 
so far north as Stratford-on- 
Avon, have been claimed by 
the enthusiastic as true Cots- 
wold. The boundaries may 
look illiberal. They are really 
@ question of personality, and 
may be left to those who can 
best feel the spirit of place. 
By no other count could one 
have the heart to exclude, for 
instance, Tewkesbury. What 
is certain is that it spoils the 
game Nature means to play 
here, to drag in large towns. 
Oxford, Cheltenham, Glouces- 
ter, are on the very borders of 
the imagined pale; but Eves- 
ham and Cirencester are part 
of it, within it. The first three 
are outstanding porches of the 
Cotswolds, with their civilised 
pavements and electric lamps. 
The two smallest and last are 


little recessed rustic gates, 


through which one _ steps 
straight into the grass. 

The region in question, 
hardly more than thirty miles 
across at its widest, is traversed 
by a range of oolite hills, in- 
teresting in the extreme to 
geologists. It is in a railway- 
braided land, but trains are 
found only upon the outskirts 
of it—with the exception of 
one short line, a funny absent- 
minded little line, which has 
begun to tiptoe about within 
a few years. The heavenly 
valleys of the Churn, the Colne, 
the Lech, and the Windrush 
(once Winris) are as yet free 
from a rail or a cinder, and, 
what is more, are likely to be 
as they are for long. Of all 
the pellucid streams, only the 
Evenlode is so much as touched 
by the demon of utility, repre- 
sented by the engines of the 
G.W.R. As for the roads, they 
are excellently kept, but being 
favourites of Heaven, they have 
received the grace of keeping 
fairly free, so far, from motor 
travel. Some of these are 
fifteen centuries old, and still 
the chief highways of the 
district. Small sections of 
Ermin Street and Akeman 
Street, and many oblique 
leagues of the sylvan Foss 
Way, carry you along with 
Alfred and with Rupert in the 
wake of the subjugating Roman 
who first laid them straight 
through the heart of the pro- 
vince. They were brave sights 
once, with the Gloucester-to- 
London stage-coaches rattling 
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past. There are scores of 
lanes, and of the wholly grass- 
grown ways which the country 
folk call “green lanes”; these 
play hide-and-seek in the up- 
lands and lead nowhere in 
particular, and are, of course, 
abhorrent to the chauffeur. Bi- 
cyclists, too, are made wretched 
on the precarious slopes where 
inns are few and smithies fewer. 
The great open spaces, with 
their innumerable beautiful 
footpaths and bridle-paths, are 
the hall-marked property of the 
horseman and the pedestrian. 

Except in its scrap of Thames 
Valley, this whole country is 
high land: the hills range 
from nearly three hundred to 
over one thousand feet above 
sea-level. But the look of the 
high land, generaily bare upon 
the loftiest ridges, is not 
romantic—at least, not in the 
sense in which the Scottish 
Border and the Welsh Marches 
are romantic. Not so long 
ago, while still famous and 
successful in its own way, it 
was “one vast sheep-walk from 
end to end.” The fields are 
enormously large. To those 
who love gold-green in masses, 
there are no downs more noble. 
There is now a great deal of 
ploughing and sowing going 
on thereabouts, perhaps almost 
more than the ground will 
bear. Barley and sainfoin, two 
harvests of great ssthetic as 
well as material worth, grow 
well in it. The soil is porous 
and rather shallow, and never 
holds rain: a Cotswold field- 
path, as you will be told with 
accuracy, is “dry as a boin” 
an hour after a December 
downpour. The case is far 


otherwise on the roads, which 
are kept mended with lime- 
stone! However, sticky as it 
is, indelible as it has a will to 
be, that limestone putty or 
cement, making shapeless boul- 
ders of your boots and supply- 
ing wheels with a deadly 
corrosive veneer, is not really 
mud at all, and has no dirt in 
it: so it has been pointed out 
by a scientist, for local con- 
solation! Up in the farm- 
lands, the earth, as in the 
western counties, is of the 
richest tints : the play of colour 
in the fresh furrows ranges 
from rose and ruby to a pure 
bronze almost as satisfying. 
Besides some good thickets, one 
is constantly coming across an 
isolated tree, usually beech or 
elm, of great age and girth; 
and the lone patriarch regnant 
on a hillock or beside the road, 
balancing his own magnificent 
dark dome, is a sovereign sight 
very characteristic of the dis- 
trict. Down from many a 
one of these fine old trees 
showers the joyous irony of 
the rookeries, one of the most 
diverting of outdoor sounds, 
and one not too much appre- 
ciated. Growing wild and 
abundantly are beanflower, 
snapdragon, and lily - of - the - 
valley. Ferns are few: lime- 
stone discourages them. There 
is @ comparative dearth, too, 
of berries, as of the early 
shelter -loving blossoms such 
as primrose, pimpernel, and 
anemone. Wherever there is 
a hedge here, traveller’s joy is 
sure to garland it. 

The Cotswold sky is like no 
other. It has its dark-mauve 


flying vapours, its strong, 
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quick, erratic clouds—all Eng- 
lish enough. But what makes 
the difference is the sunshine: 
not its increased quantity, but 
its more lively behaviour. The 
greyness of certain days is 
broken a thousand times, as 
by a succession of cavalry 
charges, by the most vivid, 
intoxicating gold; and that re- 
morselessly dazzling alternate 
light is well fixed in the 
memory of those who have 
dwelt under it. As for the air, 
it is simply the best in the 
world, sharp, pure, bracing ; 
and it blows on you in a gale. 
It is mountain air, absolutely. 
How it is generated, with no 
mountain nearer than Brecon- 
shire and Westmorland, is a 
standing wonder to its bene- 
ficiaries. 

Now the people are entirely 
worthy of their robust natural 
setting. Their idiosyncorasy 
may be older than the Hept- 
archy. They are by no means 
of the familiar Midland type, 
slow of wit, speech, and as- 
piration, and shocked to the 
heart by the onset of an idea. 
The hazel eye and the ready 
lip mark them off from all 
that at once. Everybody has 
always lived in these villages 
to be old: all traditions thrive 
the better for that circumstance. 
On a March evening, up on the 
blowy wolds, a grizzled shep- 
herd will pause in the feeding 
of his weaker lambs to tell you 
of some Early Victorian hear- 
say ; and under any churchyard 
yew you shall read of a much- 
lamented Oxford Master of 
Arts, “for sixty-six years 
Vicar of this Parish.” Young 


carters, coming from the quarry 
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at Eastertide, stick violets .in 
their hats, and adorn their 
beasts yet more poetically than 
themselves. Medieval games, 
in total disuse elsewhere, tags 
of immemorial rhyme, crop’ up 
gaily at their never-neglected 
seasons. The six boys of Brize 
Norton, and the lads of South 
Cerney, have their mumming 
plays passed down from father 
to son, to be performed on 
Christmas Eve: there and then 
may be met again St George 
and the Tanner of Notting- 
ham; and Robin Hood, hold- 
ing hands with Maid Marian; 
and Little John. A band from 
Chedworth goes the round of 
all the neighbouring villages 
twice a year, enthusiasts for 
their own ancestral tunes. 
Bampton children keep up a 
pretty and ancient custom in 
weaving immense garlands of 
wild-flowers on Whit Monday, 
and carrying them, slung on a 
horizontal pole, from door to 
door along the street. To this 
day, in many of these long- 
memoried little places, they 
keep the patronal “veist” a 
fortnight behind the date set 
by Pope Gregory’s Calendar. 
At Churchdown, near Glouces- 
ter, the names which dis- 
tinguished the various chapel- 
ries in the Middle Ages are 
still applied to divisions of the 
churchyard. Almost within 
the recollection of living men, 
Burford had ceased to display 
once a year the great dragon- 
banner of Wessex, symbolic of 
the victory won there by Cuth- 
red over Ethelbald nearly 
twelve centuries ago. Should 
Winchcombe or Cirencester be 
visited at Michaelmas, statute 
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fairs may be in progress, and 
what are called mop fairs, at 
which servants are hired. 
Bampton still has its horse- 
fair during the last week of 
August. And on any fine 
February day you may see 
oxen ploughing about Baunton 
or Harnhill. 

The historical background 
here is of no dull kind. A 
hushed and self-contained but 
proudly independent habit, 
busied to the full, first with 
wool-stapling and saddlery, 
then with stock-breeding, sport, 
and other honest arts, has 
characterised the country- 
side. Plato’s “beautiful em- 
ployments,” those of the priest, 
the soldier, and the scholar, 
have left few traces; but there 
has been a great mercantile 
past. Rags of old opulence 
hang about all the once 
flourishing little towns. Their 
final good fortunes flickered 
out a century and a half ago, 
when Yorkshire competition 
and water-power completed 
their conquest, and now they 
live on in their decay, as 
modern small communities, 
alas! must do. Decay, yes; 
but beauty too. Local ideals 
too good for this world account 
for the decay. The beauty is 
indigenous, and, let us hope, 
immortal. When you look at 
the houses in which these 
“healthy, clean, old-fashioned 
people” live, you touch an art 
and an oecupation in which 
they are yet supreme. 

“They housen”: so they 
get called, as in Ina’s and in 
Odda’s time. Hats off, indeed, 
to they housen! Where in 
England are their like ? 
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“Strong houses,” Mr Vincent 
calls them in his interesting 
book, “built by generations 
of men who have learned the 
meaning of the fury of the 
wind in winter; . . . houses 
old, substantial, admirably 
calculated to harmonise with 
the surroundings, sheer rap- 
ture to behold.” Hear an- 
other panegyrist of theirs, one 
of the most charming of mod- 
ern topographers, Mr Thacker: 
“Grey stone-gabled houses 
... that seem to have grown 
by nature where they stand, 

. 80 perfectly do they blend 
with the surroundings; be- 
stowing beauty, and receiving 
it in return.” This is enthusi- 
astic writing, but it is also 
sober truth, Every bridge 
shows a heart-delighting vista 
of gables and chimneys, some 
belonging to the glorious scat- 
tered abodes of gentlefolk, some 
to the grouped cottages of the 
poor. The low, irregular roofs 
of the last huddle in rows by 
a brookside, or look over one 
another’s shoulders on rising 
ground, with ragged thorn- 
bushes stuck between. Their 
outward-opening windows have 
very deep sills; cupboards are 
many in the thickness of the 
wall; the little crazy stairs 
are of solid oak. Take a re- 
tired hamlet like Coln St Denis 
(called “Cone Deans”), lying 
in its pastoral valley: it has 
at least five pieces of perfection 
to show in the way of ample, 
useful, entirely lovely dwell- 
ings. So with Shilton, the 
Comptons, and the villages of 
which Stow-on-the- Wold is the 
tiny metropolis; with larger 
places like Campden, with 
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Burford pre-eminently, that 
“treasury of the ancient archi- 
tecture of England.” These 
never -sufficiently-to-be-praised 
houses are made of local stone. 
They have long-and-short work 
at the angles, and often on the 
sides of the doorways. Over 
them is a thick, well-laid 
thatch, or dark smoke- grey 
“tiles” peculiar to the distriet, 
which are yet to be found in 
its unworked quarries. These 
tiles are set overlapping by 
some two or three inches, and 
are so fitted and graded that 
the smallest are at the crown 
of the roof, the largest at its 
lower edges, thus forming an 
impenetrable and almost in- 
destructible cover. How any 
human being, in the face of the 
tiles, can turn to zine and cor- 
rugated iron, and to the hateful 
blue Welsh slate, is a mystery : 
to do them justice, few are they 
who commit the crime. 

Never were nobler barns 
than you see in the Cotswolds: 
never since men began to reap 
and thresh, and to house cattle. 
Picture a towering E -shaped 
structure with a gabled 
entrance-porch thrust high up 
the middle, clad all in that 
sombre-lichened purplish-grey 
which is one in hue with the 
scudding clouds and the chan- 
nels of the trout - streams. 
Nothing more pictorial can 
be imagined than these great 
piles, with their buttresses 
and pinnacles, their pointed 
windows and deep shadow- 
haunted doors, their “cathe- 
dral-like” transeptal wings. 
Vast bins and lofts, all 
filled, crowd up _ against 
the magnificent oak rafters 


and bulge down and out to 
catch the sunset light. “Hight 
hunnerd sacks 0’ carn,” you 
are told with pride, lie there 
in prospect; and well do you 
believe it. Everybody who 
has read William Morris’s Life 
remembers his joy in the tithe- 
barn at Great Coxwell, every 
huge timber of which is pegged 
manfully with wood. No de- 
cadent modern nail anywhere ! 
It is one hundred and forty- 
eight feet by forty, and at its 
apex thirty feet high. There 
is none bigger now left in 
England. It was rising under 
the hands of the busy monks 
from Beaulieu Abbey, in Hamp- 
shire, while King John was 
being bullied by his barons to 
sign Magna Charta. Morris 
had a grand barn of his own 
at Kelmscott, and there are 
many others as notable no 
great distance away. The one 
at Enstone has a tablet, with 
name and date set there by 
its designer, a Prior of Winch- 
combe, when Winchcombe was 
a town of might. No whit 
less excellent in their way 
than the barns are the dove- 
cotes. Of these, large and 
lovely medieval examples re- 
main at Farmington, Harn- 
hill, Shilton, and Northmoor. 
Perhaps the most attractive 
of all, though now going to 
ruin, is at Daglingworth. 
Old struetures for which there 
is little use, they are naturally 
getting rare. Nobody wants 
to keep seven hundred pigeons 
nowadays. Once only loids 
of manors and incumbents of 
parishes, or large guilds and 
communities, were allowed to 
have dovecotes on their lands. 
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Squabs and the few other 
fowl then kept were literally 
the only fresh meat available 
in the winter, the farm stock 
being slaughtered on the ap- 
proach of cold weather, and 
the beef and pork immediately 
salted down. Lovers of old 
prints are familiar with the 
emblem of a man killing a 
beast, by which November was 
usually, and December some- 
times, denoted. 

The stone walls of the 
Cotswolds, one of their most 
personal charms, are called 
“mounds.” As in New Eng- 
land, they border the roads 
everywhere. The conventional 
hedgerows are still planted, in 
this part of the country, only 
to divide field from field. But 
New England farm-folk never 
knew how to build a “dry” 
wall like this. It is of fairly 
even stones, laid without 
mortar—in fact, with hardly 
a chink where mortar could 
be inserted. Some surfaces are 
marked by a sort of rough 
string-course, and for coping 
the top stones are set up on 
end close together. It must 
be admitted that a shelf of 
asphalt occasionally replaces 
them, and is not beautiful. 
But far more often you get, 
by way of variety, a primitive 
battlement of mud, in which 
seeds find lodgment, and where 
they begin at once to weave 
a curtain of falling verdure 
and moss, and to fill all the 
crannies with green as years 


go by, so that the “mound” 
becomes really what it is 
called, and is hardly distin- 
guishable from the massive 
granite and earthwork walls 
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of the Cornish roadsides. The 
typical wall in Gloucestershire, 
however, is the first kind, with- 
out clay additions. Yorkshire 
has the very same thing, so 
far as design goes; but at a 
glance one sees how masterly, 
by comparison, is the Cotswold 
masonry. The old walls are 
a gay sight in the hunting 
seasons, when the pink eoats 
and their mounts wash over 
them like a tide. 

Among these stern hills and 
in this keen air all the native 
crafts have had their home. 
One recognises that instantly 
from the look of the well- 
sweeps, the delightful yellow 
waggons, the very tools of the 
farmsteads; the beehives, too, 
and the romantic-looking mills. 
Louder witness is borne by the 
numerous scraps of ancient 
glass in the churches; by the 
carved rood-screens, as at 
Sharnoot (which is probably 
the oldest surviving rood-screen 
in the realm), by the amazing 
and enchanting gargoyles of 
Lechlade and Winchcombe, by 
the stout tombstones; covered 
with well-fed cherubs, and long 
inscriptions in prose and verse 
cut in bold admirable lettering. 
The same quality is in them 
all. Whatever was made in 
these parts for the use of man 
was made with conscience, and 
with a true sense of beauty, in 
days long ago, or else made 
yesterday by some humble 
artisan who has inherited a 
passion for doing honest work. 
Art is still a standing fashion : 
the new output is as good as 
the old. No scamping here! 
Leave a local builder without 
orders or @ plan, and he will 
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give you a little fifteenth-cen- 
tury masterpiece: strong Eng- 
lish gables, generous fireplaces, 
immensely thick walls; more: 
a big lintel, stone mullions and 
transoms, and a hood-mould- 
ing,—all these on your happy 
windows! I have seen within 
& year, not without enthusiasm, 
just such “ housen ” a-building 
about Northleach, Evesham, 
Campden, and Stroud. 

Praise of Cotswold archi- 
tecture must culminate in its 
crowning glory, the ancient 
Perpendicular parish churches. 
Cirencester and Witney, Bamp- 
ton and Broadwell, Burford 
and Northleach, Fairford and 
Winchcombe, and the many, 
many others less in size, per- 
haps, but not in worth, how 
incomparable they are! how 
variously and complexedly ex- 
pressive of the bygone national 
life! And one finds the con- 
tours of every school and 
period ; and lastly, finds their 
vanishing - point, in the mani- 
fold splendour of art under the 
last Henries, when men little 
dreamed that the architecture 
and dogma of Christian Eng- 
land were soon to die in each 
other's arms. Saxon crypts 
are here, and Saxon saddle- 
back towers, and Saxon ex- 
terior sculpture, and Saxon 
circular sundials, the gnomons 
of them gone for perhaps a 
thousand years. Norman door- 
ways are to be seen, inestim- 
able examples, with their 
boldly modelled tympani : 
doorways of recessed arches, 
decorated in every inch of 
space after a fashion Byzantium 
itself could hardly rival. Saints 
stand in early Edwardian glass, 
in rich-hued draperies against 


a faint diapered ground such 
as never yet obstructed light. 
There are damaged but primi- 
tive and sweet frescoes on 
walls in the most unlikely 
neighbourhoods: a Doom; or 
a Coronation ; or a Christopher 
bearing his Burden, while all 
the fishes scuttle away from 
his ferrying legs; or a Mar- 
garet wanly smiling, with her 
preposterous dragon and her 
staff of victory. At the chan- 
cel steps, tenderly cared for 
now, lies a brass of the Lord 
Abbot, or of the knight and 
his lady, or of some great old 
woolstapler, who, living and 
dying, did much for his home 
parish. Images sit benign and 
unbroken in their niches, high 
on porch or tower of the not 
greatly changed market towns. 
Altar-stones are always being 
recovered and cherished, be it 
a superb solid block ten feet by 
four, and six inches thick, or 
the little heavy table of a dis- 
used chantry, marked, like its 
larger fellow, with the five 
tell-tale dedicatory crosses. 
Cotswold territory has all these 
wonderful things, and has them 
in no stinted measure. That 
so much has been preserved 
from the past shows at once 
how the whole district has 
stood geographically apart from 
disturbance, even from that of 
the first ecclesiastical destroyers 
who put in such terrible work 
hard by. A very striking 
symbol of the immunity in 
question is the existence of the 
out-of-door sculptured crosses. 
An ample pyramidal base of 
circular steps is by no means 
unfamiliar in English church- 
yards, or by the wayside, or in 
the market-place ; the headless 
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shaft belonging to them, short 
or tall, always excites interest 
where it has been spared. But 
here are the original carved 
cross-heads themselves, set on 
the original shafts, in the 
original proportions, on the 
original sites ; they are scarred 
indeed, but not by the hand of 
man. Quite tiny villages, like 
Calmsden and Duntisbourne 
Rouse, as also Inglesham, Crick- 
lade, and the Ampneys, richly 
reward any who would study 
medieval crosses in detail. 

The social life of the Cots- 
wolds, in what is left of it, is 
singularly cohesive. Architec- 
ture has always been the most 
intimate expression of the 
popular temper, and it is 
natural, where goed building 
prevails, to look for good 
economics. The brilliant demo- 
cracy of the guilds of the Middle 
Ages is gone, and nothing has 
ever really replaced it. It 
seems like a dream, among 
these “high wild hills and 
rough uneven ways,” to recall 
all the princely woolstaplers 
who belonged to the staple of 
Calais, owned the lands, stocked 
them and lived upon them, and 
gave them their renown. But 
now ‘“Burnigan,” like some 
great sucking sea-devil, draws 
the young folk away from home 
and home interests. The male 
stay-at-homes are almost all 
elderly, going about in big 
scarves and corduroy coats. 
They are, however, far from 
unhappy. Cotswold labour is 
well-paid, and labourers’ rents 
are low. A serviceable and 
attractive cottage of four large 
rooms, detached, well-situated, 
with a garden, may be had 
for five or six pounds a year. 
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A twenty-pound cottage, new 
or old, is truly a home of parts, 
Many of the fine ancient 
manors have come into the 
hands of farmers. You fall 
across these manors in exquisite 
lonely situations, among vener- 
able box-edged gardens run to 
seed. Perhaps, if it be shear- 
ing-time, you see a flock of 
the top-heavy tailless Cotswold 
sheep bleating under a giant 
cedar in the lee of the barn, 
and the shepherds sharpening 
their shears on an old mounting- 
block, one used by riders who 
laid them down under an Orate 
long before Bosworth fight. 
The scene is patriarchal and 
encouraging. Working-folk so 
busied should make a success of 
rural life. Sua st bona norint | 
Will they let “ Burnigan ” spoil 
it all? The women are born 
conservators here as elsewhere. 
The “byes” over sixteen go, 
but most of the girls stay. As 
they grow up, they do not 
remove the laden ham-rack on 
the old beam which crosses 
the kitchen, nor banish the 
crane from the huge low fire- 
place. They learn at home to 
cook well. (Everybody knows 
how little good or even pass- 
able cooking one usually 
finds in the Midlands to-day !) 
There is always a grandmother 
at hand, with her precious lore 
of herbs and simples, and her 
precious science (may it never 
die out for lack of demand!) 
of brewing from  cowslips, 
dandelions, elderberries, and 
gooseberries, from the plebeian 
but practical parsnip, wild 
sloes, and even the hips and haws 
of the autumnal wayside. It 
is sad to recognise that the 
old dairy industries are dying 
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down. On the other hand, 
bee-keeping is uniformly on 
the inerease. The women in 
middle life are fine beings 
physically: not a few, complete 
Junos, creatures of the antique 
world. They have much to do 
with a condition of things 
excellent, on the whole, and 
notable in our day, whether 
you look upon it from the 
artist’s and antiquary’s point 
of view, or from that of the 
industrial reformer. It was by 
no accident that Morris settled 
on the outskirts of the Cots- 
wold country, and Mr Ashby’s 
Handicraft Guild in the heart 
of it; nor that Feargus O’Con- 
nor, the Chartist leader, started 
his ill-fated experiment, the 
National Land Company, on 
the hills above Minster Lovell. 
These came to their own on 
the platonic principle of like 
to like. 

Alas! the motor-car, as we 
all know, is busy, the world 
over, in taking away the 
baptismal innocence of remote 
places. The Cotswolds are 
even now on the verge of be- 
coming a petted part of the 
modern world. Several excess- 
ively select books have, with- 
in the last ten years, blabbed 
most of their delectable secrets. 
The holiday tripper and the 
summer lodger have not yet 
shown lasting preference for 
the vigorous Gloucestershire 
winds, never off duty ; but cer- 
tain ominous things have al- 
ready happened. The chief 
roads have been tarred and 
oiled; the blessed forgotten 
churches have been waked and 
scraped and put to the right- 


about, sometimes with disas- 
trous thoroughness; school 
maypoles have been set up of 
malice prepense, and non-local 
folk-dances taught by zealous 
outlanders; the not numerous 
but ideal country inns have in- 
flated their prices, at the cost 
of anglers, nowhere kept more 
busy and more contented than 
here; and painters long sinee 
have brought a slightly self- 
conscious smirk to the face of 
Broadway, and almost, almost ! 
to the far lovelier face of 
Bibury. Mr Arthur Gibbs, in 
his Cotswold Village, gave 
some golden advice, concisely 
expressed in “ Don’t Go There, 
Tourist!” No: the tourist does 
not “belong.” .A man must 
have it in his heart to stay for 
ever, as if there were no sights 
in Egypt, nor beside the Zuyder 
Zee. “I thought how far 
sweeter it was,” writes one true 
liegeman, “ thoroughly to know 
and love one delicious English 
countryside, than to wander 
eonfusedly over all the barren 
seas and mountains of the 
world,” Architeets have the 
moral right of way in the 
Cotswolds: perhaps sportsmen 
too, since they never spoil any- 
thing but crops and their 
quarry. But the hills will 
most surely welcome, hand-in- 
hand with the architect, the 
unprofessional lover of that 
old agrarian or pastoral life 
which Chaucer and Shake- 
speare looked upon, and which 
is not yet wholly extinct in this 
new restless England, changing 
its whole spirit under our very 
eyes. 
Louise ImocEN GUINEY. 
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“HE AVERAGE AMERICAN. 


To speak of “the average 
American ” is to speak of some- 
thing that there is not. Uncle 
Sam’s family to-day, with its 
ninety odd million members, is 
too big and too heterogeneous 
in its composition to permit of 
striking an average, or show- 
ing up a national type. Any 
attempt to draw that picture 
in a few words, as an ambassa- 
dor recently presumed to do in 
Paris, may at once be set down 
as something akin to squaring 
the circle, or following the 
asymptote to its point of junc- 
tion. The varieties of people 
are so many, and their occupa- 
tions and modes of life are so 
utterly diverse, that one might 
as easily blend, say, the Sla- 
vonic of Northern Europe and 
the Latin of the South. 

In the first place, America 
lacks the homogeneity of older 

| lands. Espoused by birth to 
the principles of freedom and 
the policy of the wide-open 
door, and with her vacant 
wildernesses and infinite re- 
sources crying for and luring 
the eager, the enterprising, the 
overcrowded, and the down- 
trodden of other nationalities, 
she has been drawing life-blood 
from the world at large. So- 
crates was wont to assert that 
he was a representative and 
citizen, neither of Athens nor 
of Corinth, but of the Universe. 
The inhabitant of the United 
States cannot quite come up 
to the wide-minded old Grecian’s 
claim, but he can at least say 
that he fairly represents the 


globe. Throughout the States 
there is one prevailing tongue, 
and also, to a large extent, 
there are common institutions ; 
but there the uniformity ends. 
Between New England and the 
Rio Grande frontier, as between 
Alaska and the Florida Keys, 
there are dissimilars that can- 
not be embraced in one abstract 
generalisation. Even in the 
city types there are the widest 
variations. In hew far could 
the dweller in the cultured city 
of Boston, which, by the way, 
is thought by some to resemble 
more a city of our own land 
than any other in the States, 
be classed with the hustling 
cosmopolitan of San Francisco? 
Or could one begin at all to 
depict what could be recognised 
as a type of New York, with its 
human ant-heap of five millions 
of restless, striving, struggling 
beings collected from every 
corner of the civilised and 
semi-civilised world. An up- 
to-date scientist might, with a 
full equipment of mind-reading, 
nerve-foree estimating, pulse- 
counting, brain-weighing in- 
struments, and a pencil and 
sufficient foolscap, get at the 
virtuous and vicious propen- 
sities and possibilities of the 
people, but it would be only 
a matter of columned figures 
after all. 

It is said that in facial ap- 
pearance, in shape of skull, and 
in the nature of his hair, the 
American is gradually tending 
towards the type of the original 
Indian of his continent. If 
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this be actually the case,— 
and a close observer can some- 
times see instances of families 
where he could unhesitatingly 
say that it was,—it can arise 
only from the effect of the 
physical and geographical con- 
ditions that evolved the original 
red man. Intermixing of the 


\races can have little or nothing 


do with it. Such mingling 
of the bloods as has taken 
place must be quite inappreei- 
able, having been confined to 
the frontier localities, and there 


only to any degree during the 
time when certain land grants 


were being allotted by the 
Government to those who could 
show Indian strain. Consider- 
able intermarrying took place 
then, but that “squaw-man ” 
period was of short duration. 
In their zeal to furnish creden- 
tials of the required percentage 
of red man blood, of which 
fluid nobody was ashamed to 
show a blend, many, it is alleged, 
merely succeeded in proving a 
strain of nigger, which, besides 
debarring them from partici- 
pation in the land divide, was 
always esteemed highly disap- 
pointing. 

Of course the negro half- 
breed, the quadroon, and the 
octoroon are common enough 
in many Southern States, 
while the dusky cuticle, kinky 
hair, and the tell-tale darkey 
finger-nail, manifest and pro- 
claim themselves to some ex- 
tent throughout the States, 
despite the most stringent laws 
prohibiting inter- marriage of 
white and black. These African 
evidences, however, are mainly 
to be seen among the lower 
classes, —for there are lower 


classes in the United States, 
hard as it is for these said 
classes to admit it, When any 
such evidences are detected, 
they place the individual on a 
par with the blackest, and that, 
in the eyes of most Americans, 
is pretty low. A thin black 
thread in the composition of a 
man is enough to preclude him 
from ever being acknowledged 
as a brother countryman by 
the white man of either North 
or South. Indeed there are 
some Americans who would 
resent, to the point of blood 
effusion, a stranger daring to 
discuss with them the negro 
in the light of such relation- 
ship. As illustrating this low 
status of the negro, it may be 
mentioned that in many States 
he is not allowed a vote, no 
matter of what tax - paying 
substance he may be, or of 
what education. In view of 
the fact that he was, in his 
past fettered days, and still is, 
of great use in upbuilding the 
country, the discrimination be- 
tween him and the erstwhile 
tomahawky - troublesome and 
now loafing and only partially 
self-supporting Indian seems 
inconsistent. Still, it is the 
“golour-line,” and toed it is 
most rigidly. Brother Jona- 
than owned his black brother 
once, but he does not do so 
now, in any sense of the word. 
Both these races are increasing 
in numbers, the Indian slowly, 
and the negro with the cumu- 
lative speed of a geometrical 
ratio. Some day the Rouge et 
Noir problem is going to be 
bigger and tougher to solve 
than it is at present. 
Everybody knows that the 
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genial “Amurrican” tourists 
who are to be seen, through- 
out the summer season, male 
and female after their kind, 
scattered over the face of the 
earth, and on the waters of the 
deep, bulging pocket-book and 
bulging guide-book in hand, 
devouring all things with 
hawk-keen eye, and criticising 
‘all things in strident slang- 
| adorned treble, do not repre- 
\sent the average American. 
‘Everybody knows that the 
ordinary millionaire, familiar 
as he has come to be, is not 
the average. Everybody knows 
that the far-famed Four Hun- 
dred of New York, or the other 
mighty ones of the States who 
indulge in “freak” entertain- 
ments with wellnigh Babylon- 
ish adjuncts, are not the aver- 
age. Indeed, as to these last- 
mentioned classes, the ordinary 
everyday better-class American 
is often particularly anxious to 
impress on you that, in esti- 
mating his nation, you must 
not take them as types. 
Taking him in the abstract, 
the American of most sterling 
quality is the one who rather 
hides his light under a bushel, 
and shuns notoriety. The great 
bulk of the American people, 
even of those who might be 
called well-to-do, do not go 
abroad at all. They all, with 
hardly an exception, cherish 
the idea that they will some 
day travel the earth, or at least 
visit Great Britain; but, in 
ine cases out of ten, they 
never put the idea into prac- 
inte One has to live among 
‘them to know them properly. 
The many differences in 
natural environment, and the 
VOL. CXCIV.—NO. MCLXXIV. 
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immense variety of the re-| 
sources of the country, tend | 
to produce separate character- / 
istics in the people. The rural, 
portions of the United States 
are the backbone, and represent 
a large part of the population. 
Therefore, in pointing out the 
difficulty of trying to get at 
the average American, we will 
leave on one side the profes- 
sional man, the big employer 
of labour, and the white- 
collared, hard-hatted business. 
man of the town and city, 
and also the shirt-sleeved day- 
labourer there, numerous as 
these classes are, and present- 
ing such wide variations as 
they do. They are better 
known, and do not offer quite 
such striking contrasts as do 
the brigades of Brother Jona- 
than’s enormous rural army. 
In the States, as elsewhere, thei 
influence of the extra friction | 
of the city, and of the massing 
together of human beings, 
smooths down to a greater 
extent than does the country 
the outstanding character 
points of the individual., Uni-\ 
formity is more typical of the) 
factory than of the farm. . 
Even among those engaged 
in the selfsame occupation, 
where it might be expected 
that the nature of that pursuit 
would “tar them wi’ the ae 
stick,” they may be as unlike 
and as far apart as antipodeans. 
Take, for example, the import- 
ant, and perhaps the most 
numerous class of all, —the 
farmer. The man who is 
clothing with crops the wide 
wildernesses, and turning to 
account their flat levels by the 
introduction of water - ditches, 
T 
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motor gang-ploughs, and up- 
to-date methods generally, has 
nothing whatever in common 
with his brother farmer in the 
upper regions of the Cumber- 
land, the Ozark, the Alleghany 
or other mountain ranges, 
whose grandchildren perhaps 
may arrive at the idea that 
science can be introduced into 
farming, and that a practical 
knowledge of the chemistry of 
agriculture spells dollars and 
cents, even in the rough places 
of the earth. In fact, the oc- 
cupations and lives of these 
men are so different through- 
out, that the first- mentioned 
fellow would be as much out 
of his element in the mountains 
as would the prairie-dog of his 
plains, whose habitat has pre- 
cluded him from any sense or 
instinct of up or down, and 
whose rudimentary reasoning 
powers have taught him no 
better than ingenuously to 
walk off a house-top or a cliff 
edge. Neither mentally nor 
physically are these two men 
of a kind, and to class them 
together would be impossible, 
While the western man is alive, 
enterprising and alert to take 
hold of the new, the mountain- 
eer is, by heredity and tradi- 
tion, a “ mossback,” looking at 
the world through the horn- 
rimmed spectacles of his fore- 
bears, and counting novelty in 
anything as almost akin to 
evil, To give him his mildest 
name, he is the most stuck-in- 
the-mud conservative in the 
land. Still, though he is not 
much in evidence in the world 
at large, he is far more numer- 
ous than is generally known, 
and he could not be left out 


as a constituent of the true 
American average. 

To draw another instance 
from the people of the soil, 
where can we find coinciding 
traits in the new settler in the 
farther west, lately from an 
eastern portion of the Union, 
or from Europe, and his neigh- 
bour on an adjoining home- 
stead of the professional 
squatter class which, as 4 
rule, is composed of unadul- 
terated Americans. The first- 
named sturdy homesteader has 
settled down to stay, to build 
up, to toil, save, accumulate, 
and to better himself and his 
surroundings. He is a reli- 
able man of character, taking 
an interest in local and State 
politics, and supporting the 
institutions of the country 
with a view to filling the 
position of a good citizen. 
Our chronic squatter is of the 
genus invertebrate, with little 
idea of self-advancement, and 
none at all of State interests. 
He drifts and shuffles through 
life, always in the path of 
least resistance, which in his 
case means constant shifting 
from one piece of raw terri- 
tory to another, holding each 
of these temporarily by vége- 
tating on its surface for as 
brief a spell as possible, and 
turning it loose to some one 
else who will do the collar- 
work of converting it into a 
habitable home. He is an 
easy-going time-waster, wholly 
unreliable, of feather - weight 
principle, and often has about 
as much use for his country’s 
institutions as he has for the 
ten commandments. A day of 
work on his part involves the 
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devotion of several subsequent 
rounds of the clock to con- 
templative repose. To bracket 
him with his neighbour type 
would be absurd. In other 
/ walks of life, especially where 
| different climatic influences are 
\ brought to bear on them, it is 
\the same tale—the sundry 
\individuals do not amalga- 
‘mate. 

The life of the lumberman 
of the cypress swamps of 
Louisiana or Florida, with 
their humid semi-tropieal tem- 
perature and flat geographical 
conditions, does not produce 
the rugged axe-and-saw men 
of the North-west, where the 
ice and snow and the mountain 
environment necessitate pre- 

_cipitous “skidways,” fiumes, 
and “ ball-hooting ” methods of 
getting out the logs from 
their primeval fastnesses. The 
storm-inured sailor of the 
Great Lakes is as unlike the 
amphibious raftman of the 
snaggy, shoally Mississippi as 
is our own fisherman of the 
Hebrides to the canal barge- 
man of the Lowlands. Under 
no circumstances could a 
Canadian Border State ever 
turn out a specimen of the 
attenuated, drawling, cock- 
tail- absorbing “Colonel” of 
Virginia, 

In the experience of the 
writer the only people of the 
American continent who could 
easily be single-classed would 
be the inhabitants of the small 
towns which stand in their 
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thousands on the railroads of 
the central and some of the 
Western prairie States. Here 
climate and other things are 
much alike. Each dead-level 
checkerboard “city” is the 
exact pattern of the last one 
along the line. The people are 
similarly engaged, the main 
business being the storekeep- 
ing necessary to keep up with 
the supply and demand of 
the surrounding agricultural 
district. As the train stops 
for a few minutes at each 
depot you will see, right in 
the same setting, a facsimile of 
the crowd at the last depet,— 
face, dress, speech, intonation, 
and even remarks, all to scale. 
Mix with these people, and 
you will find them intelligent 
to the highest degree, but as 
monotonously alike in their 
mental departments as in 
their material. Outside of 
their town interests and some 
politics, their psychological 
slate is on the average a 
dreary blank. 

These people, however, are 
the exception to the general 
rule. The wnwm et idem ceases 
with them. And the women 
of the U.S.A. are as varied ss) 
the men, and would need a 
thesis on themselves. If i 
were possible to get an all- 
round composite photograph \ 


of the American of to-day, it \ 


would in all likelihood show up 


as undefined and blurred as / 


a “Whistler,” or the oldest | 
kind of “Old Master.” 
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WITHOUT METHOD. 


AT THE ST JAMES S—A REVIVAL 


OF IBSENISM—THE SENTIMENTAL NINETIES—THE ‘“ LITERARY ” 
DRAMA—MR H. ARTHUR JONES'S CONFUSION—MEN OF LETTERS 
AND THE PUBLIC—THE INVECTIVE OF HENRI ROCHEFORT—AN 
ADVENTURER OF THE PEN—‘LA LANTERNE’—MR LLOYD GEORGE 
—THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB —THE 


PERIL OF POLITICS. 


THE revival at the St James's 
Theatre of “The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray” has done some- 
thing more than bring back to 
the stage a once popular piece 
of mechanism. It has given 
us a glimpse of what London 
was twenty years ago. It has 
revealed in a fiash the fierce 
sentimentalism of the eager 
nineties. When Sir Arthur 
Pinero’s play was produced it 
was hailed, with few dissentient 
voices, as a perfect masterpiece. 
There had been nothing like 
it, we were told, since Shake- 
speare. The intermediate his- 
tory of the theatre was blotted 
out in a single night. Con- 
greve and Farquhar, Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, should hence- 
forth appear the very shadows 
of shades. Sir Arthur Pinero 
(he was plain Mr then) had 
shown that the English drama 
was at once a great moral and 
a great artistic force. The 
critics sang peans in the 
author’s praise, and in praise 
of their valiant selves, whose 


preaching and prescience had ( 


made a magnificent achieve- 
ment possible, and many 
months were spent in over- 
whelming with ecstatic con- 
gratulations the fortunate 
island which had given birth 





to such a dramatist and such 
@ drama. 

The enthusiasm, not easily 
intelligible then, is explained 
clearly enough by a retrospect. 
We are far enough to-day from 
the production of “The Second 
Mrs Tanqueray” to see it in 
its proper shape and propor- 
tion. The world has been 
able to adjust its perspective. 
What happened in the nineties 
has’ passed into history, and 
may be viewed calmly and 
dispassionately. For ourselves, 
we did not then share the 
wondering ecstasy of the sen- 
timental critics, and we have 
little to correct in the estimate 
we formed twenty years ago; 
but the passage of time has 
permitted us to see, even more 
distinctly, how the critics were 
deceived, and why it was that 
Sir Arthur Pinero appeared to 
them in the guise of superb and 
isolated genius. . 

When “The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray” first smiled (or 
frowned) upon us, the Ibsenites 
or the Ibscene, as they were 
called) dominated the taste and 
fancy of London. A misunder- 
standing of the Norwegian 
dramatist, who indignantly re- 
pudiated the British suggestion 
that a moral purpose underlay 
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his writings, had persuaded the 
earnest of both sexes to repair 
to the theatre for the susten- 
ance which once they had 
found in a conventicle of an- 
other kind. Wan-faced men 
and towsel- haired women, 
the ancestors in a direct line 
of the militant suffragettes, 
flocked to the playing of “The 


Doll’s House,” for instance, net fla 


to admire an excellent piece of 
stage-craft, but to be thrilled 
by the “thesis” of the last act. 
They were bent upon the solu- 
tion of problems, or the guess- 
ing of conundrums, Should a 
woman walk out and slam 
the door, because an unsympa- 
thetic husband disapproved of 
forgery? The answer was 
given with unmistakable de- 
cision, and the streets of Lon- 
don reverberated with the 
banging of front-doors, hastily 
closed by the misunderstood 
wives of narrow-minded house- 
holders. Thus the drama be- 
came a kind of annexe to 
Exeter Hall, a place of gloomy 
resort, where doubts are re- 
solved and repentances enforced. 
The self-conseious audiences of 
those strange days applied to 
their own experience whatever 
was spoken upon the stage, and 
asked themselves with an easy 
mind what they would have 
done, had they been in Nora’s 
place, or had they had the 
good fortune to marry a lady 
with a neat hand in forging 
the signatures of others. The 
artistic aspect of the drama 
meant nothing to them. They 
deplored the gaiety of comedi- 
ans who dared to laugh, as 
bitterly as they resented a 
riotous exuberance of action. 
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Eagerly they demanded the 
discussion of moral problems, 
and they were quick to ap- 
plaud anything, which savoured 
of a “thesis,” as a masterpiece 
of theatrical art. In _ brief, 
“A Doll’s House” was the 
“Hernani” of the new school, 
and proudly Mr Archer donned 
the red waistcoat for its ort- 
mme. 

It was this passion for en- 
lightenment that persuaded Sir 
Arthur Pinero to renounce the 
writing of farce, in which kind 
he had won many well-deserved 
triumphs, and to come forth as 
a rival to Ibsen. With “The 
Second Mrs Tanqueray” he 
took his place definitely in the 
movement. —Here, said our 
reckless critics, is a masterpiece 
written in direct competition 
with the Norwegian. Here, 
at last, they thought, was a 
problem frankly stated and 
boldly solved. L The woman 
with a past, thrust suddenly 
into a society of dull respecta- 
bility, seemed to their sanguine 
eyes a discovery in that new 
drama which was “touched by 
morality.” Not merely was the 
story developed by a craftsman, 
there were scattered up and 
down the play some observa- 
tions which looked very like a 
thesis. Aubrey Tanqueray, for 
instance, at a moment when he 
should have been submerged 
with grief at his daughter's 
unhappiness, murmured some 
banalities about “a man’s 


life,’ and at this phrase the 
stalls, packed with critics, were 
unable to control their enthusi- 
asm. They burst forth into 
rounds of applause, and the 
success of the play was assured. 
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Alas! the love of the thesis 
was but a passing fashion, 
which, while it explains the 
ancient triumph of “The 
Second Mrs Tanqueray,” does 
not justify its repetition. The 
critics of to-day are indifferent 
to moral sustenance. They 
prefer technical adroitness, 
sound dialogue, and on a 
higher plane a just percep- 
tion of character. Judged by 
these modern standards, then, 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s play fails 
completely. In the first place, 
the play is wholly without a 
motive. It is not held to- 
gether by any chain of reason- 
ing. Nothing that happens 
within its four acts is inevit- 
able. Such incidents as illus- 
trate the drama seem to be 
introduced merely to give the 
actors a chance of display. 
That a woman with a past 
should stake her happiness, not 
upon her husband’s love, but 
upon the love of a marble- 
hearted step-daughter, who re- 
pels her advances with a 
brutal indignation, is far be- 
yond the scope of probability. 
The mad jealousy of husband 
and daughter is not a true 
emotion, but an artifice of the 
theatre. Even if the daughter 
breathed with life, which Sir 
Arthur Pinero never permits 
her to do, her conduct would 
still be incredible. Nor does 
the climax of the play tempt 
you for one moment to belief. 
The daughter, fresh from a 
convent, falls in love with 
a young hero named Captain 
Ardale, who is supposed to 
be a gentleman, and who has 
performed prodigies of valour 
in India. Better still, ‘the 


papers have been full” of his 
prowess. At his first encounter 
with Mrs Tanqueray there is 
a flash of mutual recognition. 
Some years before they “had 
kept house together.” Here 
assuredly is a situation which 
requires tact, but not a situa- 
tion of tragedy. Friendship 
and gratitude demand an ami- 
able greeting. What has been 
will never be again, and there 
is no reason to destroy the 
happiness of two persons with 
the mere interposition of melo- 
drama. However, to expedite 
the climax Mrs Tanqueray puts 
on the airs of a tragic queen. 
She insists that she will re- 
veal the whole story to her 
husband. And Captain Ar- 
dale, pictured as a hero and 
a gentleman, uses what is very 
like the language of blaekmail. 
“T always treated you fairly,” 
says the soldier, and then 
proeeeds to that which in the 
French police-courts they call 
“voies de fait”: he “stands 
over her,” “takes hold of her,” 
and then threatens to shoot 
himself, When these antics 
are finished you cease to take 
any interest in him, because you 
have ceased to believe in him. 
He is a mere puppet, like 
Aubrey Tanqueray himeelf, 
and he speaks with no more 
conviction than a phonograph. 
In brief, they are marionettes, 
one and all, and when Mrs 
Tanqueray escapes from a per- 
fectly simple situation by tak- 
ing poison, you know well that 
the poison is innocuous, and 
that she will appear before the 
curtain in five minutes. 

So obvious is the lack of 
motive that we thought then 
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that the play had a French 
origin, and that Sir Arthur 
Pinero had omitted, for reasons 
of delicacy, a tie of relation- 
ship which existed between 
the Miss Tanqueray and the 
Hugh Ardale of the orig- 
inal, With the absence of 
motive, the possibility of justly 
developed characters falls to 
the ground. Aubrey Tan- 
queray is an indeterminate 
echo of foolish sentiments. The 
girl and her captain belie at 
every appearance their author’s 
intention. Mrs Tanqueray her- 
self is not one woman, but half 
adozen. Her character is not 
unfolded; it is permitted to 
bound about as theatricality de- 
mands. In brief, were it not for 
the suggestion of a misunder- 
stood Ibsenism, the play might 
appear as a work, manifestly 
inferior, of the same kind as 
“Diplomacy,” which, without 
character or probability, still 
draws the town by the mere 
force of Sardou’s mechanical 
ingenuity. But as it was the 
“thesis” about “man’s life” 
which wen over the eritics, so 
it was the superb acting of 
Mrs Patrick Campbell that 
took the town. It was not her 
fault that she was asked to 
portray a composite character. 
It was her fault that she gave 
a brilliant presentation of the 
many incompatible emotions 
assigned to her. And the 
lapse of twenty years, which 
has emphasised the ineptitude 
of Sir Arthur Pinero’s play, 
has but added a fresh lustre to 
her admirable performance. 


The twentieth year is, indeed, 
the crucial moment in the life 
of what purports to be a work 
of art. If the work sustains 
the test of its majority, it may 
be secure for all time. While 
on the one hand it has not 
assumed the pleasant crust of 
age, on the other, it may no 
longer depend upon the fancies 
and superstitions of the hour. 
To win acceptance with a new 
audience, it must possess certain 
qualities of permanence, which 
were not observed in the happy 
hour of its birth. ‘ The Second 
Mrs Tanqueray ” does not ap- 
pear to possess these qualities. 
It is already dated and docketed, 
an archeological specimen of a 
forgotten industry, which de- 
pended for its success not upon 
life but upon Ibsen, and whose 
worth was magnified by the 
prejudiced enthusiasm of senti- 
mental critics. Yet it seems 
as though the influence of the 

ineties is not easily shaken 
off. By a strange coincidence, 
the same month which saw the 
revival of “The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray” has given us a 
preface by Mr Henry Arthur 
Jones,’ which proves that that 
eminent playwright has not 
advanced one step forward in 
the interval. His soul is still 
in trouble concerning what he 
calls “the literary drama,” a 
thing no less ridiculous than 
an “art colour” or an “art 
carpet.” If the drama be not 
“literary,” then it has no 
proper existence, and may be 
thrown away into the pit of 
forgetfulness, with speeches, 





1 The Divine Gift, A Play in Three Acts, by Henry Arthur Jones. London ; 
Duckworth & Co, 
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leading articles, and music- 
hall sketches. However, Mr 
Arthur Jones believes that 
drama is one thing and that 
literature is another. Litera- 
ture, in fact, appears to him as 
a kind of overcoat which you 
may put upon the dramzc to 
keep it from the cold, but 
which is not necessary to its 
existence. He goes several 
steps further than this on the 
road of argument. Though the 
drama may be none the worse 
for being “‘literary,” as a piece 
of muslin may have a readier 
sale when its “art shade ” has 
been duly advertised, men of 
letters must not rashly concern 
themselves with the drama. 
For the drama is a strange 
esoteric thing, for the under- 
standing of which a know- 
ledge of literature wholly in- 
capacitates the spectator. An 
acquaintance with the works 
of Sophocles and Aristophanes, 
a modest appreciation of 
Shakespeare and Congreve, 
render their fortunate pos- 
sessors the worst possible critics 
of the theatre. “But you will 
say,” thus writes Mr Arthur 
Jones, “what is the use of 
men of letters coming to criti- 
cise the modern drama when it 
appears they always form 
wrong judgments about it? 
Why not leave the verdict to 
the public? Ultimately the 
verdict must be left to the 
public. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. Now, so far 
as a play is a bit of stagecraft, 
a theatrical device to amuse the 
public, the public is a righteous 
and summary judge. The pub- 
lic themselves will always take 
care of that side of it.” 


There is, in these portentous 
sentences, a double confusion. 
When Mr Arthur Jones appeals 
to what without warrant he 
calls the “ public,” he is think- 
ing only of long runs and calls 
before the curtain. So far is 
the public from being a wise 
judge of stage-craft, that it 
has alway preferred a mechani- 
cal ingenuity to every sound 
quality of the drama. The 
plays that have been “taken 
care of” by the public are the 
plays of small worth, which 
are presently forgotten. The 
public, in brief, is no better 
critic of the drama than of 
fiction or history or philosophy. 
It is treated with a better con- 
sideration by the dramatist 
than by other men of letters, 
because a drama needs a theatre 
for its adequate performance. 
A book is read by the student 
in solitude. Wherefore, as the 
theatre is a place where 
pleasures are shared by hun- 
dreds, it is likely to approve 
a lower standard than that by 
which printed books are judged. 
But the public is not a better 
critic inside the theatre than it 
is outside. It is an excellent 
judge of what it likes; it is 
@ very poor judge of what 
it ought to like. So when 
Mr Arthur Jones appoints the 
public to the place of “a 
righteous and summary judge,” 
he admits that he bows the 
head, not to fair criticism, but 
to the mere whim of popularity. 
“The Way of the World” was 
hissed from the stage. The 
folly and ignorance of Con- 
greve’s public, a very different 
public from our own, do not 
affect in the very slightest 
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degree the splendid qualities 
of Congreve’s work. 

And while Mr Arthur Jones 
regards in far too amiable a 
light the wisdom of the public, 
he wilfully excludes from the 
public the class which has the 
best right to pronounce a judg- 
ment. ¢ As in his perversity he 
separates the drama from litera- 
ture, so he se tes the man 
of letters from the public, of 
which the man of letters is 
and must be an integral part. 
Why should not the man of 
letters belong to the company 
which includes merchants, 
shopkeepers, clerks, publicans, 
lawyers, and doctors? ‘“ Hath 
he not eyes? hath he not hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions? . . . If you 
prick him, doth he not bleed ? 
if you tickle him, doth he not 
laugh? if you poison him, 
doth he not die?” Above all, 
hath he not a vote? Why, 
then, should the mere talent of 
expressing his thoughts upon 
paper exclude him from the 
society of his fellow-men, and 
forbid him for ever to pass a 
judgment either of condemna- 
tion or approval upon the 
masterpieces of Mr Arthur 
Jones ? , 

But if we may believe the 
champion of the “literary 
drama,” that drama in which 
literary skill is not an organic 
quality but an accidental ap- 
panage, the man of letters 
must lay aside the right of 
criticism when he enters a 
theatre. Poor man! In the 
midst of a crowd he is severely 
isolated. Even if he be per- 
mitted to think, which seems 
doubtful, he may never divulge 


what he thinks. The privilege 
which is gladly, even obsequi- 
ously, given to the mass of the 
stalls, the pit, and the gallery, 
is sternly withheld from him. 
He is but a pariah at the 
play, and if he do not con- 
cede in all humility his in- 
competence to arrive at a fair 
opinion, like the potman or 
the stockbroker, his near com- 
panions, he had better stay at 
home by his own fireside. Yet, 
as Mr Jones is great, so he is 
merciful. ‘The errors of Eng- 
lish men of letters,” says he, 
“ are chiefly in matters merely 
theatrical, where they are un- 
versed” (why unversed, Mr 
Jones—why unversed ?); “and 
where alone, as we have already 
seen, the public themselves ” (to 
which public only the man of 
letters does not belong) “are 
qualified judges. In matters 
of literature, English men of 
letters are likely to be right.” 
“That,” in fact, “is where 
they come in.” Doubtless they 
will be grateful to Mr Jones 
for his patronage. They will 
be still more grateful when 
they conclude from Mr Jones's 
argument that “literature” 
has no other meaning than 
‘‘diction.”. The man of letters, 
in other words, is a mere 
schoolmaster, fit to correct the. 
grammar of the dramatist, but 
not fit to pronounce an opinion 
upon the weight and meaning 
of his work. 

The attitude of Mr Jones ex- 
plains more vividly than could 
miles of argument the complete 
divorce by which drama and 
literature were separated in the 
nineties. The grotesque limit- 
ation of literature, which takes 
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for its province the whole of 
human art and human life, to 
“dignified and appropriate 
diction,” proves how little Mr 
Jones understood the craft 
which he chose to follow. A 
sense of humour might have 
saved him from preaching for a 
quarter of a century to so futile 
a text. But Mr Jones, with his 
“literary drama” and his wor- 
ship of the unlettered, has al- 
ways taken himself too seriously 
to indulge a sense of humour. 
He has craved for “ literature,” 
as the traveller through the 
desert craves for the oasis, and 
he has not understood that if 
it be not in him he will never 
find it outside. Does he think 
that A’schylus and Sophocles, 
Aristophanes and Menander, 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, 
Congreve and Goldsmith, were 
at the pains to demand whether 
their works were “literary ” or 
not? They had no self-con- 
sciousness ; they asked no irrele- 
vant questions; they knew 
themselves poets, who hoped 


for no better fate than to be 


judged by their peers. If they 
thought of a public at all, 
they did not think of an un- 
lettered public. And as long 
as Mr Jones and his friends 
openly profess a belief in this 
absurd separation, as long as 
they pretend that knowledge 
and scholarship are stumbling- 
blocks which prevent a proper 
appreciation of their works, so 
long will they appeal to the 
trivial and incompetent, so 
long will they preserve them- 
selves zealously from the mere 
contagion of literature. 


Thus with the years fashions 





change in literature and politics. 
As it is with an antiquary’s 
curiosity that we approach the 
Ibsenism of Sir Arthur Pinero 
or Mr Arthur Jones’s wild 
dream of a “literary drama,” 
so the death of Henri Rochefort, 
which took place but a few 
weeks ago, reminds us of a 
literary genre long since passed 
away. For more than forty 
years Rochefort had lived upon 
invective, and upon invective 
alone. He knew not the very 
rudiments of statesmanship. 
He could not have been called 
a politician without the grossest 
flattery. His opinions, if 
opinions they might be named, 
shifted with the day or the 
hour, He was radical or 
reactionary, anti-cleric or 
clerical, anarchist or socialist, 
as the whim of the moment 
took him. He lived a life of 
adventure, especially of ad- 
venture with the pen, and it 
was his good fortune to be 
born into a country which for 
the time loved nothing better 
than a hardy pamphleteer. In 
his long life he stood not alone. 
There was Paul de Cassagnac, 
a man of his own kind, ready 
always to attack him in 
the interests of Bonapartism. 
There was M. Drumont, the Jew- 
baiter, a welcome colleague. 
And to-day they are all gone 
or silent. Henri Rochefort has 
followed Paul de Cassagnac to 
the grave. The worse fortune 
of living oblivion has overtaken 
M. Drumont. Not many years 
since, when the affaire was at 
its height, M. Drumont was con- 
spicuous in Paris. Beneath the 
windows of his office a patient 
crowd was always waiting in 
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the hope of seeing the great 
patriot and the valiant Jew- 
baiter appear in full panoply 
at his window. To-day he 
is completely forgotten. His 
name was mentioned recently 
in the presence of a young 
Parisian, and he said, “Dru- 
mont! who is he? I have 
never heard of him.” 

That is the irony of fame. 
The noisier it is the more 
speedily is it blotted from the 
minds of men. Henri Rochefort 
will last as a memory no longer 
than M. Drumont has lasted. 
Yet his long career, eminently 
characteristic of its age, is 
not without its lessons and its 
warnings. After the customary 
sojourn in a Government office, 
he wandered, like so many of 
his compatriots, into journalism 
and literature. He had the 
good fortune to pass through 
the office of the ‘ Figaro,’ then 
edited by the intrepid Villemes- 
sant, that hungry eater-up of 
men, who thought that every- 
body carried one article under 
his waistcoat, and very few 
more than one. At the 
outset Rochefert gave proof 
of his insolent invective, and 
it was not long before the stern 
censorship of the Empire for- 
bade his appearance in the 
‘Figaro.’ Then it was that 
he founded ‘La Lanterne,’ the 
journal with which, single- 
handed, he killed the Empire. 
The victory brought with it 
little glory, for the Empire was 
dying when Rochefort set out 
for the attack, and the weapons 
which he used were neither 
elegant nor honourable. 

As you look back upon the 
pages of ‘La Lanterne’ to-day, 
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you are amazed, first of all, at 
its shape and size. Surely so 
small a journal never before 
had so vast a success. It meas- 
ures no more than six inches 
by four. It contains not a 
line of news. Every page of 
it was written by the hand 
of Henri Rochefort, and dic- 
tated by his ill-balanced fury. 
To read it now is impossible. 
There is nothing so dreary as 
the polemics of yesterday. 
Wit, if it proceed not from 
general ideas, has a trick of 
evaporating with the years, 
and not even irony, unless 
its scope be wider’ than the 
moment, has much chance of 
survival. It is curiosity alone 
which tempts us to turn over 
the tiny pages, and curiosity 
goes unrewarded. In the first 
number Rochefort proclaims 
himself a Bonapartist, and 
claims the right to choose 
his own hero among the 
Napoleons. All monarchists, 
says he, are not agreed. Some 
prefer Louis XIV.; some find 
the man of their election in 
Louis XVI.; others vote un- 
reservedly for Charles X. As 
a Bonapartist he prefers Na- 
poleon II., who levied no taxes 
upon an unwilling people, who 
never spent six hundred mil- 
lion francs in war to re- 
cover fifteen, and who knew 
no more of glory than of 
governance. And thus, secure 
in the loyalty of a Bonapartist, 
he proceeds to attack the third 
Napoleon with all the fury of 
one for whom invective was a 
natural mode of expression. 

If you have the courage to 
read his pages, you can com- 
pliment him neither on his 
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good taste nor on his ingen- 
uity. The monotony of the 
attack, the author’s lack of 
feeling, are appalling. It is 
unpleasant to watch a heavy- 
footed satirist mock at the 
sufferings of a sick man or 
insult an unhappy and beau- 
tiful woman. Artistically the 
attack failed, though for the 
moment it achieved a political 
success. Rochefort’s indigna- 
tion is neither the savage 
indignation of Juvenal, nor is 
it justified by the facts. It is 
fed upon trivialities. It is con- 
cerned, not with principles of 
state, but with the Empress’s 
complexion. Had it been ig- 
nored, it might have failed of 
its effect. But the authorities 
did their best to espouse the 
cause of the pamphleteer. 
After the tenth number they 
suppressed ‘La Lanterne,’ 
and attempted to arrest its 
author. Rochefort was too 
quick for them. He escaped 
across the frontier to Belgium, 
and sent his paper to France 
ingeniously packed in sheets of 
‘The Times,’ er concealed, by a 
trick which doubtless pleased 
his mordant humour, in busts 
of the Emperor himself. And 
when the Empire fell, there 
was still a government to be 
assailed by Rochefort’s vitriolic 
pen. He cared not who held 
the reins of office. To what- 
ever party a ruler belonged, 
whatever he did, he was a 
fair victim for Rochefort’s 
rage, and if the Emperor 
did no more than send him 
across the Belgian frontier, the 
Republic saw him safe bound 
in New Caledonia. Though 
safe bound, he was not safe 


found. He escaped to Aus- 
tralia in circumstances not 
wholly to his credit, and thence 
he made his way to England, 
which offered him an amiable 
hospitality, and was instantly 
set on his black list for her 


The rest of his life was one 
long, unending series of vitup- 
erations. He exploded once 
a day for forty weary years. 
Wherever he might be, he sent 
daily to the paper of his choice 
@ column and a half of bitter 
insult. That he was able to 
support so heavy a burden says 
much for his energy, very little 
for his good sense. The most 
wonderful of his achievements 
was to have retained so long 
the patient fidelity of his 
readers, They did not belong 
to the intelligent classes, it is 
true; but, such as they were, 
they read his leaders with a 
devotion which nothing could 
tire, and, now that he is dead, 
they will hardly look about 
them to find his successor. 
The truth is, France has out- 
grown her taste for vituper- 
ation. As the revival of her 
energy is due to the efforts of 
no politician, so she will hence- 
forth follow the road of pro- 
gress marked out, not by the 
journalists, but by her own 
ambition. The democracy in 
France has had its inevitable 
result. It has separated the 
country from the Government 
by a stream of distrust which 
can never be- passed. The 
Government will continue, no 
doubt, upon its path of incom- 
petence and venality. But 
France herself is at last awake. 
Henceforth she will work out 
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her own salvation, and will 
have as little respect for the 
Ministers who betray her as 
for the pamphleteers who, in 
disdain of good sense and 
political principle, fall with an 
equal fury upon the views and 
ambitions of all classes. 


Had Mr Lloyd George been 
able to wield a sharpened pen, he 
might perchance have been the 
Henri Rochefort of England. He 
shares Rochefort’s ignorance of 
politics; he has a large portion of 
Rochefort’s malice; and though 
he has been put to a test which 
Rochefort always avoided—the 
test of office,—he has proved 
therein merely that the faculty 
of construction is not his. The 
quality of hate, the quality of 
abuse, the quality of sobbing 
sentimentality, —these- were 
Rochefort’s, They are Mr 
Lloyd George’s also. In hate 
Mr Lloyd George is more con- 
spicuously successful even than 
Rochefort. The Frenchman 
found it easy to loathe poli- 
ticians of all parties. He was 
against the Government, ir- 
respective of the opinions which 
animated it. But Mr Lioyd 
George has risen to a greater 
eminence of hatred: he can 
embrace in a large detesta- 
tion not mere parties but 
whole classes of the com- 
munity. And never did he 
reveal the destructiveness of 
his temperament so clearly 
as at the banquet given 
by the National Liberal Club 
to celebrate the emergence 
of himself and the Attorney- 
General — “clad in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful ”— 
from their investment in the 
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shares of the Marconi Com- 
pany. It was a moment, 
perhaps, for modest congratu- 
lation and a simple satisfaction. 
If the half-hearted regret, 
grudgingly expressed in the 
House of Commons, were to be 
wiped out, it should have been 
done quietly, and in the 
absence of reporters. A public 
meal of the poor words spoken 
at Westminster was in any 
case an offence against pro- 
priety, and certainly it should 
not have been made at the 
National Liberal Club. There 
is something exciting in the 
air or the cookery of that vast 
institution which is the enemy 
of discretion. It was there, 
we remember, that Mr Lloyd 
George displayed his pitiful 
lack of observation in the 
attack which he made upon 
the idle rich. In brief, never 
was tact more loudly demanded 
than when Mr Lloyd George 
explained the spotless virtue 
of his soul to a chosen audience, 
and the National Liberal Club 
is obviously not the proper 
place for the exhibition of that 
quality. 

Mr George has a convenient 
memory. Not many years ago 
he hinted, without one shred 
of excuse, that the Boer War 
was inextricably mixed up with 
the prosperity of Kynochs’. He 
did not hesitate to malign a dis- 
tinguished statesman, though 
there was, as he might have 
known, not the smallest ground 
for his malignity to rest upon. 
To-day the attacker and at- 
tacked change places. Mr 
George is acoused of an offence 
which, had a poor Indian com- 
mitted it, might have been 
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punished by his Penal Code, 
“with simple imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to 
two years, or with fine, or 
with both.” And having in 
the House of Commons prof- 
fered some sort of apology, 
he represents himself in the 
National Liberal Club as the 
hapless innocent victim of 
calumny. That is to say, a 
charge is calumny when it is 
brought against him. When he 
brings it, it is the mere ebulli- 
tion of a generous soul. We 
have all heard till we are 
weary that Mr Lloyd George 
rejected an opportunity of 
explanation in October last. 
It is thus that he represents 
himself the victim of op- 
pression: “For months and 
months,” says he, his manly 
voice broken with emotien, 
“we had to sit silent when 
calumny was being hurled from 
every quarter at our heads.” 
Even though he had deliber- 
ately rejected the proper 
moment of explanation, the 
obligation of silence was never 
laid upon him. He could have 
spoken when he chose; he 
could have given evidence when 
he chose; and had he been 
blessed with a shred of humour, 
he could not have urged so 
feeble a plea as this even in 
a packed meeting of National 
Liberals. 

Mr George has been so 
grossly flattered by the con- 
venticles that he believes him- 
self at last incapable of wrong- 
doing. He may hurl what 
insults he likes in what terms 
seem good to him. Let no 
other dare to tell the truth 
about him. “A downright, 





honest, one-sided fellow I take 
off my hat to, because there is 
something he believes in, and 
he is fighting for. But the 
other, he is just a hungry 
humbug steeped in smugness 
and self- righteousness.” Did 
human ingenuity ever contrive 
a better description than this 
last of Mr George himself? 
Is it not the very essence of 
Pecksniffism to claim the right 
to do yourself what you con- 
demn in others? Who can be 
more smug and self-righteous 
than the man that profits by a 
tip given him by Mr Isaacs’ 
brother, and yet makes no 
apology for the unsupported 
charges which he brought 
years ago against Mr Cham- 
berlain? When he sees men 
setting themselves up as a 
sort of standard of Puritanism 
in public life, saying “no shares 
for Ministers, no directorships 
for Ministers,” he is to-day 
filled with disgust. So swiftly 
does he forget his own im- 
placability, so eager is he to 
vaunt the eternal stainlessness 
of his own soul, 

And then the hero, who once 
clamoured for the lofty stand- 
ard of Cesar’s wife, falls back 
upon the general statement that 
politicians are a much-maligned 
race,—that, in truth, they are 
never “moved by sordid, pe- 
cuniary considerations.” Why, 
if that be so, did he conduct 
his own campaign of malignity 
some ten years since? Was 
it in mere wantonness, or in 
bitter hatred of a rival states- 
man? For let it be known that 
he now admits the absurdity of 
all that he said before. “The 
real peril, believe me,” cried he 
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at the National Liberal Club, 
“in politics is not that the in- 
dividual politician of high rank 
will attempt to make a pocket 
for himself. That is not the 
peril. Read the history of 
England for fifty years; that 
peril is an imaginary one.” 
Excluding the last few years, 
we should be disposed to agree 
with Mr George. But what 
is it, we wonder, that has 
completely transformed his own 
opinion? When he. was in 
opposition, which 'was within 
the last fifty years, he did his 
best te represent the peril 
which he now asserts to be 
imaginary as very real indeed, 
and so far as we know, no word 
of sorrow for the wrong that he 
then did has crossed his lips. 
Like all men whose business 
it is to stir up class-hatred, 
Mr George is a very miracle 
of sentimentality. He is as 
ready to sob as was Henri 
Rochefort himself, and we 
suppose that when he picks 
his audience his tears are not 
greeted with shouts of 
laughter. ‘There is a little 
land,” he murmured, “ amongst 
the mountains of the west; of 
this island. I would not bar- 
ter one heart-beat of the de- 
voted loyalty of those people 
to me for all the wealth that 
the city of London can com- 
mand.” The little land and 
the heart-beat are equally 
irrelevant to the business in 
hand; yet it is almost inored- 
ible that so fine an example 
of bleat as this was received, 
even in the National Liberal 
Club, without an outburst of 
ridicule, And thus, with the 
same love of the inapposite, 
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Mr George turned from the 
consideration of his own per- 
sonal morality to the question 
of the land, of which he proved 
himself as ignorant as ever. 
So simple a misunderstanding 
did he show of the Wyndham 
Act in Ireland, that he has 
been stoutly rapped over the 
knuckles by the Irish. Then 
boldly he drew across the trail 
of his own acknowledged indis- 
cretions the herring of a noble 
ambition. “I speak as one who 
boasts an ambition. I should 
like to be numbered amongst 
those who in their day and 
generation had at least done 
something to lift the poor out 
of the mire and the needy out 
of the dunghill.” That is not an 
ambition peculiar to Mr Lloyd 
George. It is an ambition, we 
hope, shared by all the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 
It is an ambition which has 
been made a practical reality 
by many of those whom Mr 
George has denounced as the 
idle rich. But it is not an 
ambition which is furthered by 
speculations on the Steck Ex- 
change, and Mr George would 
more readily have convineed 
the world of his sincerity if 
he had left this particular 
ambition alone for one day. 
Mr Winston Churchill was 
equally affected by the. atmo- 
sphere of the National Liberal 
Club. He declared that “our 
trusted friends and colleagues 
had been vilely and damnably 
ill-treated in our cause and for 
our sake.” Was the cause of 
American Marconis, then, the 
cause of the Radical party? 
Was it for the sake of Mr 
Winston Churchill and the 
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others that Mr George and 
the Attorney-General accepted 
the tip of Mr Harry Isaacs? 
Verily there is a danger in 
protesting too much, and Mr 
Churchill should have made 
this particular speech before 
he was entrusted with the 
responsible management of the 
Navy. It is said also that 
Mr Churchill, in his wild en- 
thusiasm, exclaimed, with a 
proud eye cast upon Mr George, 
“He is the man for us.” If he 
said this, he said something in 
which we heartily agree with 
him. Mr George is the man 
for them. He is not the man 
for England, and never did he 
show himself less capable of 
reasonable governanee, and of 
the plain understanding which 
we have a right to expect of 
politicians, than at the ill- 
omened banquet of the National 
Liberal Club. 

Mr George's sad _ exhibi- 
tion proves once more how 
light and flippant a view the 
leaders of democracy take of 
their duties and obligations. 
The episode of Marconi, so far 
from being a disgrace, has 
become an excuse of much 
vaunting. Not only did Mr 
George and Sir Rufus Isaacs 
not do ill in accepting the 
advice of the brother of a man 
with whom the Government 
designed to have a contract,— 
they did exceeding well. Their 
conduct is held up as a splendid 
example of virtue and honour. 
In a few months we may ex- 
pect new tracts for Sunda 
Schools: “How worthy Mr 
George invested his money in 
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the cause of Radicalism,” and 
“How Sir Rufus Isaacs lis- 
tened to the wise advice of his 
good, kind brother.” Others 
will follow in their footsteps, 
devoutly believing that he who 
would lift the poor out of the 
mire and the needy out of 
the dunghill will perform these 
good actions most efficiently by 
finding their way to Capel 
Court. More than this: all 
that was said in the House of 
Commons by Mr Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey is made of no 
effect. Rules for the guidance 
of members! Of what use are 
they? Has not Mr Lloyd 
George miraculously changed 
his mind, and told the world 
that there is no peril in politics ? 
Ceesar’s wife may rest undis- 
turbed. Even if she be sus- 
pected, it will not matter. For 
fifty years no politician of high 
rank has attempted to make a 
pocket for himself. And all 
that Mr George said on the 
other side, when he was in 
opposition, was the mere clap- 
trap of party politics—which 
he, being a privileged man, may 
use as he will, but which in the 
mouth of another is no better 
than pestilent calumny. It is 
not a situation which can fill 
us with pride, and the happiest 
conclusion we can draw from 
Mr George’s utterances is that 
for those who know how to sob 
over the lot of the poor and 
needy the House of Commons 
may be a Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
in which the “cause” is well 
served by buying shares to-day 
and selling them at a profit 
the day after to-morrow. 
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